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HISTORY 


FEBRUARY and JUNE, 1955 
THE ROLE OF THE INDIVIDUAL IN HISTORY! 


I 


It would appear that, whatever other things may be super- 
added, the primary interest in history is the ordinary human 
interest—the desire to know about our predecessors, to keep 
certain episodes alive in the memory, and to recapture the past 
as both a picture and a story. If we were to start with an 
historical blank, wiping out all the existing literature of the 
subject, exploding all the reasons for teaching it—if even we 
were to decide that historical knowledge itself were fallacious 
and dangerous—I doubt whether we could stop children from 
listening to the tales of a grandfather, or deter people from 
inquiring about Stalin, or check the re-telling of the story of 
Operation Cicero. It is possible to wonder whether the develop- 
ment of scientific techniques may not end by transforming 
academic history itself into something like a species of algebra. 
We can be sure, however, that the thing we ordinarily call 
history—the history which is one of the humanities and which 
merely recovers and narrates—would persist if only in the hands 
of the popularizers, rising still, at times, into the realm of 
enduring literature. 

Having this primary kind of history in mind I should like to 
take as the starting-point of an argument certain theses which 
Thave already stated in print; but as the arteries harden and 
the mind freezes into rigidities I do not quite know how to find 
fresh words for these. It will perhaps be permissible for me to 
Tepeat them: 


The genesis of historical events lies in human beings. The 
teal birth of ideas takes place in human brains. The reason why 
things happen is that human beings have vitality. From the 

orian’s point of view it is this that makes the world go round. 
If we take all the individuals of France at a given moment in 
1789, they represent what in one respect can be regarded as so 
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many separate wells of life, so many sources of decision ani 
action... . If we... think of the French Revolution as a ‘thing’ 
. .. above all, if we start imagining that the French Revolutign, 
stood up and did something as though it were a self-acting agent 
(when we really mean that a certain man or group of men cam 
to some decision or other) . . . then we are moving into [a] worl 
of optical illusions. ... Economic factors, financial situation, 
wars, political crises, do not cause anything, do not do anythi 
do not exist except as abstract terms and convenient pieces of 
short-hand. . . . It is men who make history. 


Regarded from this point of view history is an intricate net. 
work formed by all the things that happen to individuals and 
all the things that individuals do. In other words it is ‘th 
essence of innumerable biographies’; and even the ‘history of 
thought’ may lead to deception unless we regard it as rather 
the history of people thinking. In economic history the huma 
beings may be too numerous to be mentioned by name; and in 
the history of ideas we must often doubt whether we have dis 
covered the original inventor of a new thing. But as Carlyle 
said, the man who first took an army over the Alps is not mor 
momentous to us than ‘the nameless boor who first hammered 
out an iron spade’. In one way or another everything in history 
is ultimately referable to individual people. 

Because we can never fully know the internal life of another 
human being, there is a sense in which personalities are ime 
ducible entities for the student of either the past or the present. 
Because we can never know the remoter workings of mind and 
motive in other people, there is a sense in which we can never 
get behind the fact that Napoleon at a given moment madea 
certain decision. We may try to collect all the factors that help 
to explain the decision or produced the conditions for it, but 
still there is something left over; for the historian has no data 
which would authorize him to prejudge the question of human 
free will and responsibility in contravention of those principles 
which he must follow in his commerce with his own conten 
porary world. I can say to my next-door neighbour: ‘You 
might have maimed that carol-singer but you ought not to have 
killed him.’ But if I can regard my neighbour as having the 
power to choose his action I must also assume that Napoleon 
over and over again might have altered the course of history by 
making a choice different from the one which he actually made. 
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This means that there is something in history to which we 
can do justice only by reproducing the course of events as a 
sory, the kind of story in which we do not know what is going 
to happen next. And most of us are aware in fact that the 
widerstanding of the past may be obstructed if the student has 
been unable to unload from his mind the foreknowledge that 
he possesses, his awareness of how the story is going to end. 
When the narrative is allowed to present itself in hard lines, 
giving an impression of rigid inevitability, such an effect is 
calculated to make us sceptical of the possibility of altering the 
world by any action of ours. It is important, therefore, to 
remember that the effect is a trick of the historian’s mirror; for 
there is no irrevocability in human action except that which 
is the equivalent of the statement that the action has already 
been performed. 

Dorothy Walsh, writing in the Journal of Philosophy a few 
decades ago, pointed out that since men make choices there is 
something more than mere process in history—something over 
and above the forces, factors and tendencies that we so often 
discuss. History, she argues, therefore, is the revelation of what 
man has added to creation itself. One thing is clear: we are 
nt entitled to imagine that the past ever quite determines or 
explains the future; for the wills and choices of human beings 
here in the present are always interposed between the two. 
Nor would it be relevant to argue that ‘the men who decide 
the turn of events at a given moment are themselves only the 
product of their age’. Of two products of the same manse the 
one became a nonconformist minister because his father was a 
nonconformist minister; the other became an enemy of religion 
because his father was a nonconformist minister. It has been 
suggested that the different reactions of two such brothers may 
show the effect of a cat jumping into the cradle of the one of 
them before he was six months old; but, however rigid a deter- 
minist I may be, I can hardly escape an extremely flexible view 
of the transition from one generation to another. We can collect 
everything that preceded Shakespeare and imagine that we 
hold all the possible ingredients in our hands, but until we have 
that original fountain and source of new things—the mind of 

: himself—we cannot pretend that we possess any 
equivalent for his plays. I ask to be allowed to repeat what I 
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have said before: namely that the influences and ingredients 
which an age or an environment supply are 

churned over afresh inside any human personality, each may 

assimilating them, combining them and reacting to them in his 

peculiar way. The result is that nobody is to be explained as the 
mere product of his age; but every personality is a fountain of 
action . . . capable of producing new things. 

Since individuals are presumed to have a region within which 
they make choices, their decision on any given occasion can 
never be merely inferred any more than it could have been pr. 
dicted; it can only be discovered empirically. It is in keeping 
with this fact, I think, that the genuine historical mind always 
hankers after concreteness and particularity. Minute researches, 
concentrated on the action of individuals day by day, are the 
solid rock on which historical scholarship is built. Bergson 
once wrote: 

I am inclined to believe that the réle of fate has been exagger- 
ated. Not enough attention has been paid to the very great 
importance of small, very small, accidental circumstances. 

I should like to underline Bergson’s remark, for I do not see 
how any reader of general history who enters at strategic points 
into the details of the story can avoid being impressed by the 
displacements which can be produced by some microscopic 
circumstance that initially might have seemed irrelevant. And 
those who stress the réle of the individual in history are ips 
facto committed to recognizing the importance of contingency. 
Listening to a passage, of musical recapitulation where an 
expected B suddenly bedomes altered into a B flat and a whole 
mighty orchestra thereupon swings round into a new orbit, one 
cannot help recalling on how small a pivot the grandest kind 
of history sometimes turns. It would be wrong to picture the 
activity of personalities as a mere ornament or a descant of 
violin obligato—as a mere playing on the fringes of great his 
torical processes; for the processes themselves take place only 
through people, and the work of a Galileo or a Napoleon ora 
Lenin cuts into the whole structure of history. Furthermore, if 
Hitler had been executed in 1925 it is not just the case that 
‘the other thing’ would have happened, or that the alternative 
future which we dream of would then have been actualized. It 
is millions of men who would have chosen different things and 
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would indeed have had vastly different ranges of things to 

choose from; and we cannot unravel the changes or count the 

altemative futures that might have been, any more than we 

can predict the multiple possibilities that are open to us at the 
t moment. 

All the intricate tracery of the naked twigs on a wintry tree, 
therefore, and all the subtlety with which they grade into the 
lager branches, are insufficient to suggest the delicacy of the 
interplay in the field of history, or the obliqueness of the 
strategies involved in large historical change. As we have no 
notation with which to express the flexibility of historical de- 
velopment and the possibilities of surprise that lie in the passage 
from one generation to another, it will perhaps be permissible 
to offer a formula which might serve as a parable, and which 
typifies the truth if only by presenting a limiting case. Having 
been a spasmodic reader of history for a long period and having 
noted what leverages and transmissions of force occur when 
anything gets into the machinery of the historical process, I 
find myself more and more confirmed in the view that what we 
understand by a change in the course of world-history could be 
produced through the conscious purpose of twenty men, none 
of them possessing artificial advantages at the beginning of the 
story—twenty men united by a sense of mission. 

Even when we are dealing with humanity in large masses or 
discussing some great event in terms of ‘general causes’, this 
impersonal technique should never blind us to the fact that live 
human beings are in question. And the behaviour of each of 
these does not cease to matter however multitudinous the crowd 
they may be in. Carlyle, discussing the responsibility for the 
condition of France on the eve of the Revolution, tells us that 
some men blamed Turgot, others said it was Necker, others said 
itwas the queen; they argued ‘it was he, it was she, it was that’. 
Carlyle caught hold of one side of the truth when he said that 
every man who had done less than his duty had contributed to 
the evil—had brought his thread to the production of that piece 
of historical tapestry. 


Friends! it was every scoundrel that had lived, and quacklike 
pretended to be doing, and been only eating and misdoing, in all 
provinces of life, as Shoeblack or as Sovereign Lord, each in his 
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Even today, when the affairs of a country culminate in q 
gigantic offence, we have only to stare at the process of things 
for a little while to see that, behind the shocking crime at the 
centre, the blame goes back to vast numbers of individuals, 
each guilty of small derelictions of duty or petty compliances 
with vested interests—each gravely responsible, though as 
toundingly unaware of the importance of what he was doing, 
And one of the difficulties of modern democracy is not that 
individuals matter less than before but that they tend to think 
that they matter less. The responsibility is so dispersed that 
each man can close his eyes to the significance of his own part 
in the events that take place. One can fall into what one 
imagines to be a microscopic delinquency, in the secret hope 
that everybody else will not build it up into a giant evil by 
doing the same. Or one may say to oneself that since everybody 
will be taking this particular liberty one cannot hope to do 
any good by swimming against the tide. Carlyle’s thesis carries 
the consequence that wars may be caused, or empires fall, or 
civilizations decline, not necessarily through some colossal 
criminality in the first place, but from multitudinous cases of 
petty betrayal or individual neglect. It is conceivable that it 
would have required no great change in human nature generally, 
but only a little less wilfulness in great masses of people at one 
time and another, to hold in check some of the more monstrous 
evils of the twentieth century. 

The levers and pulleys in the historical process work s0 
trickily that all of us must be able to recall occasions when our 
doing a trifle more or a trifle less than our duty has hada 
magnified effect which we should never have calculated. Not 
only do little things become magnified, but big things, like our 
victory in the Second World War, sometimes appear to be 
achieved by so small a margin that we hold our breath at the 
memory of the hairbreadth escape. There is generally an 
opposition to liberal measures in any country, and even in 
England that opposition has often been strong enough to secufe 
delay. It is not clear that a colossal margin is needed to decide 
on a pivotal occasion whether a given country shall be switched 
into a liberal or a reactionary course. In the first volume o 
his large History of Science George Sarton warns us not to 
imagine that the Greeks were a race of scientists—he points out 
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that, in the main, the masses were really religious. The great 
ets of Israel appear at the same time to have been small 
innumber, preaching often on uncongenial soil. If the ancient 
Hebrews are remembered as having advanced beyond their 
neighbours in religion, while the ancient Greeks showed their 
inance in science, there would seem to be no reason why 
this should be imputed to a national mentality or a geographical 
determinism. A handful of peculiar men in each of the countries 
concerned might account for the divergence in the historical 
development and historical réle of the two peoples. 

If it is the individual who matters most in the sense that he 
is the maker of history, the next important force and the 
strongest organizational unit in the world’s story would appear 
to be the thing which we call a ‘cell’; for it is a remorseless self- 
multiplier; it is exceptionally difficult to destroy; it can pre- 
serve its intensity of local life while vast organizations quickly 
wither when they are weakened at the centre; it can defy the 
power of governments; and it is the appropriate lever for prising 
open any status quo. Whether we take early Christianity or 
sixteenth-century Calvinism or the French revolutionary period 
or modern communism, this seems the appointed way by which 
amere handful of people may open a new chapter in the history 
of civilization. And the men who form cells are pursuing a 
higher strategy than those who seek immediately to capture 
governments; for those who make a direct bid to capture a 
government must bow before existing gods and existing ten- 
dencies in order to open a path to power; while those who form 
cells have no need to dilute their purposes or to purchase favour 
from the supporters of the status quo. 

In all this we have been envisaging the past which the narra- 
tive historians try to resurrect—just the spectacle of the life of 
man on the earth, the cinematograph film which ends in our 
present. And, like the narrative historians we have been con- 
sidering past action as though we were back in its own present, 
at the moment when it could be seen in its fluid state, and 
before it had been frozen into irrevocability by virtue of being 
an accomplished fact. Only in this way—only by talking about 
history as about life on the earth in general—can we really 

iscuss whether individuals make history or merely go where 
history takes them. We have to start the argument from the 
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assumptions on which we conduct our lives at the present day, 
and we cannot discuss the matter without constant cross. 
reference to the life we actually experience in the present, 
When past and present are taken together in an over-all view 
in this way it seems to me that the individual matters in the 
whole story much more than he tends to imagine, and matters 
even when he feels himself *o be submerged in vast crowds. He 
matters all the more in that history represents a field in which 
big decisions can be carried by a narrow margin. The ind- 
vidual’s actions produce perhaps a disproportionate displace. 
ment when he goes against the crowd; and indeed a small 
number of such exceptional cases may prove so pivotal as to 
suggest that God might have saved Sodom for the sake of ten 
righteous men without doing any violence to the historical 
process. I do not know how to answer those people who argue 
that if Napoleon had never lived the capitalist system would 
have developed exactly as it has done. I should be very sus 
picious of the view that physics and mathematics have so to 
speak a pre-determined course of development, and I disagree 
with those who assume that the modern necessity for concen- 
tration on war does not affect the essential evolution or direction 
of science. But even if we grant that some things take a rigid 
path, the over-all course of historical development certainly 
does not. It is capable of being switched into one of a myriad 
of alternative courses in accordance with what men decide at 
every moment of their lives. World-history in the aspects of 
it which are momentous for men’s lives takes a great new tum 
from the mere fact that Hitler has lived and it would have 
taken another vastly different turn if he had been victorious 
in the Second World War. And the Providence which does not 
overlook the falling sparrow leaves something of the larger 
destiny of nations and civilizations for individual human beings 
to decide. 


II 


Yet the margin that we may leave for choices made by indi- 
viduals in conditions under which some other choice is presumed 
to have been possible for them is like a small segment cut out 
of the great circle of necessity. If any such margin is granted 
at all it is sufficient to alter the character of all history, just’ 
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one single freak of chance or a single coincidence can transform 

a whole story. The principal debate in this field would be 

raised by those people who think it folly to imagine that any 

margin of genuine freedom can exist at all. None would chal- 

lenge the ascription of a considerable area of human life to the 
of law and necessity. 

And history adds emphasis to this aspect of the matter too. 
It suggests that in one dimension at least the range of choice 
and effective decision open to human beings, and especially 
pethaps to statesmen, is more constricted than is often imagined, 
while in their very acts of choice men are more highly condi- 
tioned, more the slaves of their own past, than they are aware. 
Even in the development of his personality each is more 
committed to the given ingredients (and more subject to the 
state of the weather in the use he makes of these) than is appar- 
ent at first view. A man may be responsible for the kind of 
lover he is, but all outside observers are aware that only the icy 
determinism of the inscrutable stars decides on what woman 
he shall fix his love-making. I have often heard it said that a 
man who seemed constituted to be a rake has sometimes shown 
the ability to be a rare kind of saint, and I believe this to be the 
case; though there seems to be some doubt as to whether such 
aman can ever find a lodging at any half-way house. Napoleon, 
having made the kind of master-choice which so often governs 
further decisions into an indefinite future, tried on many 
occasions to pretend that he presided imperially over events. 
Yet there leaks into some of his utterances the consciousness of 
being the prisoner of a relentless destiny. For all these reasons 
itis relevant to examine another approach to history which is 
tather an analysis of the kind of necessity under which the 
individual lives. 

If we roll into one the whole of our experience direct and 
indirect, seeing the past as continuous with the present, and 
witing that appreciation of human nature which comes from 
our self-knowledge with that which comes from observation— 
this all-embracing view of the human drama clearly presides 
over our general outlook. There is a different view which we 
can'take of the past, however, and this, though it should never 
have the same presiding place—should never be decisive of 
our over-all outlook, because it does not arise from an over-all 
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view—is a thing which it would be imprudent ever to reject, 
It ought not to undermine that principle of individual respong. 
bility which we have accepted at the higher level of analysis, 
But it produces great displacements in our views about th 
points where the responsibility lies. 

Towards the end of the seventeenth century the world became 
more conscious and definite than before in its awareness of the 
scientific results which could be achieved by taking observations 
of external events and by making correlations between these, 
A more specialized form of thinking proved possible if one noted 
the behaviour of pellets on an inclined plane without troubling 
about the internal life of the pellet or the urges and aspirations 
that might be within it ; or if one meditated on the mere quality 
of fall in the falling apple, without reference to what the essential 
nature of an apple might be. When so much of our thinking 
depends on the correlations made between observed external 
effects—and even the practice of agriculture could never have 
developed without it—the procedure can hardly be regarded as 
having been a new one; and it was only by virtue of a certain 
intentness of specialization that the seventeenth century gave 
the story a significant turn. New issues were bound to be 
taised, however, if the same procedures were transferred to 
history and human affairs—the study of the externals of ob- 
served events and the making of correlations between them, 
irrespective of the insides of the people who might be concerned 
in the events, and ignoring the element of personality. 

Yet the eighteenth century, taking conscious advantage of 
the prestige of Newton, gave a considerable development to this 
method in the field of human studies. The basic procedure was 
simple, and of course it was only the more specialized and 
conscious use of it that was new in the Age of Reason. Machia- 
velli, under the influence of classical Greece, had illustrated the 
method by going through all the conspiracies of history and 
trying to discover whether—irrespective of personalities and 
incidentals—one could not learn the pitfalls to be avoided by 
men who wanted to assassinate their king. His project comes 
to a climax in the Marxian attempt to study all revolutions for 
the purpose of learning the science of revolutions—how to time 
them, and how to know what are the strategic moves to make, 
for example. David Hume had some faith in this attitude to 
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historical data—consciously attempting to follow Machiavelli 
on the one hand and Sir Isaac Newton on the other. He pro- 
duced a thesis which was calculated and perhaps actually in- 
tended to open a wider door for this kind of human science. He 
claimed to demonstrate that the existence of virtue in public 
life was not dependent on the private virtue of the individuals 
concerned but corresponded to the existence of well-regulated 
institutions. He sought to show from ancient history that 

iods during which men were virtuous in their private life 
could coincide with the absence of public spirit, and vice versa. 
He thought to clinch his case by comparing the corruption 
which existed in the ill-regulated republic of Genoa with the 
reputation for distinguished integrity which the self-same 
individuals enjoyed in their management of the Bank of St. 
George—a well-regulated institution. He had certainly seized 
on a genuine discrepancy here, for many of us have probably 
known men who were even most self-sacrificing in all the 
private walks of life, but seemed to have a different political 
self and were capable of great cruelty in public affairs, especially 
against people whom they never actually met in the flesh. This 
whole method deals with men in their aspect as moulded by 
circumstance, as creatures manufactured by history, rather 
than as the makers and choosers of their course. Some high 
ecclesiastical authorities in the twentieth century have gone 
further than Hume and have asserted that Soviet Russia is 
engaged in the task of producing a revision of human nature 
itself to suit its own purposes. I suspect that if such an achieve- 
ment werein any radical sense possible, it must have happened in 
the world long before the twentieth century, so that all of us 
must already be victims of it. But if we imagine it to be 
achieved there would be some delicate calculations to make 
concerning the moral responsibility of those who lived under 
the new conditions; for the whole hypothesis is hardly con- 
sistent with the view that men are entirely responsible for their 
own dispositions or their own nature. 

The same method has sometimes led to the study of the past 
hot as the story of individuals but as the examination of the 
processes taking place within a society, the analysis of the rise 
and fall of civilizations, the comparative study of religions. 
Indeed all the modern sciences of society would seem to spring 
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out of this alternative use of historical data, and by virtue oft 
we come to see in history profound processes or sweeping tides 
which move forward as though more powerful than the will 
of particular men. It seems possible, therefore, to assemble 
kind of history in which individuals as such do not seem to 
possess significance. Methods of abstraction are involved ig 
this treatment of the past and one no longer sets before one’s 
eyes the whole complex variety of the world—one no longer con. 
siders individual people—but one picks out special kinds of data 
for correlation. One therefore cannot base one’s more general 
reflections about life on this kind of history, and if one deduces 
from it that the individual really does not matter in history 
one is clearly arguing in a circle. Here is so to speak a pocket 
of human thinking—a pocket into which one can conveniently 
place one’s head—or, perhaps rather we should say, here isa 
particular kind of thinking-cap that we can put on—and it 
stands as a quasi-technical method for producing quasi-technical 
results. Those results are calculated to be of more immediate 
utility for the ordinary purpose of running the machinery of 
the world than profounder disquisitions on the fundamental 
problems of life and destiny. 

So, instead of being narrators of a story in which one is never 
supposed to know what is going to happen next, the historians 
(on this alternative view of their function) may take the line 
that, at any rate now, the past can never be other than it actu- 
ally was. Accepting this as given, they may spread the whole 
of it like a map before their eyes, and then set out upon the 
task of discovering all possible kinds of correspondences and 
correlations between the parts. The scientific procedures are 
capable of a peculiar beauty, and I have no complaint to make 
against them, except that I should like to see them extended 
to everything—I should like to see falling in love, conversions 
to Roman Catholicism, national aggression, atrocities in wat, 
infant prodigies and the incidence of the appreciation of 
Wordsworth’s poetry, all subject to that enchanting technique 
of methodical collation which so often produces results far 
beyond anything we should ever have inferred in a course of 
arm-chair reflection. Those results are liable to be interesting 
even when they are in no sense absolute, as when my friend, 
the late Professor Schéfler of Cologne, showed how many of the 
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figures in the Romantic movement were products of the manse. 
If, after reading twenty detective-stories by a given author, I 
learn that, wherever the amateur detective goes—whether to 
stay in Devonshire with a friend, or to Florence for a honey- 
moon, or to Westmorland to see his mother, the Duchess—a 
murder occurs at his very side, I find it as irresistible as anybody 
ese to infer that this amateur detective is a danger to society; 
and I agree with the stodgy official from Scotland Yard who 
said that, though executions for homicide were all very well, 
the real way to stop the murders would be to liquidate the 
amateur detective. It seems to have been established in my 
household (after events within the family had been correlated 
with information from outside) that the strumming of an 
apparently innocuous sentimental piece by Tchaikowsky is 
always followed by news of a catastrophic illness or death very 
close athand. This example provides an opportunity for noting 
the fact that the knowledge which is achieved by such a policy 
of: methodical collation is definitely the kind of knowledge 
which is significant for the purposes of action; for if I play the 
ofiending piece or pull the music out of the cupboard—if I even 
hum the tune in my bath—it is clear that I am being malevo- 
lently sadistic and that men of good feeling must combine to 
secure my suppression. 


III 


In the richest kind of historical writing, like that of Ranke 
and Acton, both of the two types of history which have been 
described will be found to be combined, so that there is inter- 
action between them. On the one hand there is the narrative 
historian who in a certain sense is trying all the time not to 
know what is going to happen next. On the other hand there 
is the more scientific student who has traversed much of world- 
history with an eye for the correspondences and correlations, 
and an insight into historical processes. And here is one of the 
arguments for the importance of what we call the ‘general 
historian’'—the man who, if he is describing a single revolution, 
writes with the added experience that comes from a great deal 
of pondering over all the revolutions of history. At this point 
the notion of personality in history meets the notion of process 
inhistory and the two form a new texture—they become fused 
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in a higher synthesis. Furthermore, the story which the histor. 
ian has to narrate must itself suffer a change when the ney 
dimension has been added to it—when it is re-told after sub. 
mission to the more scientific kind of analysis. And, above all, 
though the responsibility of the individual can never be elimip. 
ated, its location comes to be a less simple matter. Sometimes, 
even, the main burden of responsibility will fall in a different 
place. 

One of the clearest examples I know of the redistribution and 
transposition of moral responsibility is provided by Mr. Glad. 
stone in a kind of moral lecture which he delivered in writing 
to Queen Victoria and which I have lately seen quoted. It was 
in May 1869, at a moment when Gladstone was giving an im 
portant turn to England’s Irish policy, and Queen Victoria, 
who was unsympathetic to this, was more concerned with the 
agrarian outrages that were taking place in Ireland, and with 
the need for repression and retributive action. Gladstone 
adopted the view that, human nature being what it is, certain 
conditions may be expected to produce dreadful consequences; 
that punitive measures against the obvious culprits would not 
meet the case, since the conditions needed to be changed; and 
that the evil was one which it might take generations to re 
move. He wrote: 


Your Majesty’s advisers deeply regret the recurrence of agrarian 
outrages in Ireland; but they can feel no surprise at it. The 
movements of disease cannot be predicted with precision, either 
in individuals or in nations, and this class of crime in Ireland 
partakes, much more largely than is common, of the nature af 
disease. Individual depravity has less to do with it, evil tradition 
more. ... The full fruits of the work [the government] have 
undertaken, supposing their judgment to be right, can only be 
reaped in the future... and the patience of years, if not of 
generations, may be required in order to repair consequences 
which have come from the perverseness of centuries. 


Gladstone does not deny that the perpetrators of agrarian 
outrages have a responsibility which their priests or the police 
court might bring home to them, but he sees a genealogy of 
guilt some of which goes back to landlords and to Englishmen 
themselves. The blame which he attaches to the obvious cul 
prits is not measured merely by the magnitude of the conse 
quences of the offence, but is related also to the degree to which 
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the offenders were provoked or were under special temptation. 
Indeed, while recognizing that every man has it in his power to 
make himself an exception to the rule, and some have a special 
from heaven to enable them to do so, we might well base 
4 maxim on the thesis that certain conditions will produce 
ian outrages, human nature being what it is, and that the 
evils are to be remedied by altering the conditions. And, in 
fact, when that point is recognized in the way that Gladstone 
recognized it, man can move a step further towards the elimina- 
tion of agrarian outrages and towards the control of his own 
history. By diagnosing and recognizing where he is unfree, man 
may increase his power and steal a march on the whole system 
of necessity. In this sense human beings still assert their free- 
dom; and the individual has the last word. 

We have reached a point at which imagination and intellect 
must combine; for even in history we might say that we can 
have something which might well be called a ‘science’, provided 
we can conceive of a science that is to be handled with great 
flexibility. The application of what at least are quasi-scientific 
procedures in the field of human studies produces in one of its 
aspects the kind of laws which are only valid ‘other things 
being equal’. Occasionally it seems to provide a norm from 
which some kind of departure may occur in any actual case. 
It may issue in the thesis: ‘human nature being what it 
is, such and such a piece of political high-handedness is calcu- 
lated to provoke a population to desperate measures. Alter- 
natively, it may lead to generalizations about large masses of 
people, and, though there may always be some exceptions, 
there are kinds of argument in which such generalizations are 
valid, because the exceptions do not affect the case at issue. 
Apart from anything else, there are regions in which something 
like laws may be established, and yet these laws may be super- 
seded by the mere fact that men have become conscious of 
them—the very realization that they exist, or that the tendency 
exists, is sufficient in fact to alter the state of the question. To 
take the crudest kind of example, the view that revolutions are 
subject to a process which makes them tend to move ever 
further to the left, has been contradicted in a number of 
historical instances; but, curiously enough, the contradictions 
teally show that where men have been most conscious of the 
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tendency they have best been able to check it, for they have 
known to take special measures to counteract it. Such 
exception does not invalidate a general rule when what is jj 
question is the kind of knowledge that is subordinate to action: 
for the original generalization is merely subsumed at a highe 
level in a wider one. The very case for these quasi-scientifi 
procedures is that the knowledge we acquire from them ta 
itself be used to some effect in the world; the possession of'th 
knowledge is important precisely because it does alter the state 
of the question. If, therefore, they have a realization of th 
general rule, men are able to go one degree further towards the 
control of their history and destiny; and if the ‘science’ thats 
acquired is only a flexible one, it is of the kind which we might 
call ‘wisdom’ or ‘experience’. Even at the end of this argument, 
men as individuals come out on top—by learning the processes 
of history they can go one step further in the attempt to gain 
direction over them. Theindividual emerges as being more highly 
conditioned by history than prima facie we had imagined ; but the 
very fact that he has come to understand this, and to be mor 
scientific in his attitude towards it, means that he is able to 
steal a further march on events, able to conquer a wider area 
for the exercise of his will. The Napoleons and the Lenins of 
the world have always been highly conscious of this fact; but 
there is no reason why this kind of ‘science’—this conscious 
exploitation of the processes of history—should serve merely 
as the ally of the tyrant. Those who most believe in the im 
portance of personality in history, therefore, are the very one 
who ought to welcome this other aspect of the story. They are 
the people the least likely to suffer damage from it or to make 
anti-humanist inferences from it. They have to take care not 
to leave entirely to the enemy a weapon of such formidable 
power. They can see greater splendour in Creation and find 
more exhilaration in it just because both these aspects of the 
truth of history have such genuine validity. 

Lord Acton (after first fighting Buckle) came over to the view 
that the Positivists in their search for laws would do better for 
history than the Bossuets and those people who write their 
narrative so as to show on which side God is fighting. Let us 
welcome this treatment of history, therefore, and give due 
honour even to the Positivists lest they become’ too dit 
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heartened in these days. What is important is that the other 
kind of history should preside—that indeed the Humanities 
should preside over all the Sciences, which are only the servants 
of the servants of God. And I suspect that the Humanities are 
never killed by the Sciences, but tend to commit suicide 
because they cannot bear to live any longer with their own 
inferiority complex; when in reality they ought to slide into 
the presidential chair as though they owned it—especially as 
that chair seems otherwise to be empty. What we have to do 
is to. capture all that these sciences have to say, and use it for 
our purposes; like those Christians of an earlier age who, 
whenever they saw anything good, boldly claimed it for them- 
selves—blithely laying hold on anything they liked even from 
pagan Greece, and (no matter whether it were the Stoics and 
Aristotle) insisting with admirable effrontery that it was their 
own. 

For all these reasons all those people who feel inclined to 
stress the importance of personality in history, seem to me to 
be mistaken if they fear the extension of scientific procedures 
or fail to capture all the resources of science for themselves. 

H, BUTTERFIELD? 


* Dr. H. Butterfield, M.A., LL.D., now master of Peterhouse, Cambridge 
and President of the Historical Association, has been professor of modern 
history in the University of Cambridge since 1944. 





THE FINANCIAL BACKGROUND OF THE WARS oF 
THE ROSES! 


It is generally admitted that the seeds of struggle betwee 
the houses of Lancaster and York were sown in Richard [fs 
reign, so that even a brief survey of this kind should begin in 
1377 and not in 1399, still less in 1455. Finance, of courg 
is not the whole story, but even a little understanding of jt 
may throw some new light on a dynastic contest which turned 
to a considerable extent on the ability to govern—a function 
for which money is essential. Fluctuations in the supply of 
money and of credit, and above all fluctuations in the sours 
of supply, are therefore interesting evidence, especially when 
we find the burden shifting all the time from one class in the 
community to another. It is evidence which it is difficult to 
interpret, owing to the bulk and technical nature of the records, 
but we are now beginning to get some sort of picture of what 
actually happened in this respect in the last century or so of 
the English middle ages. 

In this financial context the first half (1377-89) of Richard II's 
reign may be taken as introductory; it is really not a new régim 
so much as a continuation of Edward III’s. The revenue, 
which did not vary very much throughout the whole reign, 
stood at a net annual average of roughly £120,000. The total 
amount borrowed by the crown during the whole of this 
first period came to just about a single year’s revenue according 
to one interpretation, or at most £156,000 according to another, 
while about £45,000 worth of ‘fictitious loans’ was entered on 
the receipt rolls—a technicality which means that to that 
extent the government failed for the time being to satisfy its 
creditors. The comparable figures for the last ten and a half 
years of the reign (1389-99)—for the whole of which Richard 
for the first time was personally responsible—are £53,000, or 
at most, £69,000, for the loans (a remarkable and unexpected 
decrease) and {37,000 for the ‘fictitious loans’ or ‘bad tallies’. 
In spite of Richard’s rather ineffectual ‘tyranny’ and the special 


1 In this article, Mr. Anthony Steel, principal of the University College of 
South Wales and Monmouthshire, Cardiff, summarizes for the benefit of nom 
specialist readers of History the more important and general conclusions of his 
recent study, Receipt of the Exchequer, 1377-1485 (London, 
University oe, 1954, 60s.), omitting the highly technical evidence on which 
these conclusions rest. The article is published with the consent and approval 
of the Cambridge University Press. (spITOR.) 
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borrowing activities and so forth which mark his last three 
the overall financial picture is evidently favourable; the 
revenue remains constant at a high figure and irregularities 
of all kinds steadily diminish. It is true that the revenue for 
1996-9 includes some {£13,000 or so which may have been the 
of extortion and that loans totalling about £18,000 do 
notseem to have been repaid. But the first figure in itself is hardly 
large enough to justify a revolution, while there is some reason 
to suppose that there was precedent for these special loans, 
which were nearly all made in return for letters patent of 
acknowledgment under the great seal; indeed Richard might 
have paid them off eventually if he had reigned a little longer. 
What really destroyed him was undoubtedly his unwise con- 
fiscation of the Lancastrian inheritance, and it may be noted 
that the new king, though he posed as the champion of property 
and saviour of society, fastened greedily on the remains of 
Richard’s ‘hoard’ without making any effort to repay outstand- 
ing loans from Richard’s subjects. Henry’s record in such 
matters from the first was not a good one: his technical defaults 
(‘bad tallies’) jump to £135,000 for the reign; loans rise again 
to at least £94,000—possibly £117,000; and the net annual 
revenue, apart from these irregularities, declines to less than 
£90,000. It seems fairly obvious then, without going into any 
further detail, that, as I have said elsewhere, ‘on the whole the 
tevolution, in its purely financial causes and results, was, 
purely financially, unjustified’. 

If we look at the classes to which the crown was especially 
indebted both before and after 1399—whether in money or in 
service—the picture of a rather fraudulent and disappointing 
sort of usurper becomes even clearer than before. Though the 
household in the first part of Richard's reign was in a somewhat 
precarious financial state, it was never so disorganized or ‘broke’ 
asit became under Henry IV, while for the period of his personal 
tule it functioned very smoothly. The same is roughly true of 
those ‘out-of-court’ departments, chancery, privy seal and the 
exchequer, and although the picture is a little different if we 
tur to ‘local officials’ operating in Calais, Ireland or elsewhere, 
ittemains true that a progressive deterioration in their solvency 
from 1377 onwards was aggravated rather than relieved by the 
events of 1399. If we turn to non-official sources of support, we 
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find that Richard relied rather less than Henry upon bishop, 
and a good deal more upon the lower orders of the church 
that the lay magnates were most active in lending money'ty 
the crown during the minority, but in lending service (I 

not paid for with any regularity) in Henry IV’s reign; thatthe 
country gentry were as yet relatively unimportant in royal 
finance in all three periods; that there was a steady and continy. 
ing rise in the financial burdens placed upon the burgesses 
(excluding London) through the whole thirty-six years; and 
finally that with London and with ‘Aliens’ we teach 
figures of a totally different order of magnitude from 
those involved above. London in particular was a great 
supporter of Richard’s minority, and so were the Italian 
merchants, with loans totalling nearly £45,000 and £4800 
respectively; but under Richard’s personal rule the contribu. 
tions of a generally hostile London were more than halved at 
something over £21,000, while the alien merchants all but 
disappear entirely. It is an interesting effect of the revolution 
to bring the foreign merchant-bankers creeping back again— 
though only to the tune of some £5,000 or so—while London 
rockets to the impressive figure of £51,500. Although this was 
drawn mainly from individual citizens, such as the famous 
Dick Whittington and John Hende, and not from corporate 
funds, it suggests pretty clearly where London sympathies lay, 
These large loans naturally carried their own difficulties in the 
matter of repayment, and Henry’s figures for temporary 
default to Londoners and aliens are at all times considerably 
higher than those of Richard’s majority, or even of his early 
years. 

If on the other hand we compare Henry IV’s reign with that 
of his son, and both of them with the first decade of the infant 
Henry VI, we get a very different result. In the first place, 
under Henry V real revenue recovered completely from the 
disturbing effects of the Lancastrian revolution and was as 
high as it had ever been. But after his death it declined by 
nearly 36%, while borrowing in both periods remained higher 
than at any previous date, and it is ominous that during the 
period 1422-32 there was also a 75% increase over the (in this 
respect) rather modest figures of Henry V’s reign in exchequet 
inability to meet its obligations. 
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Secondly, as regards the actual persons lending money to 
the crown or disappointed by the crown under these two kings, 
there were certain marked changes after Henry V’s death. The 
infant Henry VI’s household was not unnaturally weaker and 
more impoverished than his father’s, and even his wardrobe was 
ofno financial use to him; on the contrary, it was itself highly 
embarrassed for funds and by 1432 even the royal family, at 
any rate in the persons of the two widowed queens, was going 
short of money. The older departments of the household, on 
the other hand, were continuing their evolution into separate 
departments of state, successfully detached by their own action 
from any vital contact with the involved finances of the crown. 
Thesame tendency towards detachment may be seen among the 
smaller professional officials in the localities; they may lend 
rather more than they used to do, but the scale of their small 
loans to the king is unimportant compared with the fact that 
they no longer suffer from default upon the grand scale of 
preceding reigns. They convey in fact an impression that they, 
too, may succeed in disentangling their own interests from those 
of the crown before many years are past. 

It is clear, then, that from 1422 at any rate, though the 
process certainly starts earlier, government in England will 
have to look more and more to its leading subjects for support 
and be dependent on their good will; it has exhausted most of the 
possibilities of living on its own vitals. Already under Henry V 
bishop Beaufort was lending over £35,000 to the crown, and 
he was to increase this to £45,000 and more per decade under 
Henry VI, while the contributions of the other bishops show, 
if anything, an increase, and yet they are all as a class much 
surer that the crown’s growing obligations to them will be 
honoured than they have ever been before. This, however, is 
not true in either respect of the minor clergy and religious— 
oly Henry V was strong enough to touch their pockets 
efiectively, and under his successor, as in his father’s day, 
they follow the tendency of all small lenders towards detach- 
ment, alike from the profits? and the dangers of national finance. 
a The question of profits is obscure and rather technical, but it seems to be 
po ise 4a that the big lenders usually advanced money in units of 

. 4d.), which were entered as pounds (20s.) and repaid as pounds. 


It : doubtful whether the smaller lenders were able to obtain for themselves 
% lucrative a privilege, while on the other hand considerable pressure was 
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With the laity it is on the whole a different story, for the 
lay magnates had always preferred hitherto to lend seryig 
rather than money to the crown, and the only difference betwee 
the first three Lancastrians is that the nobles were on the whok 
recouped for this service under Henry V, but bilked upon a fairly 
large scale under Henry IV, and quite fantastically so by th 
government of the young Henry VI. Nor is it altogether fai 
to say that this is merely the reverse side of the well-knom 
control of crown patronage and feudal revenue establishei 
by the council in those years, since the principal sufferer was 
the Percy earl of Northumberland, who seems to have received 
comparatively little compensation. In fact, if there is any 
truth in the suggestion already made above, that the mor 
public spirit a great man showed during the minority the mor 
dearly he had to pay for it out of his own pocket, it may be po- 
sible to find in this financial favouritism a contributory caus 
of the regional spirit and local jealousies which later helped ts 
bring about the Wars of the Roses; it is at least significant ty 
find two-thirds of the total default to noblemen in these ten 
years borne by magnates from the north of England. 

As regards the lesser gentry a close examination provide 
still further support for the generalization which has slowly 
been emerging, namely that, with the notable exception d 
Henry V’s reign, the small men of the fifteenth century werf ; 
much less affected than the great men by the financial dealing 
of the crown. In Henry V’s time, it is true, there was a tremer 
dous drive for really ‘national’ loans which resulted in vey 
widespread and substantial contributions by the gentry of d 
counties other than the far north and west, but this was a 
innovation which only a strong king could bring about and 
in spite of an apparent increase in the figures after 1422, it 
was not in fact maintained, For it was the sudden and, we may 
assume, compulsory appearance of the feoffees of the duchy d 
Lancaster, headed by the archbishop of Canterbury, whid 
inflated this total out of all proportion in Henry VI’s reign- 
the obvious moral being that where Henry V could ‘induc 
loans from practically the whole of England the government 


often brought to bear on them to make loans: it is, however, ible that som 
of them were indirectly recompensed in other ways. See K B. McFarlane 
‘Loans to the Lancastrian Kings: the Problem of Inducement’, Cambridp 
Historical Journal, ix, 51-68. 
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of his successor could ‘induce’ them merely from the duchy, 
and that only with the archbishop’s support. 

London represents another dwindling source of funds during 
these years and although, in view of the increasing stubbornness 
of successive mayors and aldermen, the council during the 
minority was forced back on approaching a large number of 
individual citizens, it soon found that the days of Whittington 
and Hende were gone for ever and in fact it met with little more 
success here than in similar approaches made to burgesses of 
smaller towns. Hence in London five-sixths of the much 
reduced total for the early years of Henry VI came eventually 
from the reluctant city authorities, just as in the case of the 
other towns a most unsatisfactory yield was ultimately offset 
oly by corporate bargaining with the powerful group of staplers 
—an expedient hitherto confined to the insolvent Henry IV. 
Finally we have the small advances still being made by alien 
merchants—advances so small that there is little change from 
year to year except, significantly, in the security with which 
they are made. 

The general picture, then, of English government finance, as 
reflected by the receipt of the exchequer, 1413-32, is not a 
happy one. In the first nine years we have a picture of a great 
king straining the resources of his people to the uttermost 
ina desperate gamble for an obsolete ideal, but the tension 
smaps, almost audibly, upon his death-bed and, though the 
liabilities he has created still remain, the means of meeting 
them have disappeared. It is no longer the fashion to carp at 
the council of his son’s minority; but its members, however 
well-meaning, had been set an insoluble problem. Yet bad as 
things were in the upshot from 1422 to 1432, they were to go 
fom bad to worse during the next generation. 

For in fact the real revenue not only did not improve in 
1482-42 but actually sank by 20% during the ensuing decade, 
while the book-keeping percentage of the gross totals in the 


reign-@ receipt rolls rose from 20% to 30% for both periods. This in- 


easein book-keeping was caused mainly by the doubling of both 
kinds of ‘loan’ during the first ten years; but in 1442-52 genuine 
bans diminished sharply (if we exclude certain large advances 
fom the staplers of Calais not recorded in the receipt), whereas 

itious loans, i.e. dishonoured tallies struck in the attempt 
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to pay off debts and expenses, rose still further. There was, 
in other words, an obvious loss of public confidence in the late 
of these two periods, accompanied by an ever greater stringency 
of revenue. When we come to details we shall see that some 
impressions left by the preceding decades have to be corrected, 
while others are maintained and even strengthened. 

For example, the extravagance and overspending of the royal 
household obviously increase in geometrical progression ag we 
move towards 1452—a trend which causes no surprise and has 
in fact been noted, in its embryonic stages, in the previous 
periods. On the other hand, the hopeful tendency observed 
in 1422-32 for not only chancery and exchequer but even local 
officials to detach themselves successfully from the financial 
troubles of the crown is emphatically reversed: the two great 
departments of state come to be involved again in lending and 
default, though on nothing like the scale of local officials, 
whose difficulties soon became enormous. This was bound to 
happen if a policy of peace abroad and economy at home could 
not be followed, for in the last resort these persons and depart- 
ments were dependent on the second of these things for their 
resources and on the first for limiting expenditure. In particular 
the naive belief that foreign conquests and border marches would 
be left undisturbed and could be expected somehow to finance 
themselves could not long be maintained. The disastrous tum 
taken by the French war and by relations with the Scots; the 
weakness of the young king, and the growth of the acquisitive 
Lancastrian party, not to mention the inadequacy of parlia- 
mentary grants, made policies of this sort quite impracticable— 
however much the commons might refuse to face the facts, 
and thereby make them far worse than they need have been. 
Even during the minority the council was invariably left 
struggling for the barest minimum of necessary supplies, and 
the attitude of parliament towards the adult Henry and his 
wife was even more unsympathetic. It was not, in short, 
government officials, whether locally or at Westminster, who 
could and did detach themselves from all responsibility for 
what was happening, but, as the figures show and as the parlia- 
mentary record might suggest, it was the smaller burgesses 
and gentry of the shires. Compared with these even the minor 
clergy’s. instinct towards detachment, noted in the previous 
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decade (1422-32), was weak: indeed they seemed to show a 
somewhat less selfish spirit than the middle-class laymen, 
and, both by lending and by making grants in convocation, 
actually increased their rather humble contribution towards 
the national necessities. 

Where the commons failed, however, the minor clergy could 
do little, for the gap between resources and expenditure was 
far too wide. There remained only the great men, lay and 
derical; the wealthy corporations, such as London and the staple; 
the limited resources of the duchy of Lancaster itself; and per- 
haps the alien merchants, if their pockets could be touched. 
The last of these expedients was the only one not seriously 
attempted under Henry VI, though the first half of Edward IV’s 
reign was to show how much could be achieved in that direction 
byastronger and a wiser government. Henry VI’s time on the 
contrary was the age of taxes upon aliens—an irritating pin- 
prick, meant to satisfy the jealousy of the commons, whom it 
completely failed to move to any greater show of generosity, 
while in itself it brought in very little and only helped to aggra- 
vate the lack of confidence in the Lancastrians felt by wealthy 
foreigners to whom the crown might otherwise have turned 
with some effect. It is not that alien loans were wholly dis- 
continued, but rather that they failed to be (appreciably) 
increased, and that thereseemed to be no sense of their potentiali- 
ties, such as Edward later realized. 

This left only the great churchmen with substantial funds in 
hand—in practice only Beaufort and, to some extent, Chichele 
—together with the Lancaster feoffees, the Londoners, the 
staple, and a handful of the wealthier and more public-spirited, 
orperhaps politically ambitious, laymen. Beaufort and Chichele 
played their parts magnificently until their dying days—not, 
itmay be, without profit to themselves, but it is only fair to 
say that it is difficult to see how the government could have 
been maintained so long without them; nor did it in fact survive 
their deaths for many years without disaster. It is noticeable, 
too, that both these great ecclesiastical financiers seemed to 
operate from time to time in close connection with the feoffees 
of the duchy of Lancaster, almost as if the full exploitation of 
the resources of the duchy—a policy which, for one reason or 
amother, ceased to be pursued not long before their deaths— 
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had been practically a condition of their later loans. This 
fanciful, no doubt, but it is at least a strange coincidence tha 
the loans from all three sources seem to wax and wane together, 

The staplers and the Londoners, whose leading figures, such 
as Sir William Estfeld, were frequently identical, had ay 
obvious financial interest in the maintenance of order oye 
anarchy, coupled with the safeguarding, for general purpose, 
of Calais and its hinterland. They were therefore an abiding 
source of comfort to the crown, and both of them had long bee, 
accustomed in emergencies to come to its support: both indeed 
were ready for another twenty years at least to go on giving 
that support, whoever sat upon the throne. 

Still it was not enough: a government cannot continue in- 
definitely to live on borrowed money without adequate taxation 
revenues, more especially when it is continually wasting what 
small capital resources it may still possess for political and 
private ends. The spasmodic injections of new money, all of 
which had got to be repaid, and some of it quite possibly with 
heavy interest—money coming not only from the sources | 
have mentioned but also from great men like John and Edmund 
Beaufort or William de la Pole on one side, or the duke of 
York upon the other; the more disinterested contributions of 
financiers and public servants like lord Cromwell or lord Saye 
and Sele—all these were merely drugs, and dangerous drugs, 
by which the failing organism was barely kept alive. The same 
may be said of the willingness of many of these magnates to 
do service on the marches, or in Ireland, or in France, very 
largely from their own resources when they could no longer 
cash the tallies of assignment they received. It was perhaps 
a generous gesture and a help for the time being, but these men 
were not really altruists to that extent: in due course they 
demanded new and more effective tallies for their servic 
and expenses, and continued to demand until they got them, 
and so from all these causes the vicious spiral of Lancastrian 
insolvency began to turn and twist and spin like a tornado. 

What was worse, the money question came to be bound 
up with personal ambitions, fears and hatreds; government of 
any sort was grudged and regularly denied support, and yet 
the absence of all ‘governance’ was found by most to be intoler- 
able. When things came to this pitch only the explosion of 
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dvil war could solve the problem, for if the decadent Lancastrian 

could not govern—principally because it had become 
too weak and selfish, too impoverished and too unpopular 
to do so—there were others who could claim to take its place. 
in 1452the Wars of the Roses had begun in everything but actual 
fighting—and the first battle of St. Albans was only three years 
away. 

Real revenue for this last abnormal period of over thirty 
years (1452-85) seems to fluctuate between £24,000 and £33,000 
per annum—the lowest it had ever been—but whereas Henry's 
war-disturbed figures are, paradoxically, fairly accurate, these 
low totals take little or no account of important external sources 
of income created or acquired in the more peaceful reign of 
Edward IV. We must add liberally in the latter’s case for 
benevolences, most of which, for obvious reasons, were omitted 
from the receipt rolls; for the whole, or at the very least a large 
portion of, the French pension (from 1475); and very probably 
for the profits upon trading ventures undertaken by the crown, 
which, though not entirely new, certainly became much more 
frequent and undoubtedly account for much more than the 
receipt rolls will allow; besides which there were relatively 
lavish parliamentary grants whose proceeds for one reason and 
another were not included in the rolls, and also the Calais 
customs (offset by expenses, it is true)—which from 1466 were 
handled under contract, with their accompanying charges, by 
the staplers. All this must be considered to have been real 
income, and it must also be remembered that, owing to the 
transmutation of the French relationship from a heavy debit 
to an asset, Edward IV had nothing like the expenses of the 
unfortunate Henry VI. In the 1460’s, it is true, and indeed 
util the early 1470’s, he was still menaced with further civil 
war and insurrection, while these new sources of relief were as 
yet in only part operation; but in his last ten years at least, if 
not earlier, he was very much more prosperous and secure 
than his predecessor—a fact which the receipt rolls disguise. 

It may be that this period of prosperity alone accounts for 
the steep fall in the book-keeping percentage in the rolls from 
asteady 30% or more to only 6% after 1475: there was no longer 
any need to borrow money on the grand scale or to pay creditors 
with doubtful tallies of assignment. Had Richard III won the 
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battle of Bosworth, of course, the picture might have 
again; for the French pension had ceased and the civil warts hai 
been renewed, and there is little reason to suppose that th 
usurper would have shown the financial and political ability 
of Henry Tudor. It is significant that even during the ty 
years through which he clung to the throne (for which, moreover 
only three receipt rolls out of four survive) there is a disting 
rise in genuine, though not in fictitious, loans. Whether this 
rise would have gone on, however, depends not only on th 
chances of the civil war but also on the interesting question 
whether the habit of omitting major items from the recej 
rolls had become so well-established under Edward IV that th 
three clerks of the receipt would never have regained ther 
old importance or have been encouraged to revive upon a lang 
scale such obsolete procedures as those of the fictitious loan, 

But these are speculations on the might-have-been—neva 
a very profitable mode of writing history. To return to facts 
the change from Lancastrian to Yorkist is marked by many 
other things, one of which is the increased adventurousness and 
rather shady prosperity of certain members of the royal house 
hold. Under Henry we have impecunious, hag-ridden official 
who can offer nothing but their service to the crown; but unde 
Edward there is clearly coming into existence a type of courtier 
—generally a common-lawyer—on the make, who is evidently 
encouraged in his dubious activities by a king who was abl 
and unscrupulous enough himself in such respects to appreciate 
these qualities in others. The one condition laid upon thes 
Says and Fowlers and Kidwellys, whose very names are typically 
obscure, seems to have been that of lending from their profits 
to the crown; but, provided that they did so, their private 
financial relations—with the Londoners, for example—may 
well have been encouraged. On the whole they were smal 
fry, but they were doing well for themselves: indeed, the lifting 
of the Yorkist stone by Henry Tudor must have revealeda 
host of creeping, thriving things beneath it. 

Some of these men held office in the exchequer, but in genera 
the great loans made by that department in the war years wert 
the work of magnate treasurers who had already been employed 
for just such a purpose, and with similar success, by 
Lancastrians. Their activities in both periods—though, o 
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course, the individual magnates concerned are apt to change— 
easily explain why the size and number of the loans made by 
magnates in their private function come to be so small: those 
of them who were prepared to lend money to the crown were 
mainly doing so as office-holders and were assuming large 
administrative responsibilities. One of them—John Tiptoft, 
cath of Worcester—even has a triple réle, for he lends in mote 
oficial capacities than one; but with this exception, and that 
of an occasional treasurer of Calais, the moneylenders among 
the people I have called ‘local’ officials are usually customs 
oficers of some sort, who'were after all by this time about the 
only persons in that category in the least likely to have any 
money in hand. Customs in fact—pledged, abated and remitted 
and assigned as they now were—had become about the only 
steady source of revenue, and it is indeed remarkable that they 
went on being collected with such comparative efficiency right 
through the period of the civil wars, and even during some 
yearsin the 1460’s when Edward had as yet no parliamentary 
title to them at all. Probably the explanation lies precisely in 
the fact that not only the king but so many other powerful 
persons and corporations (such as the staple) who had tallies 
of assignment on the customs stood to gain by their collection: 
the position was hopelessly confused, but there was at least a 
majority interest in keeping the collection of the customs going, 
whichever side was uppermost in the civil war. 

Bishops, broadly speaking, cease to be financiers in this 
epoch, with the possible exception of George Neville, bishop of 
Exeter, and William Gray, bishop of Ely; in any case, whatever 
these two did, they did as chancellor and treasurer respectively, 
aid no other bishop made more than what one might call 
small routine loans to the government. In proportion to their 
much smaller wealth the minor clergy did a good deal more, 
especially in aid of the Lancastrians, when their contribution 
was actually twice as much as that of the episcopate. The 
country gentry and smaller burgesses, on the other hand, out- 
side London and Calais, were unwilling to take risks of any 
kind for either dynasty, and refused in their own homes as 
steadfastly as they did through representatives at Westminster 
0 provide adequately for the financial needs of government. 

Weare left with the three great groups of powerful merchants 
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—the first two closely interlocked—who lived in London, 
Calais and north Italy. Of these the first and last showed, 
pronounced Yorkist bias; aliens in particular utterly refuse 
to help the tottering Lancastrians. Londoners were rathy 
more generous, but reserved their main effort to set up and 
fortify the Yorkists; while the staplers seem to have thought 
that, in their own interest, any form of English government 
in any hands was better than none, and to have subsidized lj 
and sundry indiscriminately to the limits of their power, 

But all this applies only to the last Lancastrian and the first 
Yorkist decades: after 1475 the ingenious Edward is secure, 
and so the powerful assistance of magnate treasurers, staplers, 
Londoners and Italian finance houses, which had done so much 
to put him where he was and keep him there, falls right away, 
Even the staplers’ contract to collect the Calais customs and 
pay the Calais garrison is not exempt, in time, from this develop 
ment. Yet the structure which Edward had so painfully 
assembled was a personal one: it had already cracked and was 
collapsing at his death, and though the usurper Richard did 
his best to shore the ruins by reviving some at least of the tradi- 
tional expedients, it was only on a small and feeble scale and 
the effort was predestined to defeat. Not least in matters of 
exchequer records and financial cunning the establishment of 
Henry Tudor on the throne meant for England the beginning 
of a new and stabler world. 


ANTHONY STEEL. 





THE CONGRESS OF ARRAS, 1435 


The Congress of Arras has been called a medieval Congress 
of Vienna, and the first great international peace conference. 
It certainly danced, it did better, it played the game of pawme 
and watched armed combat. There were many scenes of 

in the Burgundian town, and its abbey of St. Vaast, 
where gathered the diplomats of England, France and Burgundy, 
under the watchful eye of Duke Philip of Burgundy, and the 
direction of two cardinal mediators, Nicolo Albergati, the 
saintly and experienced legate of Eugenius IV, and Hugues de 
Lusignan, the overbearing legate of the council of Basle. The 
English left in high dudgeon, with little hope of further negotia- 
tions, while the French and Burgundians remained to conclude 
the treaty of Arras, by which Duke Philip deserted the English 
alliance, and returned to the fold as doyen of the peers of France. 

The Congress is exceptionally well documented, so that dis- 
coveries are still possible in the archives of Paris, Dijon, Lille 
and London. From this wealth of information it is possible to 
obtain details of the workings of the Congress and the procedure 
of negotiation in this period when modern diplomacy was in 
its formative stage. A complete study on this subject has 
been published elsewhere; this paper is confined to the 
Anglo-French negotiations which occupied the first half of 
the Congress. 

In these deliberations,’ the duke of Burgundy, who tactfully 
declined the leadership of the English embassy, was careful to 
maintain the strictest official neutrality. He had been allied 
with England since 1419, an alliance concluded after the murder 
of his father, John the Fearless, at Montereau*, but now he 
considered himself a third party in the dispute, with what he 


* This article was read as a paper to the medieval section of the 9th Inter- 
national Conference of Historical Sciences held at the Sorbonne in August 1950. 
The present writer's full study of thé congress was published as The Congress 

Arras, 1435 : a study in Medieval Diplomacy, (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1955). 
; basic sources are two records of the proceedings, one in French and one 
in Latin, produced by the embassy of Henry VI, and printed in F. Schneider, 
Der Europdische Friedenshongress von Arvas (1435) und die Friedenspolitik 
Papst Eugens IV und das Basler Konzils (Griess, 1919), and a journal written 
by the provost of the abbey of St. Vaast (Antoine de la Taverne), who was 
present at the Congress. This is printed by A. Bossuat, Journal de la paix 
@' Arras oo en l'abbaye de Saint Vaast entre Charles VII et Philippe le Bon 


‘ J,0’Avont, La querelle des Armagnacs et des Bourguignons (Dijon, 1943), 
Pp» 309 ef seq. 
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always termed ‘son interest particulier’. Apart therefore from 
frigid advice to the English, and warm but as yet unofficial 
friendship for the French, he remained in the background. 
a most unusual position for Duke Philip. 

The embassies of the rival protagonists, Henry VI and Charis 
VII, first demand attention. The Lancastrian monarchy, 
that double monarchy so well analysed by Professor Calmette! 
sent a double embassy to Arras, part English, part Lancastriap. 
French (the term here used for the French adherents of Henty 
VI). Such diplomatic manifestation of the double monarchy 
had first been seen at the council of Basle, where a doubk 
embassy claiming to represent Henry VI king of England and 
France, had provoked violent outbursts from the ambassadors 
of Charles VII. The embassy sent to Arras was composed of 
twelve English ambassadors, led by the archbishop of York, 
John Kemp, and five or more Lancastrian-French, led by the 
bishop of Lisieux, Pierre Cauchon. It had one procuration, or 
power to negotiate, and with one unimportant exception, 
common instructions.’ The quorum, in addition to Kemp, was 
four English and four French ambassadors, Collaboration be- 
tween the two sections of the embassy was the order of the day, 
When Kemp was ill it was Cauchon, and not one of the two 
English bishops present, who took over the spokesmanship. The 
double monarchy made a better diplomatic showing here than 
on any other occasion. The threat to its position was not yet 
acknowledged, at least in government circles, witness the obstin- 
acy and pride of the English at Arras. 

By contrast, Charles VII’s impressive embassy, headed by 
the archbishop of Reims, was not the only embassy at Aras 
from what may be called ‘Valois’ France. There were embassies 
from the princes of France, and from many towns. The great 


nobles had learnt independence in the troubled days of Charles 

* J. Calmette and E. Déprez, La France et |’ Angleterre en confit, (Histom 
du Mébyen Age, vii (i), Paris, 1937, pp. 325 et seq.) See also a most interesting 
study in P, Champion and P. de Thoisy, Bourgogne France-Angleterre 
Traité de Troyes (Paris, 1934). 

* Monumenta Conciliorum generalium seculi decimi quinti, edit. Caesareat 
Academiae scientiarum socii delegati (Vienna-Basle, 1857-1935), ii, 71; 
J. Haller, Concilium Basiliense, Studien und Quellen zur Geschichte des K 
von Basel, (Basel, 1896-1904), iii, 176, v, 100, 405-6; A. Zellfelder, England wnd 
das Basler Konzil (Berlin, 1913), p. 257. 

* Thomas Rymer, Foedera (London, 1704-1735), x, 612; J. Stevensoa, 
Letters and papers illustrative of the wars of the English in France, Rolls Series 
(London, 1861-4), ii, 431-3. 
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VI;bynow they were accustomed to send their own ambassadors 
abroad to negotiate and watch their interests.* Similarly, the 
towns, accustomed to bargain for their own life in the face of 
attack, now from one side, now from the other, would send 
ambassadors to parley for protection or to decide on which side 
their loyalty lay. Most of all Paris, and her university, played 
an exceptional réle in politics and diplomacy at this date;’ 
still occupied by the English, the capital sent an independent 
embassy to Arras to plead for her existence. So France, torn 
and divided by foreign rule and factious strife, had many 
representatives at Arras. England, though her future in France 
was threatened, sent one united embassy from the lands under 
her dominion. 

The two royal embassies had large retinues; in all, and includ- 
ing Burgundians from outside the city, the number of strangers 
in Arras was estimated by the ducal harbinger, who arranged 
lodgings, as between 9,000 and 10,000, while the échevins 
gave a figure of over 4,000 men, as lodged in the ville alone, 
excluding the cité and suburbs. Moreover, the French, and 
almost certainly the English also, had come with armed escorts. 
Philip of Burgundy had seen to it that the English were isolated 
in the ci#é, while the French were lodged in the ville, close to 
St. Vaast and to the Burgundians, an arrangement which can 
hardly have been accidental.* The duke had his own archers 
present, and the échevins enforced safety measures. Neverthe- 
less, it is remarkable that there were no outbreaks of violence, 
inacity teeming with men of many nations, whose comings 
and goings to the abbey offered countless opportunities for 
provocation. 

The actual negotiations were probably not attended by any 
save the diplomats immediately concerned; Philip of Burgundy 
was told by the cardinals to come with few councillors, while 
even outsiders of distinction, such as Antoine de la Taverne, 


* The + seey seed chronicler Jean Chartier gives a list of French nobles 
hartier, Histoire de Charles VII (edit. D. Godefroy) (Paris, 


at Arras v- 
1661), p. 73). Other details are provided by manuscript sources which are 
indicated in the writer's fuller study of the Congress. 
See C. Gross, ‘The political influence of the University of Paris in the 
Middle Ages’, American Historical Review, vi (1900-1), 440 et seq. 
On the numbers see Chartier, op. cit., p. 82; Antoine de la Taverne, op.cit., 


p. 110 (@ summary of the records kept by the échevins of Arras). Arrange- 
ments for the s$ are recorded by Antoine de la Taverne, whose editor 
sg & map of medieval Arras. 
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provost of St. Vaast, never penetrated the conference: room, 
The scene inside it was of two benches, one for the cardinals 
and their assistants, the other for the embassy having audience, 

Discussions were punctuated by proposiciones, solemn speeches 
usually in Latin, and with a theme. Such speeches are usually 
mentioned by Antoine de la Taverne with the words ‘propos 
moult haultement’ and occasionally described as ‘en langaig 
moult orné de rethoricque’. The English were instructed tp 
present their credentials to the cardinals ‘cum solemmilay 
proposicionis’ and the archbishop of York delivered an ornate 
Latin speech with the theme ‘Quam speciosi sunt pedes 
evangelizancium pacem’. The envoys of the council of Bask 
made speeches in Latin and with themes, to the three parties, 
on the subject of peace. On one occasion the archbishop of 
Reims is specially mentioned as speaking ‘en franchois sam 
prendre theume en latin’ .® 

It is probable that Latin: was reserved for these solemn 
occasions, and that French was the working language of 
discussion. Latin speeches are always specially noted; no 
layman with the exception of the Burgundian chancellor 
(a trained lawyer) is recorded as speaking in Latin, andit 
would probably have been impossible for many of the lay 
ambassadors to do so. The English may therefore have been 
driven back on their French of the school of Stratford atte Bowe. 
Even in 1418, with Henry V behind them, they had failed to 
establish Latin as the language of negotiation. Then the 
French had blankly refused to speak ‘in indifferenti lingua 
latina’, and the English had used their native tongue, m 
retaliation for French speeches ‘in lingua vudgari’, with Latin 
translations of peace offers as the medium of understanding." 
There is no evidence that the English revived the dispute in 1485. 

How did the discussion proceed? The English and French 
never appeared together before the mediators. A typical 
day was 12 August; the English came first before the cardinals, 
made an offer and withdrew, the French were summoned, 
then withdrew; the English had a second audience, the French 

* Details from Antoine de la Taverne, op. ci¢., and the records printed by 
Schneider, op. cié. 

© Record of the Anglo-French negotiations in Rymer, ix, 633-4, 637, 


657-9. See also J. W. Wylie and W. T. Waugh, The reign of Henry ¥ 
(Cambridge, 1914-29), iii, 152-7. 
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a second, and finally the English a third. This was the normal 

e, the parties awaiting summons in separate rooms 
sear the conference chamber. It is very probable that this 

e by indirect negotiation partly resulted from the bitter 
jostility of the parties, already shown at Basle, and which at 
Aras prevented them attending even divine service together 
(gach were the difficulties over precedence) and made any public 
meeting between them impossible. But I do not think this the 
main reason, weighty though it is. The decretals of Gregory 
[KX include the provision that ‘sigillatim examinandi sunt 
tates Albergati and the cardinal of Cyprus were churchmen 
before they were diplomats. Is it not possible that they regarded 
the querelle of England and France as a case to be resolved, 
and the parties as witnesses to be called and examined? The 
we of ecclesiastical court procedure, though perhaps not quite 
in accord with the cardinals’ declared position as mediators 
and not judges, would come naturally to the legates. 

But this is not all. Anglo-French negotiations were held 
at Avignon in 1344 with the pope and cardinals acting as 
mediators. Here, as at Arras, the parties had separate audiences; 
oily twice were they summoned together, once to be told that 
they were not progressing at all, and once that they might 
weer to their masters for further orders. Actual deliberations on 
a peace settlement took place by indirect negotiation as at 
Arras.” If we had details of Albergati’s peace conferences in 
492 and 1433, we should probably find the same procedure. 
It is permissible to suggest that indirect negotiation, in 
[94 and 1435, was based on ecclesiastical court procedure. 
This conclusion is strengthened by the fact that the Franco- 
Burgundian discussions at Arras, though largely held without 
the cardinals’ help, apparently continued this procedure of 
separate audiences. 

Indirect negotiation places the mediators in a key position. 
It does not call merely for the friendly chairmanship of a con- 
ference, as when two parties appear together before a mediator; 


* Corpus Turis Canonici, ii Decretalium Collectiones (edit. A. Friedberg, 
leipzig, 1881), p. 339 (Decretales Gregorii Papae IX, Lib. II, Tit. XX, 
de et attestationibus, Cap. LII.) 


9 Record of the conference printed in Kervyn de Lettenhove’s edition of 
Froisart; xviii (Brussels, 1874), pp. 235-54. See also E. Déprez, ‘La conference 
# Avignon (1344), arbitrage pontifical entre la France et |’Angleterre’, in 
Enays presented to T. F. Tout (Manchester, 1925), pp. 301 ef seg. 
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but for the reporting and interpreting of one side to the other 
with all the opportunities for changed emphasis, conscious ¢ 
unconscious, that this procedure presents. It is not only tay 
which grow and alter in the telling. All the evidence, howeyy 
suggests that the cardinals nobly fulfilled their difficult tax 

There were two essentials. First, impartiality, a point m 
which Albergati had always insisted, and which was emphasise 
in the instructions of the council of Basle to their embagy 
itself chosen from conciliar representatives of countries no 
involved in the dispute. The embassy was even instructed in 
the minutae of the game; Louis de Luxembourg, chancel 
in France for the Lancastrian government was to be called 
merely bishop of Thérouanne, and Regnault de Chartres, 
merely archbishop of Reims, to avoid designating either chan. 
cellor of France.'* Albergati, the more active of the tw 
cardinals, certainly took no side, until the rupture of negotia 
tions demanded plain speaking. The English, it is true, called 
him a wolf in sheep’s clothing, as we are told by Aeneas Sylvius, 
who was present at Arras as one of Albergati’s secretaries; 
but that was after the event. 

The second essential, stressed in the concilar instructions, 
was that procedure should be by way of mediation, and net 
of judgement or coercion. Both cardinals reiterated this view, 
yet it was an almost impossible position. Sooner or later they 
would be compelled to pronounce, if not on the rights of th 
parties, at least on the relative merit of their peace proposals 
This might well savour of judgement rather than mediation 
Significantly, the English emphasised that the cardinals wer 
mediators only, and yet constantly demanded to be told which 
side had offered most for peace. On the central issue of the 
rights of the parties, the mediators abstained from any declam 
tion of opinion until the very end. Only then, when the arch 
bishop of York had expostulated, not for the first time, on his 
master’s sacred right to the throne of France, a right not to be 
discussed by mortal man, and on the inadequacy of French 
offers and the English intention of leaving—only then did 
Albergati roundly declare that Charles VII had the greater 


“ Schneider, op. cit., pp. 157-8. ‘ 

4 Pii Secundi Pontificis Maximi Commentarii (edit. J. Gobellinus, Rome, 
1584), p. 3; The Commentaries of Pius II { edit. F. A. Gragg and L. C. Gabel 
Smith College Studies in History, xxii, Northampton (Mass.), 1937], p. 2L 
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tight to the throne. '° It was a necessary prelude to his declared 
intention of negotiating a Franco-Burgundian peace. 

Two points of procedure were raised by the English. First 
they requested that the peace proposal of one side should not be 
revealed to the other, until the latter had also made an offer.'® 
There was to be simultaneous communication of offers, after 
each side had made one. This does not appear to have been 
followed. Probably it was found impossible; before making an 
offer, one side would naturally demand to know what the other 
hadlast proposed. The English themselves were most vociferous 
in their demands for information. The pattern of negotiation 
was therefore alternate offers, each side knowing the latest 
move of the other. 

Secondly, the English demanded that offers be put in writing. ?” 
The French stated that this could not be done until the end of 
negotiations, and although the English reaction is not known, it 
is unlikely that they conceded what the French refused. In 
fact the last French offer, sent to England after the Congress, 
isthe only official text of an offer remaining. This lack of written 
offers made the parties completely dependent on the mediators 
for information. On one occasion the English read out to the 
cardinals their version of what they had been told was the latest 
French offer; they were told ‘en substance estoit auvrayrapportée’ . 
They appear later ‘recitantes sub compendio oblacionem ultimam 
factam per ambassiatores partis adverse’, while the phrase ‘pars 
adversa, ut retulerunt domini cardinales’ is a frequent entry 
in the English record of the French offers. There was therefore 
much detailed reporting of complex proposals to be done by the 
mediators. 


This refusal to commit offers to writing, at least until the 
end of negotiations, was probably connected with the accepted 
tuling that offers once made and refused were ipso facto null and 
wid. At Alencon in 1418, the English had forced the French to 
put offers in writing,’* and they produced these at Arras. But 
the French replied that times had changed since 1418, and that 
ithad then been declared that unless a conclusion was reached 
Wlata haberentur pro non oblatis.’ The English themselves 

ts onneider, op. cit., pp. 109-116. 

» eid. pp. 98, 109, 113, 138, 145-6. 
’ a pp. 100, 139. 
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prefaced one offer at Arras with a declaration that if not a 

their king was in no way bound by it. Yet there was the irres. 
istible temptation to bring up evidence from past negotiations, 
even if they had been inconclusive, to bolster up present claims, 
In 1435 the English produced French offers of 1418; in 1499, 
when their fortunes were still lower, they quoted the offers of 
1435, only to be told (by Isabella of Burgundy) the discomfiting 
truth that the more powerful a king the greater the peace offers 
made to him, with remarks on the number of towns lost by 
Henry VI since 1435.1° It was to guard against such tactics, no 
doubt, that written offers were barred at Arras. 

To digress, this Congress shows quite clearly the use of 
historical documents in diplomacy. The English produced 
evidence from 1418, and they of course dwelt on the treaty of 
Troyes, which was in turn dissected by the Burgundian chancery 
and by the mediators, who categorically stated that they had 
seen the documents ‘lesquelx nous avons veu, tenu, maniéd, a 
regardé de mot 2 mot.’ Jean Germain, bishop of Nevers, was 
far away at Basle during the Congress; but he has left what we 
should now call the perfect ‘write up’ of the scene. The more 
perfect, since like a good journalist, he was not there. He 
writes: — 

‘Coffers are broken open... titles taken out of chests, signed 
charters produced from strong boxes, codices investigated, old 
parchments rise again from their graves, volumes are added and 
twisted rolls laid out. Cyrographs are allowed if originals are 


lacking; documents are examined for signatures and seals, and to 
see if the text is complete’. 


Obviously, there were those at Arras who could have qualified 
as diplomatists, even at the Ecole des Chartes. 

The peace offers themselves cannot be considered here. What 
is interesting is the wariness with which the parties proceeded. 
First there was close scrutiny of credentials. So essential a 
preliminary had its opportunities. Odious comparisons were 
made between the number of ambassadors named in the pro 
curations and the lesser number actually present. The English 
were accused of the gross negligence of omitting the date of 

1%” Proceedings and Ordinances of the Privy Council of England (edit., 
H. Nicolas, London, 1834-7), v, 399. 

2 Jean Germain, Liber de virtutibus Philippi ducis Burgundie, in Chromiques 


rélatives a I’histoire de la Belgique sous la domination des ducs de Bourgogm 
(edit. Kervyn de Lettenhove, Brussels, 1876), ii, 51. 
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theincarnation from their procuration (an omission which was 
normal in England, but usually rectified in foreign correspond- 
ence), This preliminary criticism, could in fact be prolonged al- 
most indefinitely; it was a useful manoeuvre in the diplomatic 
cold war of those days. 

There was similar fencing over the negotiations proper. It 
wasa humiliation to be asked to make the first bid. The English 
insisted that the French should do this, as they had called the 
conference in the first place (it being implied that to ask for 
apeace conference was the part of the weaker side). The English 
had to give way on this, but throughout the parties were most 
careful to secure alternate proposals and counter-proposals, 
rather in the fashion of a tennis match, although on occasion 
the mediators ruled out an offer as inadequate, and compelled 
the submission of a second before referring to the other side. 
That this matter was one for manoeuvring, with an eye to 
prestige, is shown by the events at Alengon in 1418. The English 
then were in the stronger position, and compelled the French to 
open with an offer, since they declared that the dauphin had 
asked for the meeting. The French protested that their offer 
should be followed by one from the English, according to 
accepted procedure, and when they were compelled to make a 
second and a third before the English had made any, they again 
protested at the infringement of normal practice. At Arras, with 
the mediators in control, the normal procedure was alternate 
offers. It is however interesting that the parties usually pre- 
faced their offers with elaborate protestations of their desire for 
peace. Such was probably the accepted formula for a peace 
proposal; it might also be a virtuous cloak for diplomatic 
surrender. If compelled to make an offer out of turn, or to offer 
more than prestige would stomach, it was expedient to give 
way gracefully and from the highest motives. 

The temper of discussions was neither conciliatory nor patient. 
The rising fortunes of the French, and the threatened position 
of the English produced the same result—obstinacy and uncom- 
Promising hostility. The French, as their own ambassadors later 
admitted, were in no mood for dealing with the English, whom 
they hoped to bring to reason after settling with Burgundy.** 


a Testimony of Arthur of Brittany, count of Richemont (Richmond in 
orkshire) in Bibliothéque Nationale MS. francais 10365, f. 47r. 
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Nevertheless they produced an attempt at a permanent settle. 
ment, thought out in detail, but demanding complete surrender 
of English claims. The English, as shown by some instructions] 
have discovered, wished to get off with a truce and a marriage 
alliance, fearing that any other solution would prove to 
costly. They sheltered behind the minority of their king,** and 
produced only stop-gap proposals. They refused to pronounce 
on the central issue of the rival claims to the French throne, saye 
to defend the right of one king to have two kingdoms, witha 
shrewd hit at dukes similarly encumbered. It is amusing thatin 
1439 they were reduced to defending the converse, the rule of 
one kingdom by two kings, with learned references to Carol 
ingian times.** In 1435 they had not thus stooped to theorise 
from actuality. 

The reactions of the two parties to the proposals of the other 
side show their frame of mind. The English invariably dis 
missed French offers with some expression of disgust; ‘derisions 
et mocqueries’ was a favourite term, while one proposal was 
likened to an apple offered to a child. The French, so far as 
we can tell from the English protocols, were similarly outspoken, 
Once they got up from their seats laughing and mocking, on 
hearing the latest English offer, while once, delving into the 
past to destroy English claims to the throne, and even to 
Normandy, they declared:—‘guil y eust ung bastart qui conguis 
Angleterre, qui se disoit duc de Normandie, lequel ou aulire de 
ses successeurs ou predecesseurs vendirent Normandie aussi don 
tlz avotont instrument’ . 

The mutual antipathy of the rival claims to the throne, 
was personified in the ambassadors of the rival kings. This 
is no mere rhetoric; some of the ambassadors held French titles 
and lands also claimed by rivals on the other side. The issue 
was a foregone conclusion; for, as Albergati said, ‘chacune des 
parties pretendoit que tout estoit sien et que |’ autre n'y avoit riens. 
The dispute was to be decided on the field of battle and not in 
the conference room. 


* Instructions in Bibliothéque Nationale MS. latin 1448, f. 74r and 74¥. 
How much a royal minority limited the ao authority of the govert 
ment is at present still being investigated. However, it appears that 
belligerent mood of the government in 1435 would in any case have precluded 
a settlement of the dispute by peaceful means. 


™ Proceedings and Ordinances of the Privy Cowncil of England, v, 358. 
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Yet this barren conference can teach us much of diplomatic 
negotiation, much more than the Franco-Burgundian discussion 
which followed. The outcome was dismal for the English whose 
forts, according to Commynes, had never been diplomacy™, yet 

because of their failure, they recorded every point of 
procedure, every rebuff and rejoinder. The conference would 
make sorry telling at home; and fear of cross-questioning after 
an event induces careful notetaking. We should be grateful for 
this. We can watch the daily course of a peace conference, 
conducted with impartiality by mediators, without any act of 
violence, despite the angry mood of the parties and the war 
which still raged nor far away from the city. The mediators had 
come from Italy, from Cyprus, from Poland, from Sweden, from 
Lorraine and from Portugal; such were the nationalities of the 
cardinals and their assistants, They had travelled, as one of 
them said, from the ends of the earth in the cause of peace.** 
Their failure should not detract from the magnitude of the 
attempt, an attempt which has lessons even for us today. 

JOYCELYNE G. DickrNnson.** 


de Commynes, Mémoires (edit. J. Calmette, Les Classiques de 


4 
histoire de France au moyen dge, Paris, 1924-5), i, 221; ii, 60. 

* Erlangen University Library, M.S. 537, f. 153r. Speech of the bishop of 
Albenga before the French at Arras. His ‘theme’ was ‘Pax hominibus Sone 
” (Luke, ii, 14.) 

Joycelyne G. Dickinson, M.A., D.Phil., is librarian of St. Hugh's 





PRUSSIAN DESPOTISM AT ITS HEIGHT 


The foundations of the Hohenzollern despotism were laid 
in the second half of the seventeenth century by Frederick 
William, the ‘Great Elector’ of Brandenburg. He eliminated 
the Estates as a political factor in the government of his tert. 
tories, although they continued to meet and to exercise certain 
functions, without being able to resist the growth of absolute 
government. He created the standing army and the bureaucracy 
which became the unifying framework of the Hohenzollem 
state. He introduced the urban excise which became the 
cornerstone of the system: it was administered by the new 
bureaucracy, provided the major part of the army’s financial 
needs, deprived the Estates of the power of the purse, and the 
towns of the remnants of self-government. He began to incul- 
cate in the native nobility of Brandenburg and Pomerania 
the custom of serving the state, be it in the army or in the 
government and administration. He laid the foundations 
which enabled his successors to make eighteenth-century 
Prussia a major European power. 

Under the Great Elector, however, the machinery of govem- 
ment which made this policy possible was not fully developed, 
and the deployment of despotism was still hampered by local 
resistance and insufficient revenue. It was only under the string- 
ent government of Frederick William I (1713-40) that despotism 
reached its highest point. Perhaps no other German ruler has 
influenced the development of his state so deeply as the ‘soldier- 
king’, the ‘drill-sergeant of Potsdam’. Not only did the system 
which he perfected continue almost unchanged until the early 
nineteenth century, and would have persisted longer had it 
not been destroyed by Napoleon on the battlefield of Jena; 
but if anyone can be dubbed the father of Prussian militarism, 
it is this king who never started a major war and hardly ever 
used his magnificent army. 

Frederick William (and his son after him) ruled himself, 
in a more direct sense than Louis XIV had done. His ministers 
were merely his subordinate tools; he was his own finance 


1 For all details see: ‘The Great Elector and the Foundation of the Hohen- 
gollern Despotism’, English Historical Review, Ixv (1950), 175-202; and The 
Origins of Prussia, (1954), pp. 179-201, 253-277. 
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minister and commander-in-chief,? and thus in charge of the 
two most important functions of his state, both closely con- 
nected, as military expenditure consumed over seventy per 
gat of the total revenue.’ The officials, ministers and generals 
reported in writing to the king, who made the decisions himself, 
helped not by any qualified advisers but only by subaltern 
secretaries.‘ The authorities simply had to execute the royal 
decrees, which reached them either as marginal comments of 
the king scribbled on to their reports, or as decisions dictated 
by him to a secretary.” There was no council and no discussion, 
and hardly any possibility of changing the royal ruling once 
ithad been made. As early as 1716 the Hanoverian resident in 
Berlin reported that the king did not trust his ministers and 
often rebuffed them in such a form that they did not dare to 
propose even the most obvious things; that all affairs were 
reported in writing to the king, who was seldom in Berlin; 
that he wrote his decisions with his own hand, according to 
his whims and without any consultations, which led to many 
incongruities. * 

Every year Frederick William visited his provinces to inspect 
them personally, to review his troops, to receive complaints, 
and to administer rewards and punishments.’? He regulated 
even small matters down to minute details. When in 1723 the 
general directory was founded as the highest financial and 
internal authority of the whole state, he decreed that only 
one lackey was to serve at their dinners, that four silver plates 
and one glass were to be put in front of each diner, and that a 
large basket was to be kept ready to receive the dirty plates, so 
that the room would not be congested with footmen.* In 1729 
the general directory reported to the king that the Oberrechen- 
hammer (auditing department) petitioned for the allocation 

* 0. Hintze, in A.B., vi (1), 60; G. Schmoller, Preussische Verfassungs-, 
be - und Finanzgeschichte (1921), p. 127. (For abbreviations used, see 


* Hintze, Geist und Epochen der preussischen Geschichte (1943), p. 25; 
, Op. cit., p. 112; H. Prutz, Preussische Geschichte (1900), ii, 361. 
* Hintze, in A.B., vi (1), 62; Schmoller, op. cit., p. 128. 
* Prutz, op. cit., ii, 350-1. 
* The Hanoverian resident Heusch to count Bernstorff on 11 February 1716: 
4.B., ii, 224-5. 
*L. von Ranke, Zwélf Biicher Preussischer Geschichte (ed. 1929), ii, 315; 
, ‘Die innere Verwaltung des preussischen Staates unter Friedrich 
Wilhelm I’, Preussische Jahrbiicher, xxv (1870), 591. 
* Cabinet decree of 20 January 1723: A.B., iii, 669. 
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of three to four more stacks of firewood, as the six stacks 
received were quite insufficient: every year they had to have 
an advance, especially during the prevailing severe winter, 
The king, however, decided that six stacks had to do: they should 
stoke the fires gently.» The members of the royal family fared 
not much better. In 1729 the queen, ‘bathed in Tears’, told 
the British ambassador that she had had ‘to send by a trusty 
Servant a Boxfull of Fowles and other Eatables’ to the crown 
prince because he ‘often rises (from table) without getting one 
Bit. . . ."2° At the end of the reign the roles were reversed: 
Frederick, liberally supplied with money by George II, sent 
his mother ‘privately every Day, both at Noon and Night, 
a great many Dishes from his Kitchen, the sick Governor 
having retrenched so much in his Table of late, that his family 
wants common Necessaries. . . .’14 

The over-centralization entailed an enormous amount of 
work for the king and killed any initiative among his officials," 
The system revolved around his person and could function 
only as long as he was able and willing to shoulder the burden. 
This in part explains Frederick William’s fury at his son’s 
musical and literary interests, which he considered a mere 
waste of time. In the instruction for his successor he emphasised 
that the ruler must see to all his affairs himself; rulers were 
chosen to work and not to lounge about or to dally with women; 
but unfortunately most princes let their ministers decide and 
‘occupied themselves with mistresses and carnal lusts’, with 
‘comedies, operas, ballets, masques, balls, guzzling and boozing’: 
these should be suppressed by his successor. * 

The king considered himself first and foremost an officer. Not 
only had all aspects of civil government to be subordinated to his 
military interests; but he actually preferred generals as headsof 
civil departments and used them for many administrative tasks.¥ 


® + a of the general directory of 26 February 1729: A.B., iv (2), 440. 

ae . du Bourgay to Lord Townshend, on 19/30 July 1729: S.P., xxiv. 

1! Guy Dickens to Lord Harrington, on 12 April 1740: S.P., xlvii. 

* Hintze, ‘Die Entstehung der modernen Staatsministerien’, Staat und 
Verfassung pee). »- 290. 


Royal instruction of pepe stus 1722: A.B., iii, 442, 445. 
% Hintze, in A.B., vi (1), 60. ; 
4* Schmoller, ‘Der preussische Beamtenstand unter Friedrich Wilhelm I, 
Preussische Jahrbiicher, xxvi (1870), 153; W. L. Dorn, ‘The 
Bureaucracy in the Eighteenth Century’, Political Science Quarterly, xivii 
(1932), 267-8. 
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According to the British resident, he paid more regard ‘to the 
advices and oppinions of military men even of the lowest 
rank than to those of a first Minister... .’1° In Prussia it was 
not the civil service which controlled the army, but the army 
which more and more influenced the aims and methods of the 
administration. The reasons for this royal partiality are obvious. 
Military officers were accustomed to obey orders and not to 
argue, and arguments to Frederick William smacked of insub- 
ordination and opposition. When some old and experienced 
dficials petitioned not to be transferred from Kénigsberg to 
the wilds of Tilsit, the irate king considered them rebels and 
mutineers and ordered ‘the canailles with their powdered wigs’ 
to be sent to a fortress for forced labour; he threatened them 
with proceedings under martial law and the punishments of 
the military code; ‘when I give an order to an officer I am obeyed, 
but the cursed inkshitters want to have preference and to 
disobey me; I will put them to fire and sword and will deal with 
them as a tyrant; this has to be heeded by the general direc- 
tory....’27 On a later occasion the king, to clinch an argument, 
simply declared: ‘the scoundrels must not argue.’4* And the 
East Prussian government was informed that he did not expect 
‘any useless arguing’ whether appeals in criminal cases were 
necessary.?° 

His preference for former officers in civil appointments could 
induce the king to neglect all qualifications of training and 
experience. When the president of a provincial consistory 
died, he conferred the vacancy upon a captain of horse and 
exempted him from the required examination; the East Prussian 
government pointed out his lack of qualifications, but was 
overruled.*° The regimental commanders had to notify the pro- 
vincial chambers of the names of non-commissioned officers 
who were no longer fit for active service; they had to be given 
suitable posts according to the order of notification.*? The 


* eee) Scott to Charles de la Faye, on 6 July 1723: S.P., xvii. 

" Royal decisions of 3 and 5 November 1714: A.B., ii, 130-2. 

* inal order of the king to a report of the Magdeburg government of 
1 February 1718: A.B., iii, 10. 

* Royal decree of 9 August 1718: A.B., iii, 68. 

* Royal orders of 19 May, 31 July and 3 November 1738 and 21 January 
1739, with rejoinder of the Prussian government of 24 September 1738: 
4B. v (2), 454-5. 

% orders of 17 December 1729, 2 March 1736 and 19 March 1738: 
4B., iv (2), 511; v (2), 7-8. 
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post of controller of the East Prussian chest was conferred by 
the king upon a former valet;* he thus sent an unsuitabe 
applicant to a province which he disliked. 

His love for the army, in particular for his giant grenadiers 
even made Frederick William abandon one of the most vital 
principles of the Prussian civil service: that offices were not 
for sale. A special fund, the Rekrutenkasse, was instituted tp 
finance the recruiting of these mercenaries. All newly appointed 
or promoted officials had to contribute, usually one year's 
salary, and sometimes more. When the post of secretary to 
the Cleves chamber fell vacant the appointee had to pay 
120 Taler, from a salary of 100 p.a.* For two subordinate 
posts under the same chamber the king fixed the price at 
550 Taler, which were duly paid by a former sergeant-major. 
The system easily led to the sale of the post to the highest bidder 
regardless of qualifications. An appointment to the Samland 
consistory was conferred upon the applicant who offered 100 
Taler, none of the others bidding more than 800.%* A Landrat's 
post in Pomerania was given to the applicant offering 300, 
while his competitor only proffered 200 Taler.** For the appoint- 
ment of archivist at Cleves one candidate bid 1200 Taler, and 
his rival, considered the more suitable, 1000; the king decided 
in favour of the former and he received his patent, whereupon 
the other also offered 1200; the decision was then revoked 
and the latter candidate was appointed, but against payment 
of 1600 Taler.*” All these appointments concerned compara 
tively minor posts. Yet even the highest officials had to pay 
fees to the Rekrutenkasse, even for purely honorary titles. When 
a minister protested against such ‘pretensions’, the king ordered 
him to produce instead a man of six foot four inches.** There 
is no indication, however, that the most important posts were 


** Royal orders of 16 and 20 December 1717: A.B., ii, 594-5. 

* Marginal decree of the king of 24 June 1727: A.B., iv (1), 520. 

™ Reports of the general directory of 1 and 13 April 1728 and 22 March 
1729, with marginal notes of the king: A.B., iv (2), 290-1. ; 

% Report of 28 October, with marginal decision of the king, and appoint 
ment of 13 November 1725: A.B., iv (1), 765. 

** Appointment of 30 August 1738: 4.B., v (2), 604, note 2. ; 

* Report of the Cleves government of 9 March 1739, with marginal decision 
of the king, patent of 11 March, and order to the Cleves government of 
16 April 1739: A.B., v (2), 496. 

% Report of the general directory of 6 October 1732, with marginal order of 
the king: A.B., v (1), 317. 
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to the highest bidder: to that extent appointments 
were not influenced by financial considerations.*® 

Financial considerations also dictated the punishment of 
negligent officials. When a deficit of 7728 Taler was discovered 
in the customs accounts of Kénigsberg (3228 of which had 
already been refunded), Frederick William refused to let the trial 
of the responsible official proceed and decreed that either he 
should pay, or if unable to do so he should be tried and hanged. 
The criminal court, however, found him not guilty and set him 
free.*° Other officials were less fortunate. When it was discovered 
that the Kriegsrat von Schlubhut had used 2800 Taler of public 
fands and had lent another 1065 to lower officials (a practice 
forbidden two years before), criminal proceedings were taken 
against him. Although he was unable to refund the money the 
sdvocatus fisci suggested a mild punishment; but the king 
decreed the death penalty, and the accused was hanged ‘and 
afterwards put in Irons and fixed to a Gibet . . . and without 
the least form of a Trial before any Court of Justice... .’#4 
Shortly afterwards the Berlin criminal court passed sentence on 
the Landrentmeister Hesse who was accused of the embezzlement 
of 37,207 Taler. It found that Hesse had merely acted negli- 
gently and had not kept his books properly, and sentenced him 
to six years’ forced labour; but the king ordered him to be 
hanged in chains. The general directory pointed out that, 
aucording to Prussian law, in cases of negligence only forced 
labour or corporal punishment could be inflicted and that it 
was not customary to impose the death penalty without a 
proper legal verdict. The royal comment only was: ‘must hang’, 
and Hesse was duly executed.** 

In other cases also the king reversed judicial decisions and 
sentenced the accused by his own plenary powers. The most 
famous was that of the friend of the crown prince, lieutenant 
von Katte, who was tried for desertion after Frederick’s 


attempted flight in 1730. The court-martial condemned von 
* Hintze, ‘Der Commissarius und seine Bedeutung in der allgemeinen 
Verwaltungsgeschichte’, Staat und Verfassung (1941), p. 240. 

* Royal decreees of 2 January and 24 March 1725, with marginal decision 
of the king: A.B., iv (1), 648-9. 

" Royal orders of 26 May and 13 August 1731: A.B., v (1), 261-2. Guy 
Dickens to Lord Harrington, on 4 September 1731: S.P., xxxi. 

* Reports of the general directory of 28 October and 12 November 1732, 
with marginal decisions of the king: A.B., v (1), 452-5. Guy Dickens to Lord 
Harrington, on 15 November 1732: S.P., xxxiii. 
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Katte to imprisonment for life because the desertion had no 
been accomplished, and refused to change its verdict ‘tho’ 
His Prussian Majesty sent it back to them twice, to make i 
Death. . . ."** The king, however, had him executed, in spite 
all endeavours to obtain a reprieve, and Frederick had to witness 
the execution.** Death was the only punishment fit for dese. 
tion: not only peasants trying to escape abroad,** but even th 
abetters of deserters were to be hanged as soon as they were 
convicted.** Death by hanging ‘without mercy’ was also toh 
the punishment of advocates who, well knowing the roy 
predilection for his grenadiers, used a soldier to present, 
legal petition to the king.®” This edict seemed so obnoxioy 
to the contemporaries that it was omitted in the official collec 
tion of decrees.** When, however, many ‘of the tall granadien 
quarter’d at Potsdam combined together to desert’, it was 
decided ‘to take no other notice of the mutineers . . . than by 
sending some of the Ringleaders to Spandau. ,. .’*® Ona similar 
occasion one was ‘hanged for Example Sake, and all th 
rest to be pardoned... .’4° 

The king might also interfere with the administration of 
justice in favour of one of these soldiers. He summoned the 
judges who had sentenced one of them to be hanged for the 
theft of 6000 Taler; as they attempted to justify the verdict, 
he used his stick on their heads to such an effect that one judg 
lost several teeth and the others were driven down the staircase 
with bleeding heads. Nothing more was heard about the punish- 
ment of the thief.“ Frederick William used to thrash members 
of his own family as well as officials who dared to oppose his 
will.“* One morning at.6 a.m. he observed the arrival of passen- 


** Guy Dickens to Lord Harrington, on 4 November 1730: S.P., xxix. _ 

*% The same to the same, on 7 November 1730: S.P., xxix. Prutz, op. a, 
ii, 399, 

% Prutz, op. cit., ii, 348. 

** Royal decree of 20 December 1722: A.B., iii, 601. 

* Royal order of 15 and edict of 16 November 1739: A.B., v (2), 8645. 

* Schmoller, in Preussische Jahrbiicher, xxvi (1870), 2. 

* Col. du Bourgay to Lord Townshend, on 22 August/2 September and 
5/16 September 1724: S.P., xviii. 

4® The same to the same, on 6/17 January 1730: S.P., xxvi. 

‘1 A. Kamp, ‘Friedrich Wilhelm I und das preussische Beamtentum 
Forschungen zur Brandenburgischen wnd Preussischen Geschichte, xxx (1918), 39. 

*§ Col. du Bourgay to Lord Townshend, on 29 November/10 I 
1729: S.P., xxv; and on 19/30 January 1730: S.P., xxvi; Guy Dickens t 
Lord Harrington, on 18 July and 5 September 1730: S.P., xxix; Schmoller, is 
Preussische Jahrbiicher, xxv (1870), 591. 
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gers at the coaching-house of the Potsdam postmaster, who was 
still asleep. When they eventually succeeded in arousing him 
and he opened the door still grumbling, the king gave him a 
severe beating and dismissed him on the spot.“ 

Other officials were dismissed because they had petitioned 
not to be transferred,** or because they submitted estimates 
which the king considered exorbitant: in this case it was of 
no avail that the man had served the royal house for thirty-six 
years and that his superiors interceded for him. He was not 
even given an opportunity to justify his accounts verbally, 
as the king believed this to be impossible.“* The presence of 
another official at his former office was considered necessary 
by the ministers for purposes of information, but Frederick 
William refused permission as he considered him a rogue and 
ordered his dismissal.*® 

In general the king believed that only by threatening them 
with dire consequences could his officials be made to work. 
The members of the collegiwm sanitatis were informed that they 
would be branded if the plague spread in the country.*7 When 
von Viereck was appointed president of the Brandenburg 
provincial chamber he was enjoined not to gamble so much 
and not to remain as slow and lazy as in the past, otherwise 
he would be the enemy of his prince.** One is left to wonder 
why a man with such a bad record was promoted to this key 
post. Another appointee was told that the fortress was not 
far away if he did not want to accept.‘* The officials of the 
East Prussian provincial chamber were repeatedly threatened 
with the gallows and the fate of von Schlubhut if they did not 
mend their ways, did not execute the royal commands without 
arguing, or if anything was found wanting on the royal domains 
under their charge.*° The instruction for the general directory 


is oe ambassador to field-marshal count Flemming, on 1 April 1713: 
B., i, 381-2. 

“ Report of 9 October 1714, with marginal decision of the king: A.B., ii, 65. 

“ Report of the general directory of 7 June 1725 and request for free trans- 
port for the dismissed official of 11 March 1726, with marginal decisions of the 
king: A.B., iv (1), 727-8, 747. 

r tations of the ministers to the king of 23 December 1726 and 
2 January 1727, with marginal decisions of the king: A.B., iv (2), 193. 

* Royal decree of 28 December 1713: A.B., i, 643. 


® Royal order of 15 January 1723: A.B., iii, 664-5. 
*, Royal decree of 20 December 1717: A.B., ii, 595. 
Royal orders of 18 March 1732, 7 and 18 July 1734: A.B., v (1), 384, 676. 
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stipulated that those who did not follow it in every detail 
but continued in the old vein, would be punished ruthlesely 
and in ‘good Russian’ fashion.5! On another occasion the king 
wrote to his ministers ‘that their heads would pay for their 
Councill.’"5? Or he fulminated against his officials: ‘they must 
dance to my tune, or the devil take me; I will have them 
hanged and roasted as the Czar does, and treat them as rebels’# 
In Prussia punishments were somewhat less arbitrary than in 
Russia, and the royal despotism was checked to some extent 
by legal provisions and the law courts, so that the example of 
Peter the Great could not be followed entirely. ‘Still’, a5 
Frederick William put it, “We are master and king and can 
do as We please.’** The system which he applied to his family 
he also applied to the state; it was paternal government in the 
strictest sense of the term and he functioned as a God of revenge, 
He also saw to it that the same methods were applied by his 
officials to their families. A high official, the Generalfiscal 
Wagener, received, through the minister of justice, the royal 
order to box the ears of his wife in the presence of eight officers 
so that she would learn to treat them more politely.* 
Frederick William at least had no illusions about the attitude 
of his subjects towards himself. When he was dying there 
was a severe famine, and the general directory was pressing 
him to relieve the distress; but he replied: ‘the canaizlle wants 
me to die; let them kick the bucket along with me.’®* Ten years 
before, after the execution of von Katte, the British minister 
had reported: ‘the hatred as well as abhorrence of the present 
doings is so general, that I verily believe a body of fifteen 
thousand men would march from Cleves to K6ningsberg 
without meeting any opposition. The Margrave Albert calls 
the King publickly a Tyrant, and a Nero. .. .5? Yet throughout 
the reign there was no sign of active opposition in any of the 
Prussian provinces. The peasant serfs were far too down- 
trodden to rebel, and their immediate grievances were not 
against the government but against their landlords. An urban 


51 Royal instruction of 20 December 1722: A.B., iii, 649. : 
52 Charles Whitworth to James Stanhope, on 6/17 September 1719: S.P., ix 
58 Royal notes of 3 November 1714: A.B., ii, 130. ts 

5 Instruction for the general directory of 20 December 1722: A.B., iii, 649. 
65 Royal order of 15 April 1733: A.B., v (1), 517, note 1. 

66 Count von Manteuffel to count Briihl, on 30 May 1740: A.B., v (2), 952 
8? Guy Dickens to George Tilson, on 28 November 1730: S.P., xxix. 
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middle class in the western sense did not exist; and the leading 
group, the Junkers, were loyal towards the state, which pro- 
tected their interests and maintained the army in which they 
ed. 

a an autocratic ruler Frederick William was strongly opposed 
tothe holding of diets and to the privileges of the Estates. As 
these had never been abrogated, the Estates of the various 
provinces, when assembling to render homage to the new ruler, 
petitioned for a confirmation of their privileges, especially of 
the Recesse in which they had been embodied. The king most 
easily dealt with the gravamina of the Brandenburg Estates, 
whose power had been completely crushed by his grandfather. 
Hesimply refused to confirm the Recesse until he knew whether 
they were still applicable, and whether they might not be im- 
proved upon.®* In East Prussia the Estates were persuaded to 
forego the formal confirmation of their rights and to be satisfied 
with a declaratio de non praejudicando; their gravamina could 
not be dealt with ‘because of the short time’ that the king was 
present there. They also took the oath of allegiance without 
attaining their aims.5® Opposition in East Prussia, however, 
remained stronger than in Brandenburg; it later caused the 
famous royal outburst that he would ‘stabilize the sovereignty 
and make the crown as strong as a rocher de bronce and leave 
the Junkers the wind from the Diet.’*° 

Victory was less complete in the western provinces, in Cleves 
and Mark. There also the Estates demanded the confirmation 
of the old Recesse by which their power had been preserved to 
some extent under the Great Elector.*! Strangely enough, 
their demand was conceded on 20 April, 1713, and only there- 
after, on 29 June in Cleves and on 20 July in Mark, did the 
Estates take the oath of allegiance. ** Obviously the authorities 
had tried to follow the same course as in Brandenburg and 
East Prussia and had failed. A few months later, however, 
adecree forbade the Estates to meet before they had notified 
the government of the agenda and the costs of the diet, thus 


* Royal resolution of 22 April 1713: A.B., i, 379. 
< and oath of allegiance, 31 August/11 September 1714: A.B., ii, 


“ Royal order of 24 April 1716: A.B., ii, 352. 

" See: ‘The Resistance of Cleves and Mark to the Despotic Policy of the 
Great Elector’, English Historical Review, \xvi (1951), 219-41; and The Origins 
of Prussia, pp, 229-52. * 4.B., i, 409. 
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curtailing the privileges just confirmed by the king. The Estates 
replied that they could not report the agenda before the meeting 
had begun; whereupon the king ordered such ‘costly meetings, 
for which they did not know the cause in advance,’ to cease 
altogether.** He did not prevail, however: the diets continued 
to meet regularly, and the Estates formally retained the power 
of the purse; but it became very precarious, their contribution 
being fixed at 180,000 Taler p.a.** In some smaller Prussian 
territories in western Germany, ¢.g. Minden and Guelderland, 
diets were also held regularly once or twice a year; but their 
influence was a mere shadow of what it had been in the past. 
In the other provinces the diets disappeared, and small com- 
mittees of the Estates took their place, which met irregularly 
and did not have any representative character.** We do not 
know why Frederick William abolished the diets in most 
provinces but left them in being in others. Perhaps he considered 
his western territories too far away and too unimportant to 
interfere more seriously with their customary form of govem- 
ment. He certainly found it much easier to suppress those 
diets whose political power had already disappeared in the 
seventeenth century than those which still had strong roots 
and some powers. 

Frederick William strongly disliked the territories which 
showed any signs of independence and opposition, in particular 
East Prussia and Cleves. He thus refused to sanction the pro- 
motion of an official because he ‘is a real Prussian’; ‘is a Prussian, 
thus I am not for him.’*? Or he wrote on an application: 
‘if he is a stupid ass they shall make him a councillor in the 
Cleves government: for that he is good enough.’** The king 
equally strongly differentiated between the nobility of his 
various provinces. He often praised the Junkers of those 
districts where his orders were obeyed and where service in the 
army or bureaucracy had become customary, and vented his 
wrath on the nobility of those parts where this was not the case. 
Thus he wrote in the instruction for his successor: the ‘Pomeran- 


* Royal decree of 22 March, reply of the Estates of 23 April and royal order 
of 3 May 1714: A.B., i, 603-6. 
“ Hintze, in A.B., vi (1), 9, 473, 476. 
* Hintze, ibid., 447, 473, 489-90. 
** Hintze, ibid., 8-9, 416-20, = a aa (1), 669, 673 
*? Marginal notes of the king of 17 February 1725: A.B., iv (1), 669, 6/9. 
“ Marginal decisions of the king of December 1723; A.B., iv (1), 392-3, 
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ian vassals are as loyal as gold although they argue at times. . . . 
The vassals of the Middle and Ucker Marks are the most faithful 
ofall and they will obey your order willingly and gladly whatever 
it may be. . .’; those of the Old Mark, however, ‘are bad and 
disobedient men who never do anything readily . . . and the 
vassals from Magdeburg are almost worse than those from the 
Old Mark . . .’; in Cleves and Mark ‘the vassals are as stupid 
as oxen but malicious as the devil, . . . the nation is false and 
vety fond of intrigues, and they drink like beasts, that is all 
they know... .’** In view of the later history of the Junker 
families of East Prussia and the Old Mark, the royal scorn for 
them is noteworthy. In the Old Mark it was directed above all 
against the von Alvensleben, von Bismarck, von dem Knesebeck, 
and von der Schulenburg,’° all of whom were to produce so many 
loyal servants of the Hohenzollern house. 

It is interesting to note that the king found the Junkers 
of the districts with the poorest soil the most willing to obey 
and to serve him. To the present day the Middle Mark and 
eastern Pomerania (the west was still Swedish) are well known 
for their barrenness; while East Prussia, Magdeburg and the 
Old Mark, not to speak of the western territories, are on the 
whole more favoured by nature. The greater willingness to 
serve the state may at least partly be explained by the poverty 
of many Junker families and their inability to provide for their 
younger sons.” When their cherished privileges were concerned, 
especially their freedom from taxation, these noblemen were 
as determined as their brethren elsewhere to resist any royal 
attempts to make them pay the land-tax.”* Only in East 
Prussia was Frederick William successful in making them pay 
the Generalhufenschoss as the peasants did; but the East Prus- 
sian Junkers had never been exempt from taxation owing to the 
strong government of the Teutonic Knights.”* The well-known 
investigation, so strongly opposed by the local nobility, was 


® Royal instruction of January-February 1722: A.B., iii, 451-3. 

" Royal instruction of January-February 1722 and decree of 27 February 
1722: A.B., iii, 452, 473. 

" Hintze, ‘Der dsterreichische und der preussische Beamtenstaat im 17. 
wd 18, Jahrhundert’, Staat und Verfassung (1941), p. 341, holds a similar view. 

" Hintze, in A.B., vi (1), 11-12, and ‘Die Hohenzollern und der Adel’, 
Geist wnd Epochen dey preussischen Geschichte (1943) ie 

" a of the East Prussian government of 30 March 1713: A.B., i, 334; 
Hintze, in A.B., vi (1), 12. 
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not aimed at the introduction of new taxes or at the establig, 
ment of new principles: it merely tried to abolish abuses ani 
to discover ‘hidden’ land which had escaped taxation," } 
general the noblemen and their demesnes remained ex 
wherever this principle had been established, i.e. in the large 
majority of the Prussian provinces, and in common with 
most continental countries. 

Frederick William certainly disliked the nobility of some o 
his territories and attempted to curtail their privileges in » 
far as they ran counter to his own interests, to crush any opps 
tion, and to eliminate the influence of the Estates and thei 
diets. This, however, did not imply that his government 
was directed against the nobility as such, or that he had pr 
bourgeois leanings and was a foe of the noblemen, as has been 
asserted repeatedly.”> This opinion is contradicted by his om 
utterances as well as by his: practice. With regard to the East 
Prussian Junkers and their protests he declared that he wanted 
to conserve his vassals and to support them against their will," 
He instructed his successor to employ the noblemen in the amy 
and to educate their sons in cadets’ colleges, and to treat the 
nobility of all his provinces obligingly and graciously.” Accori- 
ingly he refused to let young noblemen enter foreign services 
and had them conveyed every year to the cadets’ colleges, 
if necessary by force.7® 

Most of the well-known generals of this period came from 
native Junker families; some were foreign noblemen or princes, 
such as prince Leopold of Dessau or the duke of Holstein-Beck. 
And these generals played an equally important part in the 
civil administration.?* Most of the officers also were native 
noblemen. As early as 1724 it was asserted that, with few 
exceptions, all Pomeranian noblemen had served or were serving 


74 Hintze, in A.B., vi (1), 12; Schmoller, ‘Die Verwaltung Ostpreussens 
unter Friedrich Wilhelm I’, Historische Zeitschrift, xxx (1873), 53-6. : 

% E.g. by Schmoller, in Preussische Jahrbiicher, xxvi (1870), 159, and it 
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Kamp, /oc. cit., p.33; Dorn, loc. cit., pp. 262, 265; R.H. Dorwart, The Adminisis- 
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%¢ Marginal note of the king of 13 March 1721: A.B., iii, 287. 
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% Schmoller, in Preussische Jahrbiicher, xxvi (1870), 153. 
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asoficers.*° It was their duty to serve their king, and the army 
had preference over the civil service. As the king put it when 
deciding upon the appointment of young von Schlabrendorff 
toa provincial chamber: ‘only if he is five foot four inches; for 
fhe is taller he must become a soldier.’*! Throughout the 
eighteenth century and beyond, the army was to have priority. 
Of 1300 Brandenburg and Pomeranian noblemen serving in 
1767, 960 were officers and only 340 were officials, while only 
400. of those listed rendered no services at all. ®? 

In the civil service there was naturally a higher proportion 
ofcommoners than there was among the officers. It cannot be 
maintained, however, that Frederick William aimed at a balance 
of nobles and commoners within his bureaucracy, * or that he 
preferred, as the Tudors and Louis XIV had done, officials of 
non-noble origin.* It has been asserted that ‘for every two 
nobles appointed to the provincial chambers the king added two 
officials of bourgeois origin’;** but there was no general policy to 
this effect. Only once, in 1723, the general directory enquired 
whether four young men, two nobles and two commoners 
should be appointed as extraordinarit to each provincial cham- 
ber, and a corresponding decree was issued.** These, however, 
were merely training posts not carrying any salary, and the 
initiative did not come from the king. A few months earlier 
a similar instruction for the Brandenburg chamber had been 
promulgated without any clause as to the origin of the trainees. °” 
From this isolated and unimportant case no general conclusions 
can be drawn. Indeed there is documentary evidence that the 
alleged policy was not pursued and that Frederick William 
was as partial towards noble officials as his grandfather had 
been. 


In 1719 Samuel von Cocceji, a high legal official and a scion 
ofan ennobled burgher family from Bremen,** submitted that 
it would be useful to appoint a commoner to the East Prussian 


” Ibid., 538; Ranke, op. cit., ii, 302. 

" Royal order of 17 October 1739: A.B., v (2), 467. 

® Dorn, loc. cit., p. 263, n. 106. 
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Report of the general directory of 5 April 1723: A.B., iv (1), 163. 
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tribunal (which was an ancient Junker domain) and that} 
might be advisable to have there bourgeois and noble judges 
in equal numbers. His suggestion was then watered down:, 
commoner should be appointed as soon as there was a 

after a nobleman’s death; but the king decided against any 
change.*® In 1725 two vacancies actually occurred, one deceased 
judge being a commoner. The East Prussian government 
accordingly suggested another commoner to take his place 
yet the king decided to appoint a nobleman. The minister 
replied that the vacant post was not a noble one and that 
according to Prussian law, it should be given to a commoner, 
especially as the deceased had been one of the most learned ma 
in Prussia. Frederick William, however, refused to change his 
decision. The East Prussian government was _ informed 
apparently behind the king’s back, that the nobleman appointe 
was to have the place of the other deceased judge (who hai 
been a nobleman); but the king had already appointed another 
nobleman to this post, so that finally both vacancies went to 
native Junkers.*° By 1734 there were seven vacancies in th 
same court. Cocceji submitted a list of suitable candidates to 
the king and suggested the appointment of three noblemen ani 
four commoners as the president and vice-president were noble 
men. Frederick William, however, selected four noblemen ani 
three commoners, thus giving the former a two-to-one majority, 
eventually four of each group were appointed.®! In 1737 the 
proportion was seven to four in favour of the nobility, again 
owing to the royal nomination of two noble judges.” Thes 
instances refer to East Prussian Junkers, whom their rule 
otherwise disliked so strongly. 

There are similar examples from other provinces. In the 
New Mark the old custom, confirmed by the Great Elector ia 
1653, was that the government should consist of noblemen and 
commoners in equal numbers, not counting the head of th 


* Letter of Cocceji of 1 January and proposal of 4 January 1719, with 
marginal decision of the king: A.B., iii, 115, 123. -«f 

*° Report of Katsch of 13 November 1725, with marginal decision of the 
king, report to the East Prussian government of 14 November 1725, and 
declaration of 7 January 1726: A.B., iv (1), 788-9. 

*1 Report of Cocceji with the royal decision of 13 February 1734: A.B., v (1), 
608-9 


ee Royal order of 3 January and nominations of 13 and 15 January 1731: 
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government. The actual relation in 1730 was ten to two in 
favour of the nobility, who also got practically all the salaries. 
The New Mark towns repeatedly petitioned the king to appoint 
at least two more commoners, but without success. Their 
wish was fulfilled only in 1732.%° By 1740, however, the number 
of commoners had again been reduced to three, and all leading 
posts were in noble hands. In fact the number of Junker 
officials was increasing; but the king’s intention was to employ 
them outside their native province.** This he emphasised 
frequently in the instructions for his successor and for the general 
directory; he even forbade the latter to suggest any natives of 
the province for appointments to the provincial chambers. ** 
Even this policy was carried out only very imperfectly; for 
at the end of the reign, of the eight presidents of provincial 
chambers, those in charge of the three most important (von 
Grumbkow in Pomerania, von Lesgewang in East Prussia, 
and von der Osten in Brandenburg) were natives of the province 
inquestion, and every president of a provincial government was a 
nobleman and a native of the province which he administered. *” 

Noblemen equally predominated in the highest ranks of 
the central administration. At the end of the reign, of the 
three ministers employed in foreign affairs, two were Pomeranian 
Junkers and one was an ennobled commoner, and the propor- 
tion had been the same in 1713 and in 1728.%* Of the three 
ministers in charge of legal matters, one was a Brandenburg 
Junker, the second an ennobled commoner, and the third 
was the chancellor Cocceji, whose father had already been 
ennobled: he had married the daughter of a Prussian general 
and had acquired noble estates in Pomerania with the native 
noble privileges, his sons were Prussian officers, and his 
daughters had married native noblemen.®® The general directory 
was headed by four ministers: two were Brandenburg Junkers 
(one recently immigrated from Mecklenburg), one was an 
ennobled commoner, and the fourth came from a Brandenburg 

Petition of the New Mark towns of 21 February 1730: A.B., v (1), 27-9. 
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family of officials which had been ennobled in the late seven, 
teenth century: he possessed noble estates in Brandenbuy 
and had married into an old Junker family.!°° The ech. 
astical department, finally, was in charge of two minister 
one a Brandenburg Junker, and the other an ennobled 
commoner.?®4 Out of a total of twelve ministers, six wep 
Junkers, four ennobled commoners, and two were of boup 
geois origin but had acquired noble estates, had map. 
ried into Junker families, and were considered their equals by 
the native nobility. East Prussia was the only province not 
represented by a single minister, another proof of the royal 
bias against its inhabitants. 

In the less important posts of the central departments in 
Berlin as well as of the provincial chambers, on the other hand, 
commoners usually outnumbered the noblemen. This was al 
most inevitable because of the priority given to the army, and 
because commoners usually had to do the bulk of the work. 
It is not proof of any deliberate royal policy. If there had been 
such a policy commoners would have been promoted to the 
highest ranks in preference to Junkers. Under Frederick the 
Great, who strongly preferred noblemen to commoners, they 
were still represented in nearly equal numbers in the mos 
important provincial chambers, in spite of this royal policy. 
A deliberately anti-noble policy would have been incompatible 
with the royal predilection for officers in civil appointments, 
as most of them were native noblemen. Another proof that he 
did not follow such a policy is an utterance of Frederick 
William himself. About fourteen months before his death he 
declared that in future he would prefer to employ low-bom 
men or Kidffer (curs) because they stood less on the point of 
honour, because he could treat them as he pleased, and because 
they had to execute his wishes without arguing; while noblemen 
and gentlemen would not obey his orders blindly and always 
made representations.1 Thus the king himself did not think 
that he had preferred commoners to noblemen, and there s 
no indication that his policy changed in the last year of his life 
This opinion of later historians probably arose through a com 
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‘eon between Frederick William and his son, whose partiality 
towards the Junkers was so much more marked; but that does 
not justify the supposition that his father had the opposite bias. 

In general it seems that Frederick William continued the 
policy initiated by the Great Elector of appointing by preference 
nativenoblemen, in the army as well as in the civil service, but 
not exclusively so, and of showing less bias against able 
commoners than Frederick the Great was to show. This policy 
took account of the realities of Brandenburg-Prussia where 
the Junkers were the ruling class: they depended on employ- 
ment by the state, while the ruler could not dispense with their 
support without destroying the basis of his state. In spite of 
his plenary powers, the king was powerless to carry any measure 
that was contrary to the Junkers’ interests, above all to alleviate 
thelotofthe serfs. Thus Leibeigenschaft (strict personal serfdom) 
on the royal domains was abolished in eastern Pomerania in 
1706, as being contrary to the royal interests and detrimental 
to agriculture, commerce and industry.’ The local authorities, 
however, objected and continued their opposition under Fred- 
erick William, who again decreed, in 1718 and 1719, that 
personal serfdom was to disappear, and fulminated against the 
‘paltry arguing’ of his officials.1°* Then ‘the matter seems again 
tohave been forgotten’, until the case of a serf who had moved 
to Danzig and wanted to buy his freedom brought it anew to 
the king’s attention: he resolved, in 1727, that personal serfdom 
was to go.1°? The general directory again mustered all the 
afguments in favour of retention, and the Pomeranian chamber 
reported that the earlier decrees had not met with any success, 
and that everything had remained on the old footing.1°* In 
spite of renewed orders to proceed with the reform it successfully 
maintained its passive resistance.°° 

Towards the end of his reign Frederick William attempted to 
forbid the eviction of serfs by their masters, which ‘desolated 


™ Report of the governor of eastern Pomerania of 18 July 1706: A.B., i, 
9-41; G. F. Knapp, Die Bauernbefreiung und der Ursprung der Landarbeiter 
in dem deren Theilen Preussens (ed. 1927), ii, 16. 

Royal decisions of 23 May, 25 October 1718 and 19 January 1719 and 
patent of 22 March 1719: Knapp, op. cit., ii, 17-19. 

“a Knapp, op. cit., ii, 24. 

Reports of the general directory of 30 October 1727 and of the Pomeranian 
chamber of 6 March 1728: Knapp, op. cit., ii, 24-5. 
Knapp, op. cit., ii, 26. 
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the farms and depopulated the country.’ The East Prusiy 
government objected that this decree did not fit the acty 
conditions of their province and that it infringed the rights ¢ 
the Junkers who owned the peasant farms.'!° A long coms 
pondence ensued between the central authorities and the pp 
vincial government which continued into the next reign, but 
without any result. There was no change.!!1 In 1749 a ney 
effort was made to prevent the expansion of noble demesng 
at the cost of peasant land. One expert feared from the outs 
that this edict also would remain ‘res publica platonica, nice m 
paper, but impracticable to put into practice.’!!* His fears wer 
only too justified: the local officials stressed the difficultis 
of making the required investigations; and nothing furthe 
was done about it until the various decrees were rediscovered 
fifty-six years later, to the great surprise of the authorities,” 
Thus the Prussian bureaucracy, largely staffed with native 
noblemen, was able to thwart the orders of their strongest 
rulers when the interests of their class were at stake. 

The Junkers remained the preponderant class, economically 
through their management of estates farmed with labor 
services, politically through their positions in the army and 
the civil service. Prussian despotism could not exist in a vacuum. 
It had to rely on the existing social forces, among which the 
Junkers were by far the strongest; or it would have to foster 
the rise of new forces, of the urban middle classes, to make 
them the counterweight against the Junkers. The Great 
Elector had deliberately chosen the former course, and the 
kings of the eighteenth century followed in his footsteps. Their 
choice was probably influenced by the strength of the nobility 
and the weakness of the middle classes in their eastern provinces, 
on which their interests were concentrated. They never 
attempted to shift the centre of gravity towards the west, of 
to let the conditions prevailing there influence those in the east. 


In France, in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 


12® Royal orders of 12 and 14 March 1739, memorandum of the Landrechis 
Kommission of 12 April, and report of the East Prussian government ol 
4 May 1740: Knapp, op. cit., ii, 33-4. 2 Knapp, op. cit., ii, 35-7. 

148 Royal edict of 12 and expert opinion of 16 August 1749: Knapp, op. di, 
ii, 51-3. : 

118 Report of the East Prussian chamber to the general directory 0 
9 January 1806: Knapp, op. cit., ii, 97-8. 
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the old nobility did not fulfil any useful function in society 
and played no active part in the economic life of the country. 
There was almost a noble monopoly of higher posts in the army 
and in the ecclesiastical hierarchy;1"* but the noblemen did 
not take a leading part in the administration as they did in 
Prussia. The nobility to the east of the Elbe had become farmers 
on a large scale, producing for the market and profiting from 
the rising corn prices; as a rule they lived on their estates; they 
had thus been able to preserve and to increase their economic 

. In France this transition had not taken place, as 
the nobles had let out their land at fixed rents—although still 
retaining seigneurial rights which they could revive and rein- 
fore—and as generally they did not undertake demesne 
farming.14* The gradual decline in the value of money made life 
more and more difficult for them and forced many to sell 
their estates, while it enriched the Junkers. 

The decline of the old French nobility was matched by the 
tise of the bourgeoisie. Its members were growing wealthy 
and were investing part of their wealth in land, exactly as did 
their English counterparts. In the north, for example, sixteen 
to seventeen per cent of the land was in bourgeois hands.!!* 
People of bourgeois origin were acquiring noble estates and 
were becoming seigneurs, side by side with the old nobility:*2” 
a position to which German burghers could not aspire. In a 
country in which most offices were for sale the French bour- 
geoisie invested its growing wealth in offices. In the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries the administration of France was 
conducted by ministers and officials who came from the 
bourgeoisie or the moblesse de robe.11® The highest officials 
amassed large fortunes and acquired vast landed properties; 
their children married into the oldest nobility, the sister of 
Louvois and three daughters of Colbert all marrying dukes.11* 


fit Sée, La France économique et sociale au xviii* siécle (1925), pp. 57, 
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The monarchy had to lean on the official class and could not 
rule against it; at the time of its greatest strength it ev 
leant on, and gave support to, the men of the third Estate 
against the seigneurs.12° 

Although theoretically the monarchy retained all judicial 
authority, it did not in fact, as it did in Prussia, set itself 
as an arbitrary power above the law and the courts, and did 
not disregard their verdicts (the lettres de cachet were not used 
for this purpose). Nor were the generals and officers of the 
army allowed to dominate the civil administration and the 
municipalities. In Prussia, on the other hand, the garrison 
commanders imposed their will upon the towns, treated the 
urban authorities with scant respect, and were feared by them 
even more than were the royal officials set over them, In 
Prussia also some high officials married into old noble families 
and acquired noble estates and privileges. These instances, 
however, were so few that the newcomers could be absorbed 
and assimilated by the native nobility within a short time, 
There was no social group comparable with the French bour- 
geoisie, the noblesse de robe, or the official class which ruled 
France. These groups gave to French despotism a character 
quite different from its Prussian counterpart, in spite of al 
obvious similarities and all Hohenzollern endeavours to emulate 
the Bourbon example. In Prussia the rise of the urban middle 
classes was hampered and delayed by the workings of the 
bureaucratic machine and by the dominant role of the army. 
As early as 1723 the British resident reported: ‘the number of 
useless mouths is dayly augmented, and . . . those who might 
be of real use to the country by arts and manufactures, are 
discouraged, and overloaded by excises and taxes of al 
sorts... .’!8 In France the bourgeoisie grew in strength and 
independence until it was able to throw off the autocratic 
authority which had once protected it and to stand on its own 
feet. Yet the methods of the Prussian bureaucracy were mort 
advanced: the higher offices were not for sale, there was little 


corruption, and the taxes were not farmed as they were in 
France. 
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If French despotism differed very considerably from Prussian 
despotism, there are some striking similarities between the 
latter and Russian despotism as it was reshaped by Peter the 
Great, Peter was strongly influenced by Prussian examples 
inmilitary matters, and by the character of the Prussian king, ’** 
while the latter was equally impressed by the personality and 
the unlimited powers of the Czar. In 1719 Frederick William 
wrote of Peter: ‘he is my only true friend, I cannot abandon 
him... .’2% When Peter died the British ambassador reported: 
‘the King of Prussia’s grief on the Czar’s death was greater 
than could be well represented. . . .’1*5 Both rulers were frugal 
in their habits, opposed to pomp and ceremonies, worked hard, 
controlled personally every detail, were suspicious, harsh and 
cruel, eager to punish alleged misdeeds on the spot and without 
an investigation. Both were ready to sacrifice everything to 
their work; if Peter had his son executed because he would re- 
verse his father’s reforms and destroy his work, Frederick 
William was only with great difficulty persuaded not to do the 
same for the same reasons. 

Although the conditions of the two countries were in many 
ways quite different, there were important similarities in the 
internal policy of the two rulers. It is true that Peter the Great's 
policy was much more revolutionary than Frederick William’s, 
who on the whole followed more traditional lines: in Prussia 
the whole problem of westernization and everything it entailed 
did not arise. Yet in both countries the internal policy was 
dictated by military necessities, by the requirements of the 
amy, and by the need for higher revenues for military purposes: 
Peter's reform policy is understandable only from this angle.?** 
fin Prussia over seventy per cent of the revenue was spent on 
the army, in Russia the proportion was still higher, reaching 
nearly eighty per cent in 1710, and seventy-five in 1724;127 
but 1710 was a war year, and this expenditure covered the 
navy as well as the army. The military spirit accordingly 
permeated the administration of both countries. In Russia 
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also, military officers were used for civil tasks, sent into the 
provinces with powers of control and punishment, or instructed 
to deal with negligent officials. Meetings of the senate wer 
attended by officers of the guards, and a French diplomat 
saw with surprise ‘les sénateurs se lever de leurs siéges devant up 
lieutenant et le traiter d'une fagon obséquieuse.’ #8 

Peter the Great found already established an obligation of 
the members of the dvorianstvo (lower nobility) to serve the 
state personally and indefinitely. He reinforced this obligation, 
which eminently suited his purposes, made exemptions more 
difficult and extended the period of service. The sons of the 
nobility, including the most aristocratic families, were registered 
and reviewed periodically by the Czar himself. They were then 
allocated to various regiments, naval establishments or training 
schools. Defaulters had to suffer very heavy penalties, and 
recalcitrants were fetched if necessary by military force.'** The 
navy and army had priority: only one third of each family’s 
members were allowed to become officials; on the whole the 
civil service was left with those unfit or too old for military 
service, with those who had evaded their military duties, and 
with officers during periods of leave.1*° Indeed it seems that 
the dvoriané were as little anxious to join the forces as wer 
their Prussian counterparts, so that force had to be used ona 
large scale, quite in contrast to the turbulent and bellicose spint 
of the French nobility.4*4 If the dvoriané had been allowel 
to choose they would have opted ‘almost exclusively for obtain- 
ing posts in the civil departments.’1** Once enrolled, the young 
nobleman was sent to serve in a distant province so as to forget 
the ties linking him with his native district.4** Both rulers pre 
ferred to employ their noblemen outside their native provinces 
and wanted to create a nobility animated by a national spitit 
and considering it a duty to serve the state. As Peters 
reforms were made or initiated before the accession of Frederick 
William, it seems likely that the latter was influenced by them. 


1% P, Milioukov, Histoire de Russie, i (1932), 392. 
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We know that in 1737 Vockerodt, erstwhile secretary to the 
Prussian legation in St. Petersburg, drew up a lengthy report 
which described Peter’s reforms and emphasised his unchal- 
lenged authority and his subjugation of the nobility. 1 

Peter the Great created his service nobility from several 
different components. As the dvoriané above all had to serve 
in the forces, members of other classes, some of very low origin, 
had to be appointed to civil posts. From a certain rank upwards 
they all received patents of nobility. Peter’s aim was to create 
an upper class whose members served the state and owned 
landed estates; the dvoriané were to constitute its core, to 
which newcomers would become assimilated +*5—in other words, 
tocreate a more homogeneous hereditary nobility. Significantly 
this class was called by the borrowed Polish name of shliachetstvo, 
and its sons were called Junkers.1** The dvorianstvo continued 
to provide the bulk of the civil servants,’*” and even the old 
Boyar aristocracy which had lost its independent power con- 
tinued to hold high posts in the administration. In 1714, of 
the twelve members of the senate, more than half (three 
members of the Dolgoruky family, the prince Romodanovski 
and the counts Golofkin, Pushkin and Tolstoy1**) came from 
its ranks; and in 1725 their number had risen to two thirds; 
among these were the princes Dolgoruky and Golitsyn and the 
counts Apraxin, Golofkin, Pushkin and Tolstoy.4*® These old 
families were even more strongly represented among the 
provincial governors and other high authorities; six out of 
tight provincial governors in 1710 came from the old nobility. *° 
Inshort, there was no anti-noble bias in the administration of 
Peter or in that of Frederick William. 

Both rulers were equally powerless to act against the private 
interests of the nobility. In 1721 Peter instructed the senate 
tostop the buying and selling of serfs and, if that was impossible, 

™ Vockerodt’s r it. E. , » pp. 27, 29. 

Kiynch eport (edit. E. Hermann, 1872), pp. 27, 29 
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at least to prevent the break-up of families and householy 
Contrary to his habit, this wkaz was not put forward asa 

tory order, but merely as a proposal. Apparently Peter him 
had doubts whether he could prevail against the oppositiy 
of the lower nobility, who were strongly interested in the ge 
trade.4*! Serf auctions continued throughout the eighteenth 
century, and Catherine the Great still found it impossible 
suppress them. In Prussia the monarchy was at least s 
enough to forbid the sale of serfs without the land on whid 
they dwelt. In 1744 a Kénigsberg newspaper advertised fy 
sale a cook, his wife and their three daughters, ‘all accustome 
to serve’; but the authorities reprimanded the editor, as wella 
the owner of the serfs, and declared this trade to be unchristia 
and detestable.*** Even there, however, legal opinion considered 
such sales justified, and in 1773 a decree once more had to 
interdict them. + 

If the urban middle classes were weak in Prussia, they wer 
almost non-existent in Russia. In the whole country there wer 
only about 300 towns.’ On the average there were about 
500 male taxpayers (including boys) in each of them; the totd 
urban male population was only 170,000, or three per cent ofal 
inhabitants of Russia, in 1724.'** At that time the urban popul 
tion in Brandenburg, the central Hohenzollern province, 
amounted to 38 to 40 per cent of the total.'** They livedin 
about forty towns, with an average of about 3,600 inhabitants 
per town; yet the corresponding figure for Russia was only 
over 1,000 inhabitants per town.'*7 Peter the Great thus hai 
no middle classes which he could have used as a balance 
against the nobility, while the Hohenzollerns at least had some 
freedom of choice. In both countries the nobility remained 
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the ruling class, and serfdom the condition of the majority 
of the population, until the nineteenth century. 

The social structures of Russia and of Prussia, in spite of 
many divergencies in detail, were similar in their broad outlines, 
and so were the types of their despotic governments in the 
eighteenth century. Perhaps, owing to the absence of strong 
middle classes and the prevalence of serfdom, autocracy was 
the only alternative to the gradual dissolution of the state 
which took place in Poland, whose social structure was similar 
tothat of its two neighbours. Perhaps the only way of overcom- 
ing the resistance of the landed nobility to strong government 
was to hand over to them important positions in the state, 
and to associate them with the new bureaucracy. The latter, 
with all its power, preserved the established social order, the 
powers of the landlords over their serfs, and the strict separation 
of the social classes. In Russia as well as in Prussia, the develop- 
ment of the middle classes was retarded, and not furthered, 
by the characteristics of the despotism of the eighteenth 
century. #8 


F. L. Carsten.! 
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EMIGRATION FROM THE BRITISH ISLES TO THR 
NEW WORLD, 1765-1775 


‘There is reason to infer that the decade immediately follow: 
the peace of 1763—when a great expansion of trade and an appar. 
ent growth of national prosperity was taking place—was marked 
also by an unusually great increase in pauperism.’? 

The limitation imposed by a short article renders it advisable 
to treat the causes of emigration only in summary form, 
Predisposing factors in England and Wales were the high cost 
of living, the rise in rents, enclosures and unemployment, 
Scotland was affected by the rise in rents, the high cost of living, 
the gradual dissolution of the clan system consequent on the 
Jacobite rebellion of 1745, ‘the opulent graziers ingrossing 
the farms, and turning them into pasture’, arbitrary feudal 
services, and, towards the end of our period, unemployment 
in the linen industry. Ulster experienced both a similar slump 
in the linen industry and a rise in rents, while the rest of Ireland 
was being ‘peopled with sheep’ and plagued by lawlessness, 

These adverse economic conditions bred and fostered a 
spirit of emigration among the adventurous and the desperate, 
Across the Atlantic lay a better land which welcomed immi- 
grants. 

‘Wanted by a gentleman settled near Philadelphia in North 
America, some tradesmen, such as hair-dressers, carpenters, 
joiners, sawyers, bricklayers, stonemasons, tilers, slaters, plais- 
terers, surgeons, schoolmasters, book-keepers, wheel-and mil- 
wrights, coopers, black-white-and copper-smiths, linen weavers, 
shoemakers, taylors, gardeners, breeches-makers and those of 
no trade, likewise a number of farmers who understand the country 
business. Those who are willing to engage are desired to apply 
at No. 5, Cooks-court, Cammomile-street, or to Mr. Thomas 
Miller at the City of Bristol, Irongate, near the Tower, where they 
may depend on honourable treatment.”? 

‘For Virginia, the ship Lyon, Captain Robert Mudie, now 
lying in the harbour of Leith . . . Tradesmen and servants who 
are willing to engage for three, four or five years will meet with 
great encouragement upon applying to Captain Mudie.’* 
Large numbers of the emigrants were either indented 

servants or redemptioners. An indented or indentured servant 
1S. and B. Webb, English Poor Law History, part i, The Old Poor Law, 
(1927), p. 170. 
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was'a prospective emigrant who, unable to pay his passage, 
‘med a contract before embarking, in which he agreed to 
grve an agent or his assigns for a period of years, four, five, 
sx or seven, in return for his passage. The indenture was 

iable, and was transferred to the colonist who made the 
highest bid for the emigrant’s service. The following is a typical 


form of attestation: 

London. These are to certify, That A.B. of Peterborough, 

Peruke maker, came before me, one of His Majesty’s Justices 

of Peace, and Voluntarily made Oath, That he this Deponent 

is not Married, no Apprentice nor Covenant, or Contracted 

Servant to any Person, nor listed Soldier or Sailor in His Majesty’s 

Service, and is free and willing to serve C.D. of the Middle Temple, 

London, Gent., or his Assigns four years in Pensilvania His 

Majesty’s Plantation in America, and that he is not perswaded, 

or enticed so to do, but that it is his Voluntary Act. 

Sworn before me the 21st. Day of February 1757 A.B. 

Jos. Hankey. 

If for any reason, the master wished to dispose of his servant 
before the term of ‘apprenticeship’ had expired, he could 
transfer the servant to another master. 

‘To be Sold. The Time of an English Servant young Woman 
who has three years and an Half to serve. She understands 
Housework, and is a good plain Cook.’ 

‘Eight Dollars Reward. Yesterday absented from her Master, a 
Seotch indented servant Girl. . . about 18 years of age . . . she 
lately lived with a certain . . . Inn-keeper in Burlington, who 
assigned her to . . . Merchant in Philadelphia, and was by him 
assigned to me.’5 
Redemptioners or free-willers were those who embarked 

without a written indenture on condition that if, within a 
certain number of days after arrival, they were unable to 
fnd some relative or friend to pay their passage or dispose 
of themselves to defray the expenses, they were to be sold 
to the highest bidder. In practice, the chief difference between 
an indented servant and a redemptioner was that the former 
was @ party to a cisatlantic contract; the latter became a party 
toa transatlantic contract. 

Just arriv’d from London the Snow Friendly Adventure, 

. Wm. Snow, with 108 free willers or redemptioners, men and 
women, and 8 indented servants . . . The Redemptioners, besides 
paying for some necessaries furnished them, are subject to the 
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payment of £10 sterling for their passage, which is to be paid 

or secured to be paid to the Subscribers in Bills of Exchange, or 

current money, at the rate of 4/6 per dollar before they leave th 
vessel. Their times are now disposing of on board said Snow lyj 
at Annapolis where she will continue for 10 days from this on 

James Dick and Stewart.’*® 
The same issue of the paper also advertised for five runaways 
from the ship, men 

‘liable to a certain Redemption, as specified in their sever! 

Agreements . . . I’m informed by the Laws of this Province, 

[they] may be taken and secured, as if they were Indented Servants, 

until they comply with their Engagements.’ 

That this ‘export trade’ had a seamy side is illustrated in 
an extract of a letter from North America quoted in Etherington's 
York Chronicle, 27 January 1775. 

‘Every year certain merchants and owners of vessels in Great 
Britain and Ireland send over loads of mechanics and labouring 
people of both sexes, whom by art and falsehood, they persuade 
to indent themselves for 4 or 5 years for their passage, and when 
they get them here sell them for slaves at public sale, or barter 
them for country produce.’ 

Wm. Eddis, who had held the appointment of surveyor of 
customs at Annapolis, Maryland, was of the same unfavourabk 
opinion. After referring to the agents or crimps who represented 
the advantages to be obtained in America, in colours so alluring 
that it was almost impossible to resist their artifices, he 
continued: 

‘Were the particulars of this iniquitous traffic universally 
divulged, those who have established offices in London and in the 
principe seaports for the regular conduct of this business would 

pointed out to obloquy, and their punishment would serve 

as a beacon to deter the ignorant and unwary from becoming 
victims to the insidious practices of avarice and deceit.” 

The persuasiveness of unscrupulous agents would be facilitated 

by the youth of some of the emigrants. Of 26 labourers who 

went as indented servants in January 1775 from Pill, the pott 

of Bristol, to Philadelphia, 15 were sixteen years of age or under. 

Mention must also be made of compulsory emigration. 
The harshness of the criminal law in the eighteenth century 
and the frequency of death sentences are notorious. Capital 
sentences, however, in the great majority of cases, were mit 

* Maryland Gazette, 15 February 1770. 


” Letters from America .. . comprising occurrences from 1769 to 1777 imclusiv, 
(1792), p. 76. 
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gated to transportation. During a period of eight years, 1765 to 
1772, 1,506 death sentences were commuted to transportation— 
{94 for seven years, 1,093 for fourteen, 4 for twenty-one, and 
995 for life.* It was stipulated that the contractors who shipped 
convicts were to give security for effective transportation and 
to procure certificates of landing from the governor or chief 
customs officer. In addition to their receiving £5 per head for 
transport, the contractors were authorized to dispose of the 
services of the convicts for a term of seven years. Such convicts 
were spoken of as ‘His Majesty’s Seven Years Passengers’. 

‘The Randolph, John Weaver Webster, is arrived here 
[Annapolis] from Bristol, in a peenege of five weeks, with a few 
of his Majesty’s Ingenious Seven Years Passengers. They 
amounted only to—the Number of one Hundred and Eight.’ 

Agents disposed of the convicts to planters, to craftsmen, and 
to such as chose to retain them for domestic service. 

For the greater part of our period official statistics of emigra- 
tion are wanting, but from unofficial figures and from general 
statements it is clear that a steady stream of emigrants left 
the British Isles for the New World after the Seven Years’ 
War. ‘Within these few days near 100 journeymen silk throw- 
sters [London] engaged themselves for New York and Phila- 
delphia, upon extraordinary encouragement.’!® In 1766, 128 
passengers from Whitehaven and Dublin and 97 from Limerick 
sailed for South Potomac: in the same year 41 passengers 
left Newcastle for James River.* To his ambassador in London, 
Count Maltzan, Frederick the Great wrote in 1768: 

‘Il est & présumer que le terme ow les colonies d’Amérique 
sauront parvenir d’avoir leurs propres fabriques saurait s’approcher 
bien plus t6t que les marchands de Londres en désignent |’espace, 
vu le grand nombre des fabricants qui passent de 1’Angleterre 
dans ces colonies.’?2 

‘Just imported in the Brig Venus, Captain Cattell, from Ireland. 
A parcel of healthy indented servants, men and women .. . to 


gy Sapeeed of on board the said vessel now lying at Baltimore 
own. 


* Calendar of Home Office Papers, 1760-1772 (3 vols.). 
* Boston Gazette, 23 November 1767. 

" Caledonian Mercury, 11 February 1765. 

" Public Record Office, C.O. 5/1450. 

" Political Correspondence, xxvii, 23. 

" Maryland Gazette, 23 November 1769. 
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“We are well informed that since the month of April last [171 
six vessels have sailed from the western islands and other park 
of the highlands, all full of passengers for North Carolina, in 
order to settle in that colony. At a moderate computation, it 
is thought that of men, women and children, no fewer than 1,2) 
have imbarked in the above ships.’ 

For the years 1774 and 1775, a series of emigration retums 
relating to Great Britain provides official statistics. The 
weekly returns were made in accordance with a treasury 
instruction (9 December 1773) to the commissioners of customs, 
‘it having been represented to my Lords Commissioners of His 
Majesty’s Treasury that great numbers of the subjects of 
this country emigrate to America and foreign parts.’™ The 
returns include, not only intending settlers, but also a smal 
percentage of officials, merchants on business, planters returning 
to superintend their plantations, and those visiting friends or 
returning home. 

During the two years, there emigrated from England and 
Wales 4,653 men, 818 women, and 410 children of ten years of 
age or under—a total of 5,881. Of this total, over 65 per cent 
—4,056—sailed from London. In addition 298 convicts were 
transported—261 to Maryland, the remainder to Virginia 
Included in the lists are the names of 23 Germans who went 
via London to Maryland, and from whom, on account of language 
difficulty, no further information could be obtained. The chief 
destinations of these emigrants were: 

Maryland 2,361 West Indies 521 

Pennsylvania 899 New England 3% 

Virginia 763 Georgia 

Nova Scotia 614 Carolina 113 

An analysis of the various occupations of the indented 
servants (3,049 men and 314 women) and redemptioners (327 
men and 72 women) resembles a miniature census return: 

Labourers 497 Servants (both sexes) 12 

Husbandmen 390 Spinsters 13 

Weavers 179 Clerks and book-keepers o 


Carpenters and joiners 172 Gardeners 
Cordwainers 147 Grooms 101 


14 Scots Magazine, 1770, p. 457. 


46 Public Record Office, T/11/30. f. 450: the returns are in the Treasury 
Papers (T. 47/9, 10, 11, 12). 
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Thenext ten callings in descending order of magnitude were 
baker, tailor, smith (gun, lock, anchor, copper, silver, white), 
sawyer, peruke-maker, blacksmith and farrier, bricklayer, 
cooper, painter and glazier, butcher. We also find a postillion, 
a post-chaise driver, a backgammon table maker, a hot presser, 
awhitster, and a beaver puller. The emigration of 64 peruke- 
makers is partly explained in a petition of the master peruke- 
makers of the cities of London and Westminster (February 1765) 
—'‘the present mode or fashion, which so generally prevails, 
of men in almost all stations wearing their own hair.’ 

Besides the indented servants and the redemptioners, there 
were a number of emigrants of some substance who may be 
designated free or independent. In March and April 1774, 
44 emigrants left Hull and Scarborough for Nova Scotia. 
Unlike the indented servants and the redemptioners, they went 
as families, for example, a farmer of 44 years of age, with his 
wife aged 42 and nine children of ages ranging from nineteen to 
one; a blacksmith 29 years of age, with his wife and child aged 
% years and 18 months respectively. Out of 210 adult males, 
farmers numbered 98 and husbandmen 42. A few either had 
already purchased lands or intended to purchase or return. 
Advertisements in Etherington’s Y ork Chronicle, 1774, informed 
those who were ‘desirous to proceed to that land of liberty’ 
[Nova Scotia] that they would be carried from ten years and 
upwards at {5 per head, and under ten years at {2 10s. sucking 
children gratis. For those passengers who found their own 
provisions the charges would be reduced respectively to three 
guineas and two guineas. Every passenger above ten years of age 
wasallowed a quarter of a ton luggage free of charge, but had to 
pay freight for any extra. 

For Scotland the 1774 and 1775 returns show a total emigra- 
tion of 2,952—1,366 men, 798 women and 788 children of ten 
years and under, the destinations of the majority being; 


New York 1,296 St. John’s 


; (Prince Edward) Is. 149 
Carolina 657 Georgia 132 
Pennsylvania 497 West Indies 72 


The busiest emigration port was Greenock, but emigrant 
ships sailed also from Stornaway, Leith, Kirkcudbright, 
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Stranraer and Fort William. In marked contrast with the 
emigration during these two years from England, not mop 
than 150 of the Scottish emigrants are shown as indente/ 
servants or redemptioners, and of these, 108 were transported 
by the Marlborough, the agents for which were Messrs. Jonas 
Brown and Co., Whitby, in two voyages, September {74 
and September 1775, to Savannah. The chief groups of emi. 
grants were: 

Servants (both sexes) 323 Tailors 

Farmers 322 Wrights 

Labourers 141 Merchants 

Weavers 132 Smiths 

Spinsters 94 Carpenters and joiners 2 

The emigration of five pipers and two fiddlers may be evidence 
of clan concord. 

Official records of Irish emigration are lacking, but other 
records denote a regular and substantial efflux of emigrants to 
the New World. In March 1767, The Georgia Gazette reported 
that 230 Protestants from Ireland had just arrived at Charles 
town. Shipping accommodation was advertised: 

‘For Philadelphia. The Elizabeth and Mary . . . will sail for 
said port in a few days, and as she will take no servants, wil 
have good accommodation for passengers.’ 

‘For the flourishing city of Philadelphia. The good ship Two 
Brothers . . . a new ship and a fine sailer, burthen 160 tons, has 
good accommodation for passengers, servants or redemtioners.”™ 

According to a letter, quoted in the Caledonian Mercury, 
18 September 1773, from a gentleman of some consequence in 
Dublin, 570 labourers, with their wives and children, had within 
a few months shipped themselves off at Cork for the colonies. 
Connaught was absolutely drained of inhabitants, insomuch 
that several gentlemen of fortune had been obliged to offer 
advanced prices to labourers in Dublin to undertake works 
of husbandry in the country. Hand-bills had been distributed, 
wherein offers were made to the labourers of paying the 
expenses of their journey to several parts of the country. 

‘In short, the landholders now beat up for labourers, as the 
King does for soldiers, and I believe with pretty much the same 
success. Men enlist one day and desert the next.’ 

‘Yesterday arrived [at Baltimore] the Ship, Prince of Wales, 
Captain Morrison, from Londonderry, with about oe 
which make no less than 3,500 that left that Port within one Year, 
16 Dublin Mercury, 18-21 February; 18-20 May 1769. 
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and come to seek in our back extensive and happy Territory, 

ble and comfortable Residence.’ !” 

The later history of emigration would lead one to expect that 
transport conditions were frequently noxious. Reporting the 
sailing of emigrants from Scarborough, Etherington’s York 
Chronicle, 15 April 1774, commented: 

‘It is much to be feared that few of them have considered the 
consequences attending so large a number of people living for 
at least two months crowded together four in a bed, and those 
beds one upon another three deep, with not so much room 
betwixt them as to admit even the smallest person to sit up on 


end. 
Merchants finding the bounty allowed new settlers in Carolina 
equivalent to the expenses of the passage persuaded large 
numbers of the Irish to embark for that colony 

‘and often crammed such numbers of them into their ships that 

they were in danger of being stifled during the passage, and some- 

times were landed in such a starved and sickly condition, that 

numbers of them died before they left Charlestown.’!* 
When the Rosamund arrived from London at New York in 
the autumn of 1775, the captain, John Harris, reported that 
he had spoken with the Nancy from London to Baltimore, 
with passengers and servants, much in want of provisions and 
water. The Nancy, then 14 weeks out, had lost all her topmasts, 
her crew were sickly, and she had on board 92 souls—40 had 
died. Captain Harris supplied her with a barrel of bread and 
70 gallons of water.1° 

What were the allurements of the colonies? Employment, 
the high price of labour, cheap provisions, freedom from heavy 
taxes, from tithes, and from poor rates, the low price of land, 
freeholder independence, and reunion with friends and relatives. 
How did the emigrants fit into the colonial economy? A 
distinction is to be made between those with capital and those 
without. Settlements on a large scale in New York province 
could be undertaken only by those who had a good sum of 
money ready to expend, for example, by those who had two 
tofive thousand pounds clear. Obviously, settlers of such sub- 
stance formed only a bare minority, but ‘American’, the 
author of American Husbandry*® refers to one or two, and gives 


™ Boston Gazette, 15 November 1773. 
* A. Hewitt, An Historical Account of the Rise and Progress of the colomies 
Of South Carolina and Georgia (2 vols, 1779), ii, 272. 
Massachusetts Gazette, 26 October 1775. %¢ 2 vols., 1775. 
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a detailed analysis of their initial expenditure. Some of the 
advantages derivable from the possession of capital were doubt. 
less associated with operations upon a joint-stock basis, fy 
example, with those of the Perth and Stirling Company i 
1774, the members of which drew up and printed a system ¢ 
rules and regulations for their conduct, and sent out to choos 
a suitable situation two of their number, one of whom retume 
about the beginning of February in the following year, afte 
purchasing a tract of 10,000 acres, at a very trifling cost, upon 
the Choptank River.** 

To continue about the same province. In general, the 
emigrants came with a small sum of money, very many of them 
with none at all, and depended on their labour for 3, 5 or? 
years to gain them a sum sufficient for taking a plantation, 
However, it was not uncommon for men who had only sufficient 
cash for land fees, a gun, some powder and shot, a few tools, and 
a plough, to demand and receive grants of land. They maintained 
themselves the first year, like the Indians, with their gus 
and nets, and afterwards by the same means with the assistane 
of their lands. The labour of their farms they performed 
themselves, even to being their own carpenters and smiths 
By this means, people who might be said to have had no 
fortune, were enabled to live, and, in a few years, to maintain 
themselves and their families comfortably. 

In Pennsylvania, new settlers either went into the back 
country and took up what land they pleased, paying the fixed 
fees to the proprietors or bought uncultivated areas of other 
planters. The progress of their work was as follows: first, they 
fixed upon the spot where they intended to build their house, 
but before they began building, they got ready a field for an 
orchard, planting it immediately with apples chiefly, and some 
pears and cherries; this they secured by an enclosure, and after- 
wards planted a piece for a garden. As soon as this work was 
completed, they began their house. Some were built without 
any assistance, but they were generally nothing but hovel 
The common way was to agree with a carpenter and a masot 
for so many days’ work, the settler serving them as a labourer— 
many a house was built for less than £20. As soon as this work 
was over, which might be in a month or six weeks, the settler set 

%1 Scots Magazine, 1775, p. 106. 
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to work on a field of corn, doing all the manual labour, and, 
from not yet being able to buy horses, paying a neighbour 
for ploughing it. Perhaps he might be worth only a calf or 
two and a couple of young colts, bought for cheapness, and 
struggled with difficulties till these were grown. But when he 
had horses to work and cows that gave milk and calves, he was 
then made, and on the road to plenty. The price of a horse was 
four to five pounds, a cow three pounds, a pig five to seven 
shillings, and a sheep four to six shillings; young cattle cost a 
pound each. “Those whose incomes are too small to maintain 
themin England may live in a far superior stile in Pennsylvania, 
but with other classes the contrary is the case.’ 

The conditions under which some emigrants entered on their 
new life further south may be gathered from the following 
advertisement: 


‘For Savannah in Georgia, Marlborough, 300 tons, Jonas Brown 
of Whitby: All such persons as are not able to pay for their 
passage, on their arrival in America, will be contracted for as 
covenant servants for not less than 3 years; in consideration of 
which, they will be furnished with meat, drink, washing and lodg- 
ing, and such cloaths as may be suitable, and to have the following 
advantages, viz. 

Every single man to have 15 acres of good land, a new house 
built, and furnished with corn, cattle, implements of husbandry, 
and other necessaries, agreeable to a schedule annexed to the 
contract, and will also be supported until he is able to raise a 
crop on his own land. Every married man will have an addition 
of 10 acres for his wife, with an additional proportion of necessaries, 
andif any children above 10 years old, will have 5 acres more for 
each child, with cattle, corn, hogs, poultry and utensils, according 
to the number of his family. 

The before-mentioned lots of land, with the buildings, stocks 
and implements of husbandry, to be their own property on the 
following conditions. First, they are to cultivate the said lands 
to the best of their power and abilities, for their own benefit, 
use and profits, and will be exempt from paying any quit rents 
to the government, or any other taxes for the first 5 years. At 
the expiration of the above-mentioned time, they must pay 
after the rate of 1/- sterling per acre per annum for the next 
S years, and for the time ensuing at the rate of 2/- per acre per 
amnum and no more. In consideration of which the proprietors 
will pay all the quit rents to the Crown. 

settlers, after being 5 years in possession, then to have 


® American Husbandry, i, 213. 
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full power, right and authority to divide, retain, sell, transfer or 
bequeath the said lands as they think proper.’ 
Naturally, not all emigrants became pioneers, either 
or late. Some set up in business for themselves, as did Jeremiah 
Andrews, jeweller, James O’Donnel, tailor, Mr. Broadfield, 
whose line was pickling of salmon, Mrs. Stuart, milliner—gj 
from London, and Abraham Cornish, fish-hook maker from 
Exeter. Others found employment in their old trades or became 
shop assistants or domestic servants or general labourer, 
Dr. Hugh Williamson, the American statesman and scientist, 
who had special knowledge of Irish emigration to Pennsylvania, 
made the point in evidence before the House of Commons in 
1774 that tradesmen became labourers, as farming was the 
most profitable calling. Unfortunately, advertisements {or 
runaway servants rarely state specifically the occupation of the 
subscriber, but several are worth noting— incidentally, fron 
such advertisements much information about dress can ke 
gleaned. William Brobson, barber, of Wilmington, Delawar, 
advertised in the Pennsylvania Gazette 19 July 1775 for a 
English servant man, a barber by trade, who had arrived a 
Annapolis in the previous September. The same paper adver- 
tised in its issue of June 1775 six pounds reward for an Irish 
servant lad who had wrought some time in the Salford Forge, 
Philadelphia county as an under hand at a refining fire, and 
was very expert in that capacity. From the same paper. 
‘Six Dollars Reward. Run away, on the 27th of May last, 
from the subscriber in Third-street, Philadelphia, an English 
servant man... had on an old beaver hat, snuff-coloured costume, 
yellow single plated buttons, light fustian jacket, without sleeves, 
yellow single plated buttons, white linen shirt, ozenbrigs trowsers, 
old grey yarn stockings, new shoes, with square brass buckles... 
Joseph Pemberton, Grazier. All masters of vessels are forbid to 
carry him off at their peril.’ 
In Dunlap’s Pennsylvania Packet, 28 August 1775 a grocer of 
Second-street, Philadelphia offered twenty shillings reward for 
an Irish servant lad about fifteen years of age. And in a style 
reminiscent of police notices, we read of an Irish servant 
‘about 30 years of age, 5 feet 7 inches high, chesnut-coloured 
hair, fair-faced, has a thick upper lip, stoops a little, is knock- 
kneed, and rocks much as he walks.’ 
a3 ene York Chronicle, 16 June 1775; the advertisement wis 


repeated. 
™% Pennsylvania Journal, 22 December 1773. 
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Probably a number of the indented servants connected with 
the building trade obtained employment in what, today, 
would be described as estate development. 
fairfax County, Virginia, 16 May 1774. In the month of March 
last the Subscriber sent out a number of Carpenters and Labourers 
to build Houses, and clear and enclose Fields on his patented Lands 
on the Ohio, intended to divide the several Tracts which he there 
holds, into convenient sized tenements, and give Leases thereof 
for Lives, or a Term of Years, renewable for ever, under certain 
conditions, which may be known either of him or Mr. Valentine 
Crauford, who is now on the Land . . . George Washington.’ 
Itis not to be assumed that all the emigrants were absorbed 
dither readily or comfortably into the colonial economy. One 

thers from the occasional repetition of advertisements for 
the disposal of indented servants and redemptioners that the 
demand for labour did not always exceed or equal the supply. 
Sometimes, speculators known as ‘soul-drivers’ bought up a 
number of servants and drove them about the country like 
cattle until they found purchasers. Moreover, even after due 
allowance is made for some of the servants being difficult, 
the advertisements for runaways imply some harsh taskmasters 
and the despair of dashed hopes. The Providence, Captain 
Fisher, returned to Newcastle from Halifax in Nova Scotia 
with timber, and all the emigrants that went out with him 
who could pay their passage back, ‘having met with a great 
disappointment, by the country not proving the land of 
promise they expected.’** 

The future cleavage into rebel and loyalist is foreshadowed 
in our subject. 

‘Run away from the subscriber, living in Upper Penn’s Neck, 
Salem county . . . a Scotch servant man... he understands 
the exercise well, and intends to pass for one of Gage’s deserters, 
or for a man of war’s man, that he may meet with friends, but it is 
own that he would rather be a foe to this county, if he 

‘To be Sold. The Time of an English Servant Man, has upwards 
of three Years to serve, is very capable of teaching the Manual 
Exercise and most of the useful Manceuvres, particularly Plattoon 
and Street-Firing, has been employed in teaching a Company 


* Pennsylvania Gazette, 27 July 1774. 
™ Caledonian Mercury, 15 October 1774. 
" Pennsylvania Gazette, 28 June 1775. 
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of Militia, and has acted some time as Fugal-man to one of th 
Battalions in this City [Philadelphia] .. .’** 


5000 F 

Any estimate of the total number of emigrants from th § March: 
British Isles to the New World during the period under reviey § john ! 
must be largely conjectural. There are several reasons {fo § 1775 2 
postulating that the emigration was a crescendo emigration, numbe 
To state that economic conditions did not improve during the estima 
inter-bellum period is to make an understatement. Apart from § Will b 
inference, there is much scattered evidence of emigration 2,500 
year by year. The example and the persuasiveness of forerun- The 
ners would tend to produce a snowball effect. The timedag § les°¢ 
between the cognizance of an ill and the decision to take action § 6 Oct 
is a familiar administrative and legislative feature—the instru. § Capt: 
tion to keep weekly records was not issued till December 1713, § helat 
England and Wales. The official total number of emigrans § [New 
in 1774 and 1775 was approximately 6,000, that is, an annul § Amp! 
average of 3,000. Assuming that the annual average for the “esti 
previous eight years was half that number, we arrive at a totl state 
for the decade of 18,000 (1,500 x 8 plus 6,000). possi 
Scotland, There are some official figures, officially admitted § stew 


as not covering the whole of Scotland, and to be incomplete 


for the area covered, for several years before 1774. From Ph 
Campbelltown the total number of emigrants during the years an 
1769, 1770, 1771 was 1,537. For the years 1772 and 1773, qT 
the total from Campbelltown, Sutherland, Ross, Moray and ” 
Nairn counties was 2,079.2° —th 
In the opinion of Miss M. I. Adam*° writers have tended to § nes: 
exaggerate the numbers of those emigrating from Scotland § com 
Miss Adam quotes the numbers given by Knox and by Garnett J in | 
—the latter’s estimate of 30,000 between 1773 and 1775 is § to 
patently an exaggeration—and points out that all the departures B Pre 
noted in the Scots Magazine before 1775 total under 10,000. of 
But the ships noted in the 1774 numbers are not one quarter § wi 
of those shown in the official returns for 1774. th 
The official total of emigrants in 1774 and 1775 was approxi § wa 


mately 3,000, that is, an annual average of 1,500. According 







88 Tbid., 22 November 1775. 


*® State Papers, 54/45, f. 164 a-f. The numbers in the Calendar of Hom 
Office Papers differ from those in the original returns. 


8° Scottish Historical Review, xvi, ‘The Highland Emigration of 1770’. 
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to the Boston Evening Post, 28 November 1774, however, 
5000 people had embarked at Greenock since the month of 
March for America. Within a decade of the close of our period, 
John Knox stated that it was certain that between 1763 and 
175 above 30,000 abandoned the Highlands, besides great 
numbers from the Lowlands.*! For a number of reasons, Knox’s 
estimate of an annual average of 2,500 for the Highlands alone 
will be accepted as applicable to the whole of Scotland— 
2500 x 10=25,000. 

The Scottish official returns leave the impression of being 
less complete than the English ones. The Massachusetts Gazette, 
6 October 1774 reported: ‘On Tuesday last arrived the Sharp, 
Capt. Rogers, from Glasgow, but last from Marblehead, where 
he landed 100 passengers; he has brought 170 more to this port’ 
[New York]—this ship is not mentioned in the official returns. 
Ample facilities were afforded by the Scottish coast for clan- 
destine emigration and for kidnapping. Miss Adam herself 
states ‘more often the emigrants set sail as unobtrusively as 
possible from some lone Highland loch.’ Lord Seaforth’s 
steward in the island of Lewis complained: 


‘Matters have come to such lengths now that the master of the 
Philadelphia and others employed are taking in boys off the beach 
and shore without the consent of their parents or masters. . . 
There are now no fewer than seven different companies going on 
in this strong-hand manner here and on the mainland coast.’** 


—the Philadelphia is not mentioned in the official returns. Wit- 
nesses from Dundee and Edinburgh gave evidence before the 
committee appointed to enquire into the state of the linen trade 
in Great Britain and Ireland 1773 that the trade had begun 
to decline two years after the peace.** The publication A 
Present for an Emigrant, 6d., containing a brief description 
of the climate, etc. of the British colonies in North America, 
with some advice relative to his conduct in setting out, and 
the method of purchasing land there,** suggests that emigration 
was not a new phenomenon, and that it was thriving. 


5 a Knox, A View of the British Empire ... (3rd ed., 2 vols., 1785), 
1, * 


* Calendar of Home Office Papers, 1773-1775, p. 637, 2 June 1774. 
* Parliamentary Papers 1773, xxx iii. 
™ Advt., Caledonian Mercury, 6 August 1774. 
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Ireland. When Williamson appeared at Westminster jy 
March 1774, he stated that after the peace the annual average 
number of Irish emigrants to Pennsylvania alone had bea 
3,000.5 In view of statements that as many Irish went tp 
Pennsylvania as to the rest of the states, it is not unreasonable 
to double this average for all N. America. For the first fiye 
years, therefore, we get 6,000 x 5 = 30,000. 

Tables quoted in the Caledonian Mercury, 20 July 1774, for 
the second five years of shipping employed in carrying passengers 
from Ulster ports show a total tonnage of 43,720. When Robert 
Stephenson, inspector to the trustees of the linen manufacture 
of Ireland, appeared before the 1773 committee (supra), he 
stated that the number of emigrants was estimated by the 
tonnage of shipping employed in carrying passengers, one 
person, and often more, being carried per ton. The figure of 
one person per ton is a reasonable one, in view of Dolben’s Act 
of 1788, which made voyaging conditions easier for slaves by 
imposing a maximum of 5 for every 3 tons. Nor is an estimate 
on this basis of the number of emigrants more conjectural 
than estimates of the population of Ireland based on the number 
of hearths per house. In round numbers, Stephenson implied 
an annual average of 8,000 from Ulster ports. He also stated 
that from attested accounts he had received from the five 
Ulster ports of Newry, Belfast, Larne, Portrush and Derry, and 
from his own knowledge of the rest of the ports of Ireland— 
Dublin, Waterford, Cork, Limerick, Galway and Sligo—he was 
confident that no fewer than 30,000 had emigrated to America 
within the two years 1771 and 1772. The tonnage of shipping 
carrying passengers from the five Ulster ports during these 
two years was approximately 18,000: consequently, the tonnage 
for the other Irish ports was 12,000—a ratio of 3 : 2. For the 
second five years, therefore, we get 8,000 x 5, plus 5,000 x 
5, = 65,000. As Stephenson may possibly be regarded as an 
interested witness, we reduce this number by 15,000. Thus 
we arrive at a total of 50,000 plus 30,000 =80,000. This number 
may appear startling, but Williamson stated that during the 
Seven Years’ War the annual average intake of Irish into 
Pennsylvania alone was 7,000. Moreover, it is to be remembered 
that Ireland wasa conquered country, which attracted attention 

% Middlesex Journal, 10-12 March 1774. 
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only when she signalled red, the official attitude being typified 
by Arthur Young who, after noting that the number of looms 
in Belfast had declined from 300 in 1771 to 180 in 1774, observed 
that the emigrants, in general, were the most idle and 
yorthless, and not reckoned any loss to the country. 

GEORGE R. MELLOR.™ 


* Mr. G. R. Mellor, who died on 8 June 1955, was senior master and senior 
history master at the Woodhouse School, Finchley. 





ELIPHALET FITCH: A YANKEE TRADER IN JAMAIC) 
DURING THE WAR OF INDEPENDENCE 


Towards the end of the War of American Independence 
Lord Shelburne as secretary of state directed the governors of 
the remaining colonies to submit ‘remarks’ on the instructions 
issued to them, so that these instructions might be amendei 
and brought up to date. The heavy duties and responsibilities 
set out in the instructions were notoriously beyond the power 
which governors actually exercised; but for government 
to admit openly that such a situation existed, and to invit 
governors to make suggestions for its remedy, was something 
new, and very characteristic of Shelburne. 

The governor of Jamaica, General Archibald Campbell, in 
his reply? commented sharply on instruction 53, which author. 
ised a governor to suspend from office any subordinate officia 
who by incompetence or misbehaviour showed himself unit 
for public employment. Campbell wrote: 

‘It is submitted whether this Instruction might not be amended 
greatly to the advantage of the Crown by inserting “‘loyalty’ 
before the words ‘‘capacity and behaviour’ in the eighth lin 
of this Instruction. For as the present patentees do not attend 
in person, and as their deputies, who generally appoint second 
deputies for discharging the duties of their offices, seldom give 
themselves much concern whether the person they appoint is 
loyal or not, so that he pays them sufficiently for their appoint- 
ment, I am convinced that Government will be greatly injured, 
if persons of disaffected principles are suffered to fill places of the 
first trust and confidence in this Island.’ 

Colonial governors had long ago lost any power to influence 
the appointment of their more senior subordinate officials 
Colonial secretaries, provost-marshals, clerks to the naval office, 
and the like, were appointed by letters patent, and the patentets 
were allowed to serve by deputy, on a fee-sharing basis. The 
deputies were often local people, who took long leases of their 
posts. They were almost irremovable, little amenable to the 
governors’ control, often incompetent, insolent and greedy. 
Governors were authorised to suspend such persons from office; 
but they could by no means rely upon the support of the secre 
tary of state if they tried to do so in fact. Some close observers 


1 Public Record Office, London: C.O. 5/185, Circular of 16 Sept., 1782. 
* C.O. 137/84, Campbell to Sydney, 18 January 1784. 
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of colonial affairs thought that it was the patent system, and 
the resulting lack of control over subordinate officers, which 
had prevented the governors of the mainland colonies from 
making more effectual efforts to keep their provinces in obedience 
during the war. Lord Dorchester, formerly Sir Guy Carleton, 
who had good reason to know, wrote from British North 
America, ten years after the war, complaining of a ‘System of 
Policy which . . . alienates every Servant of the Crown from 
whoever administers the King’s Government’ and warned the 
secretary of state that ‘The Policy which lost those great 
Provinces cannot preserve these scattered and broken Fragments 
which remain’. In the West Indies—most cherished of the 
fragments’—the danger was perhaps less acute. The West 
Indians, despite their many grievances, had neither the leader- 
ship, the resources, nor—in general—the inclination for revolt. 
There were, however, North Americans, resident in the West 
Indies, who were by no means Loyalists. American agents 
had been active there; and there too—if Campbell was to be 
believed—the weakness of governors’ authority, and the incom- 
petence, dishonesty or downright disloyalty of patent office 
deputies, constituted a real danger to government. 

Campbell had a particular instance in mind. At the time of 
writing he was trying to exclude from office one Eliphalet 
Fitch, who had recently got himself appointed deputy receiver- 
general of Jamaica. Campbell’s objections were based on Fitch’s 
past record, which included charges of peculation in time of 
peace and the sale of intelligence and munitions to the enemy 
in time of war. Fitch’s appointment was a serious blow to 
Campbell’s authority. The whole story is a graphic illustration of 
the isolation and helplessness of colonial governors, a helpless- 
ness which made nonsense of their instructions. 

Fitch was a native of Boston, Massachusetts, who had moved 
to Kingston as a young man, in 1761.‘ He set up in business 
there and became a partner in the firm of Ludlow and Allwood, 
ship chandlers and general merchants, importing provisions and 
timber from North America and cordage, cloth and other 

s . 
sitaional Fans me. P othoang ery nae relating to the Con- 


* The information about Fitch which follows is in C.O. 137/84 and C.O. 137/85, 
ohne Bros. to Secretary of State, 13 April 1784, Memorial 
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manufactured goods from England. His correspondents jp 
London were the respectable firm of Maitland Brothers, }, 
engaged also in the slave trade, and was the agent in Jamaica 
of the Royal Asiento Company, shipping slaves to Cuba, Jy 
this capacity he spent some time in Havana in the seventeep. 
seventies, and formed an acquaintance with the Marqués de Cag, 
Enrile, who had charge of the Company’s affairs in Cuba. His 
visits to Cuba continued after the outbreak of the War of 
American Independence. Fitch made no secret, during the early 
part of the war, of his sympathy with the American rebels 
Letters written by him to correspondents in Boston, some of 
which were found in vessels captured by H.M. ships, contained 
intelligence about movements of warships and other matters 
of use to the enemy.’ Probably he would have liked to see the 
West Indies joined with the thirteen colonies in independence, 
On the other hand, his capital was invested in England and 
Jamaica. He had no wish to go back to North America, or to 
be caught in Cuba in the event of war between England and 
Spain. All his actions show him to have been a cautious 
realist. About the end of 1778 he seems to have made up his 
mind to make Jamaica his permanent home and to remain 
a British subject. He made no more visits to Cuba; he presented 
General Dalling, the Governor of Jamaica, with a careful 
description of the fortifications of Havana; and in 1779 he 
purchased for {750 the office of assistant quartermaster 
general of militia in Jamaica.*® 

It was not to be expected that a man with Fitch’s background 
would allow the outward forms of loyalty to interfere with bust- 
ness. His militia office was simply a speculative investment; indeed 
—according to General Campbell—the state of food and equip- 
ment in both army and militia during his period of management 
was a public scandal, and one of Campbell’s first cares on his 
own appointment as governor was to propose remedies, includ- 
ing the issue of fresh vegetables and light-weight clothing.’ 
But Campbell had more specific grounds for complaint. Much 
of Fitch’s business as a merchant was with Cuba; he was owed 

* C.O. 137/84: Anecdotes concerning Mr. Fitch, accompanied with copies 
of the proofs, 1784. 

* C.O. 137/84, Fitch to Sydney, 24 June 1784. 


? British Museum, King’s MSS. 214, Memoir on Jamaica by Major-General 
Archibald Campbell, 1782. 
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large sums there for previous deliveries of slaves, and the entry 
of Spain into the war threatened him with serious loss, unless 
he could find some means of continuing trade with the enemy. 
Matters were in this state when, in September 1781, he first 
met Francisco de Miranda, then an officer in the Spanish army, 
later well known as a revolutionary agitator and conspirator 
against the Spanish crown. 

Miranda was only twenty-four at the time, though by a series 
of exceptionally rapid promotions he had reached the rank of 
brevet-colonel. He was serving as aide-de-camp to General 
Cagigal, commanding-in-chief in Cuba, who was a personal 
friend, and no doubt his youth, his quick intelligence and his 
sociable habits were valuable assets in that employment. He 
possessed also, however, the touchiness characteristic of many 
Creole officers. He was vain, restless, and in money matters 
unreliable. These traits, together with his youth and inexperi- 
ence, made him an unsuitable choice for the task which Cagigal 
entrusted to him. That he should fall in with Eliphalet Fitch 
was, for him, an added misfortune. 

Cagigal sent Miranda to Jamaica in a flag of truce to draw up 
a cartel with General Dalling for the exchange of prisoners of 
war.* His subsequent reports show that he was also instructed 
to collect what information he could about the defences of 
Jamaica.* Naturally any officer in such a situation would keep 
his eyes open and report what he saw, and at that time informa- 
tion was particularly needed for the preparation of a Franco- 
Spanish attack on Jamaica, planned for the following spring. 
Besides the ordinary credentials, Miranda carried a large sum 
of money intended (so he said) to pay the debts and expenses 
of the Spanish officer prisoners, and a letter of introduction 
from the Marqués de Casa Enrile addressed to Fitch. He 
presented the letter immediately on arrival, and Fitch—to whom 
Miranda must have appeared as an answer to prayer—did every- 
thing possible to be of service. Fitch was a popular figure in 
the Kingston business community, a good drinking companion, 
and glib in the type of conversational cliché about ‘the Rights 
of Man’ which appealed strongly to many Creoles as well as 


: C.0. 137/84, Dalling to Germain, 10 September 1781. 
Miranda to Cagigal, 13 December 1781, cit. W. S. Robertson, Francisco 
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to North Americans at that time. The two men became cop. 
stant companions and to all appearances close friends, 1° 

It was obviously imprudent for an officer in Miranda’s position 
to be seen constantly in public with a man whose loyalty to 
his own government was still suspect in official circles, and whose 
principles—as the attorney-general put it—were ‘generally 
understood to be American’; but Miranda made even more 
elementary mistakes. He refused an invitation to dine at King’s 
House on the ground of a previous engagement, which naturally 
irritated the governor; and subsequently made amends by 
presenting Dalling with a detailed account of the Spanish dis. 
positions for the capture of Pensacola a few months earlier, an 
action in which he had himself taken part. Eighteenth-century 
notions of ‘security’ were never particularly strict, and probably 
Miranda had no thought of any impropriety; but Dalling con- 
sidered the information worth transmitting to the secretary 
of state,!* and full use was made of the episode by the prosecu- 
tion at Miranda’s subsequent trial in Cuba. 

The main ostensible purpose of Miranda’s visit, the agreement 
for the exchange of prisoners, was quickly and successfully 
concluded, largely as a result of the concessions which Miranda 
made to Dalling’s demands.'* The most important concession 
was a clause by which both governments undertook not to 
commission as privateers vessels mounting less than eight 
carriage guns. Jamaica had suffered great annoyance from 
Cuban pickaroons operating in small vessels at night, and the 
naval authorities were naturally delighted with a clause which 
classed such small privateers as pirates. The Spanish govern 
ment later repudiated this clause, and failed in several other 
respects to carry out the terms of the agreement, to the intense 
indignation of Dalling’s successor;* but at the time, Dalling 
was so pleased with the generosity or the simplicity of his 
visitor that he readily consented—at Fitch’s request—to the 
deals in shipping in which Miranda, with Fitch’s help and en 
couragement, next became involved. 


1° C.O. 137/84, Anecdotes concerning Mr, Fitch. 11 Ibid. 

18 C.O. 137/82, Dalling to Germain, 10 October 1781. 

48 Royal Institution of Great Britain, American MSS., vol. 16, no. 125, 
Cartel entre las Yslas de Cuba y Jamaica, 18 October 1781. 

44 Jbid., vol. 12, no. 200, General Archibald Campbell to General John 
Campbell, 21 May 1782. 
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The warehouses of Kingston at this time were full of manu- 
factured goods of all kinds, including sailcloth, cordage and 
ship's fittings, which the Spaniards badly needed. The harbour 
was crowded with idle shipping, including many captured 

Probably Miranda had in mind from the start the 
possibility of illicit trade. Few eighteenth-century officers 
would have neglected such an opportunity; and he had with 
him a large sum of money in silver, though not nearly 
enough to finance the transactions which actually took place. 
Fitch succeeded in developing a modest smuggling proposition 
into a large-scale deal in war material. The first consignment 
left early in October, 1781, in the schooner Flora, cleared from 
Kingston for New York by Arthur Bold, a friend and business 
associate of Fitch: she carried 253 coils of rope, 800 pieces of 
canvas, 3 puncheons of hardware, 104 casks of nails, 1 trunk of 
dry goods, 1 puncheon of black pepper and 41 kegs of white 
lead.* Bold deposited a bond (which later proved worthless) 
for the voyage to New York; but the Flora put into Havana, 
and all her cargo was sold to the Spaniards, as returning English 
prisoners later testified. 

Fitch meanwhile was buying ships on behalf of Miranda. He 
could not reveal, of course, that the ships were to be sold, but 
he obtained permission to fit out a number of vessels, which 
Miranda was to hire as flags of truce, in order to convey released 
Spanish prisoners to Havana.'* In addition, Miranda was to be 
allowed, as a courtesy, to buy one small vessel on behalf of 
General Cagigal, for use as a pleasure yacht. The story about 
the transport of prisoners was specious. Miranda had no instruc- 
tions to arrange their passages. Weeks before Fitch made his 
application, English flags of truce had sailed for Havana to 
collect English prisoners, and most of the Spanish prisoners at 
Kingston had left with them. Thomas Neville, agent for prison- 
ets of war at Jamaica, reported to the commissioners for sick 
and wounded seamen on 7 November, that six hundred 
prisoners had been sent to Havana in the previous four weeks, 
and that he had Colonel Miranda’s receipts for their release.” 
When Miranda finally sailed there were only about a hundred 


* C.0. 137/84. Anecdotes concerning Mr. Fitch, Document H, Extract from 
_ ks examined by Council, in Council minutes for 10 July 1782. 
. c.0. 137/84, Fitch to Sydney, 24 June 1784. 

Royal Institution, American MSS., vol. 26, no. 62, 7 November 1781. 
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prisoners left for him to take.’® Dalling, however, with ap 
invasion threatening, and badgered by quarrels with th 
assembly and the judges, did not concern himself with the 
details of the transport of prisoners. Fitch was able to secup 
for his scheme the permission of both governor and admiral 
by the simple method of telling each officer that the other had 
already agreed.’® 

The ships which Fitch bought for Miranda were formidable 
vessels. They were the Porcupine, brig, 18 guns; the Thre 
Sisters, brig, 16 guns; and the Eagle, schooner, described as 
General Cagigal’s yacht, but pierced for 12 guns. He was in 
negotiation for another twelve-gun schooner and a copper. 
bottomed cutter of 14 guns when the affair first came to public 
notice. Fitch also supplied Miranda with provisions to the 
value of £1,119 and a considerable quantity of ships’ stores and 
other goods. His total bill for ships, goods and services amounted 
to over £14,000.2° Miranda paid part of this bill with money 
intended for the relief of the Spanish prisoners (as they after- 
wards complained). The rest he borrowed, through Fitch, from 
Ludlow and Allwood. 

The proposal to employ five fast and well-armed vessels as 
flags of truce to convey about a hundred prisoners of war to 
a near-by island naturally caused some comment in Kingston, 
and came to the notice of General Campbell, who had just 
arrived to take command of the troops in Jamaica. Campbell 
knew that a considerable Spanish and French force was 
assembling at Cap Francais for an attack on Jamaica;** he 
knew that the launching of this attack was likely to be held up 
by a shortage of seaworthy transports; and he was correspond: 
ingly alarmed by the activities of Miranda and Fitch. He at 
once urged Dalling to demand guarantees that the ships in 
question should not be sold into the Spanish service. The ‘yacht’ 
Eagle had already sailed; the Porcupine and Three Sisters wert 
on the point of sailing, and Dalling had them stopped. Fitch 
and Miranda were sent for, but only Fitch appeared. He denied 


” Miranda to Cagigal, 13 December 1781, Robertson, op. cit., p. 238. 

# C.O, 137/84, Anecdotes concerning Mr. Fitch. 1 

** P.R.O., Board of Trade Papers, Jamaica, 130, Account of Miranda and 
Fitch, 21 November 1781. ; 

* Royal Institution, American MSS., vol. 47, no. 234, Campbell to Sir H. 
Clinton, 8 March 1782; vol. 12, no. 147, Campbell to General Mathew, 
26 March 1782. 
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that the two ships had been sold to Miranda, and though Camp- 
tell did not believe him, Dalling accepted his story and merely 
directed him to give bond for their return to Jamaica. Fitch, 
resourceful as ever, got his lawyers to draw up an undertaking 
that he would secure General Cagigal’s promise not to use the 
ships against the English. This paper he lodged at the governor's 
office, in the confident hope that Dalling would not bother to 
read it. 

Atthis juncture, orders arrived from England relieving Dalling 
of his government and appointing Campbell in his place. In 
the haste and confusion of the change-over, Fitch almost suc- 
ceeded in getting the ships away without giving any security 
for their return. His attempts at fraud were detected only 
because Campbell insisted on inspecting the bonds himself. 
Once again the ships were stopped when on the point of sailing; 
Fitch was again summoned to King’s House, and this time 
signed bonds drafted by the attorney-general, on Campbell’s 
instructions, in the sum of £2,000. Even so, he got off lightly, 
for the ships were worth three times that amount. Negotiations 
for the purchase of the cutter and the schooner were broken off. 
The Porcupine and the Three Sisters were at last allowed to sail 
at the end of November, 1781.%* 

Besides passengers and stores, the ships carried a large 
quantity of manufactured goods, some of which Miranda had 
bought from Fitch on credit as a private speculation, the rest 
being the property of Fitch and his partners. The merchandise 
included linen and cotton piece goods as well as cordage, 
sailcloth and other war material. There was also a small gang 
of slaves, consigned by Fitch to the Marqués de Casa Enrile. 
One of Fitch’s partners, Philip Allwood, accompanied Miranda 
toHavana, in order to arrange for the sale of his firm’s goods 
and to collect money owing to the firm.” 

The adventures of Miranda after his return to Cuba are well 
known. It was soon reported in Spain that he engaged in 
smuggling on a bigger scale than the admittedly lax conventions 
of the time allowed; his conduct of the negotiations in Jamaica 

* C.0. 137/84, Anecdotes concerning Mr. Fitch, Documents C, D, E, G and 


en from Dalling and Campbell to Fitch, Fitch’s undertaking, and his 


. C.0. 137/84, Allwood to Stoney, 23 December 1783. 
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was disapproved; and his loyalty was already suspect. An orde 
for his detention was issued in March, 1782. Before it reach 
Cuba, however, General Cagigal was sent to command a fleet 
in the operations under Bernardo de GAlvez against Ney 
Providence in the Bahamas. Miranda went with him, and wa 
again employed as an emissary, this time to negotiate the capity. 
lation of New Providence. A number of privateers from South 
Carolina took part in this operation, so that once again Miranda 
was acting in concert with North Americans; and once again 
there were accusations of financial irregularities.** When he 
returned to Cuba at the end of 1782, he found an odor of the 
royal Audtencia of New Spain engaged in a judicial inquiry 
into his conduct and Cagigal’s. The main charges against 
Miranda were smuggling, embezzlement, giving military 
information to the enemy, and exceeding his instructions over 
the cartel. He was sentenced in December, 1783, to dismissal 
from the service and ten years’ exile to Oran.** It was a severe 
sentence. Untrustworthy though Miranda was, he had as yet 
committed no overt act of disloyalty. In procuring ships and 
stores from Jamaica he had performed a useful service, though 
admittedly at a profit to himself and Fitch, and in defiance 
of diplomatic propriety. In so far as he was guilty of the charges 
brought against him, he had allowed himself to be made use of 
by a more experienced rogue. He was not, in fact, sent to 
Oran, having with Cagigal’s connivance left Cuba for the United 
States some months before, in a state of bitter resentment. 
He did not immediately renounce his allegiance, but continued 
to forward petitions and appeals to the crown; and by a curious 
irony, his sentence was eventually reversed by the council of 
the Indies in 1793.27 By that time he had long abandoned all 
pretence of loyalty and had become an itinerant conspirator. 

The wretched Allwood had been less fortunate or more 
trustful. He had sold the piece goods and the slaves and collected 


% J. Sparks, Diplomatic Correspondence of the United States of Ameria 
from. . . 1783 to the adoption of the present Constitution (Washington, 1833), 
vol. vi, pp. 332-4. ' 

*® C.O. 137/84, Allwood to Stoney, 23 December 1783. A copy of Vrunuela's 
sentence on Miranda is enclosed. ae 

*” J. M. Antepara, South American Emancipation, Documents, historical 
and explanatory, showing the designs which have been in progress, and 
exertions made by General Miranda, for the attainment of that object during the 
last twenty-five years (London, 1810), p. 259. 
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his firm’s debts, amounting in all to some 50,000 dollars, much 
of which he succeeded in remitting in silver to his principals 
in Jamaica by means of flags of truce and returning prisoners. 
He obtained permits for these remittances from General 
Cagigal;* but Cagigal himself was under a cloud, and when the 
judge, Vrunuela, arrived in the island Allwood found himself 
in trouble. In August, 1783, he was arrested for smuggling 
and the illegal export of silver, and in December was brought 
to trial and sentenced to eight years’ imprisonment. The war 
wasover by then, and a British frigate was lying at Havana— 
HMS. Fox, Captain Stoney. Allwood wrote to Stoney relating 
his story.*® Stoney communicated with Ludlow, Allwood’s 
snior partner, who wrote to the secretary of state. Allwood’s 
case was taken up by the British ambassador in Madrid, who 
brought the matter to the attention of Floridablanca;** but 
there is no indication that Allwood was released before the 
expiration of his sentence. 

Fitch took no part in the efforts to release Allwood. He 
had difficulties of his own to face. The departure of General 
Dalling was a great inconvenience, especially at such a critical 
moment. Dalling was an unintelligent martinet, easily imposed 
upon by a plausible and convivial rogue like Fitch. His successor 
| Was shrewder, and knew his Fitch. Campbell was, indeed, one 
of the ablest, most energetic and most upright of the eighteenth- 
century governors of Jamaica, and was moreover liked and 
respected locally. Lord Shelburne was one of the few eighteenth- 
century secretaries of state who would have ventured to appoint, 
on those grounds, a serving soldier who could exert no ‘interest’ 
in London. The appointment was an excellent one, but it 
boded no good for Fitch. 

In the spring and early summer of 1782 a number of flags of 
truce, which had gone to Havana with Spanish prisoners the 
previous October and November, returned to Kingston. They 
had been detained at Havana for some months by an embargo, 
because of the intended spring operation against Jamaica, 
now indefinitely postponed as a result of Rodney’s victory over 

a Egerton MSS. 520, f. 318, Declaracién que hizo en Cadiz Don Manuel de 

ante el oidor Valcdrcel acerca de Don Felipe Allwood. 
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De Grasse.*! These ships brought back released prisoners, of 
whom some had been in Cuba for some time, others had bee 
taken recently at New Providence. With them were the master 
of the Porcupine and the Three Sisters, who had been remoyei 
from their ships on arrival at Havana. Depositions were take 
upon oath from these people, who all testified that the Spanish 
squadron which took New Providence was fitted out with supplies 
received from Fitch and Bold; that without such supplies the 
operation could not have been attempted; and that the Porcupin 
and the Three Sisters were employed in the operation as armed 
transports.** The depositions were laid before the governor 
in council, and the collector of customs was summoned, with 
his books, to produce the bonds which Fitch and Bold had 
deposited. 

The inspection of the bond books revealed a sorry state of 
affairs.** Very few of the bonds executed by outgoing ships were 
properly filled in with the names of the parties and the amounts 
of the penalties. Hundreds of uncancelled bonds were still in 
force. The collector—who was only the deputy of an officer 
resident in England—said that uncancelled bonds were never 
put in suit without special instructions from the commissioners 
of customs, and that he had never received such instructions, 
or heard of such instructions being given, for any bond. In 
other words, no attempt had ever been made, in his experience, 
to enforce the acts of trade, by means of the elaborate bond 
system designed specifically for that purpose. In the present 
case, Bold’s bond was worthless, and he and his surety had 
both absconded. Fitch’s bonds (thanks to Campbell’s vigilance) 
were in order, and he certainly had the assets to meet them. 
The governor accordingly instructed the attorney-general to 
put the bonds in suit. 

There was no question of criminal prosecution. Fitch wasa 
prosperous business man, liked and respected in the mercantile 
community. To the local people, smuggling—even trading with 
the enemy—was no crime. No Kingston jury would have com 


#1 Royal Institution, American MSS., vol. 12, no. 195. Campbell to Sir H. 
Clinton, 16 ar | 1782, 
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victed him. Nevertheless, Fitch may well have thought it 
advisable to absent himself from Jamaica for a time. In the 
late summer of 1782 he sailed for England, taking with him 
his twelve-year-old son, who was to be put to school under the 
care of one of the partners in Maitland Brothers. While in 
England, Fitch obtained for himself the deputation, lately 
vacant, of the office of receiver-general of Jamaica. 

It was a bold stroke. The receiver-generalship had been 
patented since 1674, and was a valuable and sought-after 
sinecure, almost invariably served by deputy. The deputy 
receiver-general was one of the most responsible officials in the 
Idand, and the only person constitutionally empowered (in 
the absence of the patentee himself) to collect and disburse 
the public revenue. Moreover, of all senior officials he was the 
least amenable to the governor’s control. Apart from the per- 
manent liquor impost or ‘King’s Revenue’—relatively insignifi- 
cant in the later eighteenth century—almost the whole income 
of government was raised annually by the assembly and 
appropriated in great detail. Payments from the treasury were 
supposed to be made by warrant from the governor, but in 
practice the deputy receiver-general made most of his payments 
on the direct authority of the appropriation clauses in the 
finance acts. Since the assembly held the whip hand financially, 
governors could not stop this practice, and in 1782 Campbell 
was authorised to acquiesce in it.** The deputy receiver-general 
thus occupied a key position in the administration, standing 
between governor and assembly in their recurrent conflicts over 
finance. He was well remunerated; he received a commission 
on all moneys collected, and fees upon each disbursement. 
After paying the agreed rent to the patentee, an honest deputy 
might expect to clear between £2,000 and £3,000 a year; the 
total net takings of the office rose, with increasing taxation 
due to war, from £2,500 in 1764 to £5,200 in 1810, and between 
athird and a half of the takings usually went to the patentee ;** 
and the possibilities of extortion open to a dishonest officer 
were considerable. 

. 1 138/25, Shelburne to Campbell, 31 August 1782. 

0. 137/33, Return of Offices, 4 April 1764. House of Commons, Select 
of Offices" on Sinecure Offices, Third Report, 1812 (181), ii, 191. A ‘Return 
was made by Campbell in 1784 (C.O. 137/84, 18 January 1784) 


but this gives only salaries, not fees, and so is no guide to the receiver-general’s 
income in that year. ; : $ 5 
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In 1776 Lord George Germain, while secretary of state, hai 
conferred the patent upon his second son, the Honoutabh 
George Germain, then a boy of six. It was held in trust for hip 
by a family friend, a Mr. Partington of St. Neots in Bedfordshin. 
Fitch addressed himself to Partington and offered a rent fy 
the deputation, which was accepted in April, 1783. Maitland 
Brothers stood surety for payment of the rent, and secutity 
was also given to indemnify young Germain against any mis 
conduct on Fitch’s part. In January, 1786, Fitch arrived back 
in Jamaica and, with matchless effrontery, called on th 
governor, presented his deputation, and demanded to hk 
admitted to office. 

Campbell’s reluctance to put a man with Fitch’s record into 
such a place is readily understandable. The difficulty wast 
find a lawful reason for refusing. The attorney-general, whe 
consulted, gave the opinion that the appointment lay entirely 
in the patentee’s hands, arid that Fitch could not legally bk 
excluded. He could only be suspended if he misbehaved whe 
in office. The governor therefore admitted Fitch, and wrote 
an emphatic letter of complaint to the secretary of state” 
Had Shelburne still been in office, this letter might have pro 
duced some result, for Shelburne had always opposed the employ- 
ment of deputies in colonial places and had loyally supported 
his governors. His successor, Lord Sydney, had no such 
reforming zeal. Sydney passed on the complaint to Partington, 
who replied blandly that his personal acquaintance. with 
Mr. Fitch was of the slightest: that Mr. Fitch had come to him 
well recommended; but that if the charges against Mr. Fitch 
could be substantiated, he would not ‘hesitate a moment to 
pursue such measures as may be requisite to remove him from 
the office which he at present fills’.*7 Fitch himself wrote to 
Sydney complaining of the persecution which he suffered at 
the governor’s hands, and alleging that Campbell’s motive 
for his action in 1781 had been a desire to seek the Cuban 
contraband trade for himself and his friends.** Maitland 


** C.O. 137/84, Campbell to Sydney, 23 January 1784. The series of doct- 
ments headed ‘Anecdotes concerning Mr. Fitch, accompanied with copies of 
the proofs’ was compiled in support of Campbell’s complaint and sent to the 
Secretary of State in June. The accompanying documents bear out Campbells 
account in every particular. 

* C.O, 137/84, Sydney to Campbell, 6 May 1784. 

* C.O, 137/84, Fitch to Sydney, 24 June 1784. 
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Brothers addressed a memorial to Sydney, testifying to Fitch’s 
competence, loyalty and public spirit, and demanding a copy 
of Campbell's charges to send to Fitch.** Sydney did nothing 
at all. 

Meanwhile in Jamaica the suit over Fitch’s bonds pursued 
its leisurely course. Fitch alleged in defence that his ships had 
heen seized by the government of Cuba without his knowledge. *® 
He desired to call General Dalling and Admiral Parker (who 
were both in England) and his correspondent Miguel Herrera 
of Havana as witnesses. The attorney-general commented 
dnily, 

‘Lapprehend that unless it be expected that the witness at the 
Havannah will accommodate his testimony to the exigency of 
Mr. Fitch’s cause, Mr. Fitch . . . has no other object in view than 
delay,’ 

headded, however, a significant caution to the effect that though, 
in his opinion, the crown should succeed, one could never 
tell with juries. Six months later, the case still undecided, 
the assembly of Jamaica presented a petition requesting 
government to enter a nolle prosequi.“* They did not, they said, 
question the propriety of the governor’s action in demanding 
bonds, but they considered it a hardship that Fitch should 
actually be called upon to pay. The petition was rejected, and 
finally in 1785 judgment was given against Fitch.“ By that 
time, however, Campbell had left Jamaica. The lieutenant- 
governor who succeeded him had his hands full in trying to 
deal with the results of the disastrous hurricanes of 1784 and 
1785, and made no further attempt to eject the deputy receiver- 
general. Fitch was left in possession of the field, at a cost of 
{2,390, which he could fairly easily afford. 

Campbell, like his master Shelburne, demanded higher 
standards of industry and integrity both from himself and from 
his subordinates than were customary among colonial officials 
at that time. There is no reason to suppose that Fitch made a 
worse receiver-general than many others. Of his competence in 
fnancial matters there could be no doubt. A letter which he 


* C.0. 137/84, Maitland Bros. to atone 13 April 1784. 
i 


“ C.0. 137/84, Deposition of Eliphal 

; phalet Fitch, 8 June 1784. 
. C.0. 137/84, Sewell to Semel 19 June 1784. 
> C.0. 137/85, Resolution of Assembly, 23 December 1784. 
; C.0. 137/85, Clarke to Sydney, 24 January 1785. 
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wrote to the secretary of state in June 1784, alluding to hj 
plans for extinguishing the island’s debt, is full of optimist 
commonsense.“* As for honesty, there is no record of his bei 
detected in defrauding the treasury during his period of offic, 
He was assiduous in getting the taxes in. At worst, he was, 
thief set to catch thieves. 

To a modern reader, accustomed to the tradition of a pro 
fessional colonial service, the manner of Fitch’s appointment 
appears as an abuse, and Sydney’s attitude as one of scandalow 
neglect. In the eighteenth century both were normal. A plac 
was a piece of property, and a patentee, like any other proprietor, 
could do what he liked with his own. Few colonial governos 
thought it worth while to protest as vigorously as Camptel 
did, though many grumbled ineffectually. Lord Dorcheste 
did not exaggerate unduly when he wrote that the patent system 
reduced governors ‘almost to mere corresponding agents 
unable to resist the pecuniary speculations of gentlemen in 
office . . . or any enormity whatever.’*® They could neither rey 
upon nor control their civil servants; they had no assure 
income, no means—except, very occasionally, that of armel 
force—of enforcing unpopular decisions; they could not even 
be confident, when faced with disobedience or gross abuse it 
their administrations, that the home government would support 
them. For this state of affairs, the intractable stubbornnes 
and stinginess of colonial assemblies was partly responsible, 
but an equal share of responsibility belonged ‘to the lon 
succession of ministers who, true to the habits of their timein 
matters of place and patronage, used the colonial patent 
offices to gratify their friends, clients and supporters in England 

J. H. Parry.* 


“ C.O, 137/84, Fitch to Sydney, 24 June, 1784. 

* Doughty and McArthur, loc. cit. : F 

** Dr. J. H. Parry, M.A., Ph.D., is professor of modern history in the 
University College of the West Indies, Kingston, Jamaica. 





§QME REFLECTIONS ON TEACHING HISTORY IN A 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


I 


| must confess that I drifted into teaching and cannot claim 
to speak for those who consider teaching not just a job but a 
yoeation, Teaching, say the purists and the puritans, ought to 
bea vocation; but I am not sure that they are right nor that 
they always know what they mean. 

The difficulty of teaching history—and I suspect other 
‘intellectual’ subjects—is that to do it well you must understand 
two things at once. It is necessary to understand both the 
subject you are teaching and the minds of those learning it. 
Without the first understanding you cannot explain the subject 
and without the second your pupils will not comprehend it. I 
think the art of teaching probably lies in some kind of propor- 
tion between these understandings, but this is not so simple as 
it may seem. 

Comparatively few people take to hard intellectual work for 
the pleasure of it. Learning is a painful effort and thinking 
more’ so still, and most people are induced to do these things 
only by some outside motive; it may be fear of the stick or of 
ridicule, or hope of some immediate or ultimate reward, or the 
desire for the respect of one’s fellows or of oneself. A teacher can 
help in two ways; by guiding the effort towards success and by 
revealing to the learner the enjoyment to which it may be the 
key. Actually, most successful effort brings a measure of 
enjoyment because any mastery bestows a feeling of power. 
Greater and far more lasting pleasure comes from the revelation 
that the mastery has opened the gate to something worth while 
in itself, and this is enough to stimulate further effort. Good 
teaching is always enjoyable. 

Since teaching must be comprehensible the basis of good 
teaching is clarity. But mere clarity is not quite enough. In 
all advanced teaching the master must have real interest 
in his subject sufficient to fire the interest of others. For this 
teason good teaching is always enjoyable to both sides; in the 
actual lessons the enjoyment comes from the teacher's pleasure 
mn telling interesting things striking on the enjoyment of the 
pupils in learning interesting things. It is a two-way effort 
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in which the initiative lies with the teacher. None the legit 
success depends equally on the co-operation of the pupils 
Perhaps opinion has moved rather far nowadays in placing 
all responsibility for success or failure on the teacher’s shoulder, 

Beyond these rather unoriginal observations it is dangeroy 
to generalize about the technique required for a good teacher 
Teaching is a very individual occupation and engages the whok 
personality of those concerned. And there are many different 
kinds of it, each requiring different methods and capabilities 
You may teach small children or handicapped children, o 
adolescents or adults of all different standards of intellect ani 
degrees of education. However, there is a main stream of school 
—university education, and within this I think it is possible to 
distinguish two principal kinds of teacher. The first is the kind 
whose dominant interest and capacity is turned to the unde 
standing of his subject. The second is the kind whose mai 
concern is with the general development of his pupils. 

In the first group are many university teachers. A university 
professor is supposed to write books and to occupy himself in 
increasing the extent of human knowledge. He is generally 
selected for his scholarship, not for his teaching ability, whid 
may indeed be nil. Sometimes his lectures and tutorials area 
by-product of an interest in a subject to whose exploration he 
would rather devote all his time and energy; sometimes his 
interests are too abstruse for his pupils. Many people deplor 
this, and there seems to be at present a tendency to exalt th 
teaching as opposed to the research side of university life. But 
perhaps there is something to be said for putting intelligent 
young people at the university stage in contact with scholas 
eminent in their subjects so that through some channel 
communication they may thereby receive stimulus. 

In the second group is the teacher of small children and 
dull and backward children. The former is concerned with the 
development of his children and with the establishment of 
solid groundwork and technique of learning. The latter mus 
necessarily concentrate his interest on the development of the 
children. The subjects he teaches are just so much material for 
helping his pupils. He wishes to tell Billy about the Normal 
Conquest; but his primary concern is not that Billy should 
understand the real nature of the Norman Conquest but that 
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Billy should be interested and learn something and thereby 
become more of a person. 

Poised somewhere between the two groups is the grammar 
school teacher. He belongs completely to neither, and too often 
gets the worst of both worlds. If his first interest is not in his 
subject he will fail to meet the demands of his best sixth-form 
pupils, and is unlikely to"gain promotion in his career. Here it 
should be remembered that work in the final year of a good 

school is at least as advanced in standard as the first 
year of a Scottish university. If his first interest is not in the 
mental development of the young he will be exceedingly bored 
—and often unsuccessful—with lower forms and bottom 
divisions. He must therefore have both these interests and have 
them, more than other teachers, ina balance. Yet tosome extent 
they interfere with each other, so that if both are present, one 
must in time, overweigh the other. 

I cannot speak for other faculties, but I think a good grammar 
school teacher of history should have his first interest in his 
subject. He conceives that he has found a field of peculiar 
fascination and importance and is trying to enable others to 
share it: The early text-books and the tests and the dates are 
nothing but approaches to the field. His interest in his pupils 
rests on the knowledge that each stage in their development 
increases their ability to approach the field, until they can 
walk in it on their own feet. After all, if he wears out his 
interest in teaching he will still be more alive as a teacher than 
if he wears out his interest in learning. 

Of course I do not wish to suggest that a teacher (or, for 
that, a historian) need not be interested in his pupils as human 
beings; nor that he needs nothing but academic proficiency. 
Clarity of mind, patience and some histrionic sense are all 
hecessary to a good teacher; and a sense of humour sometimes 
averts insanity. rt 


One great difficulty for a teacher of history lies in the fact 
that historical understanding develops comparatively late. 
Small children enjoy history indeed, but to them it is really 
‘Story’ in the old sense of the word. Their appreciation of it 
i$ partly dramatic and partly moral. It means to them tales 
about people, and they enjoy the odd clothes and the adventures 
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and the characters. They are interested in character, but ing 
simple and emotional way, desiring always to love or hate, ani 
inany struggle to identify themselves with a combatant and take 
sides. The division into good kings and bad kings is, I think 
necessary to children. No moral relativism for them. They 
would agree with Bede that 


‘If history relates good things of good men, the attentive hearer 
is excited to imitate that which is good; or if it mentions eyj 
things of wicked persons, nevertheless the religious and Pious 
hearer or reader, shunning that which is hurtful or perverse, js 
the more earnestly excited to perform those things which h 
knows to be good, and worthy of God.’ 


At twelve or thirteen only the most intelligent child, set tp 
work on an estimation of the character and achievements of 
Henry VII can discover unaided what Macchiavelli propounded 
so uncompromisingly—that in many circumstances the quali 
ties of a good man and a good king do not coincide. And this 
is sometimes rather a horrifying discovery. 

History for young children must therefore be simplified, and 
this means that as they grow up, not only must their history 
retaught and relearned, but also unlearned. Everything is 
continually not quite what they thought it was, This process, 
trying but necessary, can be helped by the reading of good 
historical novels and very much hindered by bad ones. Th 
‘By my halidom!’ school of historical novel creates a fale 
world surrounded by an aura of tinselly glamour in which young 
people escape from the effort of historical understanding, It 
can hold them back quite a lot. 

Understanding of history begins to develop with adolescence. 
This is primarily because it is understanding of life. Until you 
realize that life is complex you cannot see that history is too, 
Further, the understanding of history lies largely in the powerdl 
selecting from a mass of information what is important in 
order to discern (or is it perhaps to impose?) a coherent pattem. 
This ability springs from a sense of proportion, and to have this 
you must have accumulated sufficient experience of life to know 
and to be able to formulate what is important and what is not. 
Again, historical pattern, more obviously if you are running 
through and not just studying an isolated period, is a chain 
pattern of cause and effect. But the logical ability does not ger 
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eallydevelop very early. At least young people can see only the 
moreobvious links in the chain. They would readily understand 
that England went to war in 1914 because Germany invaded 
Belgium in defiance of a treaty. They would find the connection 
between the same war and the increasing tempo of German 
industrial production too little dramatic to excite them and too 
remote to be easily comprehended. 

Once children have reached an age at which the more com- 
plex kind of understanding is possible their ability in history 
depends largely on their general intelligence. It is true, I think, 
that very few really intelligent children are bad at history and 
fewreally good historians are stupid at everything else. A large 
part of intelligence is the ability to comprehend, at an intellec- 
tual level, things outside the immediate circle of concrete 
experience, and this includes understanding of the abstract. A 
large part of imagination is the ability to make outside things 
apart of personal experience. The two do not invariably go 
together. You meet the dry-as-dust student who masters facts 
and causes and never brings them to life; and you occasionally 
meet the young person who takes a great interest in history and 
generally misunderstands it. He lives in it but lives in the 
muddle he has made of it. The process of maturing includes the 
widening of understanding from small and familiar things to 
large and remote ones and the intelligent increase their range of 
widerstanding sooner and to a wider radius than the dull or 
backward. Thus for dull pupils history, to be comprehensible, 
must be constantly related to things they already understand. 
This is to a certain extent true for everybody. Indeed I would 
suggest that all history for all people ought to be related to some 
strongly felt personal interest if it is not to be a chilly and mech- 
aical kind of affair. In this context the use of historical com- 
parisons and modern parallels, the showing of pictures and films, 
and excursions to ancient sites are all teaching devices which 
help comprehension of the remote by relating it to personal 
experience. But the less intelligent and mature the learner the 
more closely and continuously related to familiar circumstances 
must be the subject of study: conversely the intelligent will 

stand remote and complex historical problems with com- 
parative ease. Most small children flourish on ‘picturesque’ 
medieval history, but I think that real medieval history can 
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only be taught profitably to pupils mature and intelligent 
enough to begin to understand the minds of men whose 
tions of property, law, religion, liberty and humour diffeny 
entirely from their own. It is not much use trying to teach iting 
school, or at least not before the sixth form, and then onlytp 
top divisions. Similarly only the most intelligent are capabk 
of any comprehension whatever of the religious issues in th 
seventeenth century. 

The less intelligent do not understand (although they may 
learn mechanically) anything but the concrete and familiar 
This is already appreciated in secondary modern schools, wher 
social history and local history are taught in order to keep the sub- 
ject close to the out-of-school-lives of the students. Even so th 
teaching must be limited. For the pupils will be interested in 
the development of the railway train and of protection for th 
factory worker but unable to get far with foreign policy orth 
expansion of international trade. If you try to teach them 
political history you will find that, without feeling for chrono 
logy, they will have an enormous addiction to dates. Thisis 
because dates can be learned by heart and are a constant element 
in a changing and uncertain world. They will say, and believe, 
they detest dates which have to be learned. But you only har 
to mention an unfamiliar historical character and there sprouts 
a forest of hands. ‘When was he born, please? When did 
die?’ Every teacher of history is told from time to time by 
acquaintances how dull their history was at school and how 
badly taught. It was nothing, they say, but a string of dates. 
Now in the time of Little Arthur and the unhappy Victoria 
governess history was sometimes taught in this mechanical 
way. But when a young person nowadays says this lm 
mediately suspect that he or she was not really capable ol 
understanding the lessons and has retained only the framework 
of dates and ‘facts’ on which, for clarity, the rest was strung 

Of course one aim of a formal education is to establish i 
the pupil a groundwork of factual knowledge upon which, evel 
though he may not fully understand it at the time, he may 
build later. Miss Gray, the first high-mistress of St. Paul’s Girls 
School, declared that childhood and early adolescence wasa tim 
for learning by heart a great deal of poetry which then becames 
permanent possession, to be appreciated and enjoyed later 0 


a I 
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Toalesser degree, and despite the necessity for relearning, this 

also to historical ‘facts’. It is one argument in favour of 
the rather drilled acquisition of information promoted by the 
Ordinary level syllabuses of the General Certificate of Education. 
fs also a valid argument for giving some groundwork of 
historical fact to all kinds and classes of young people who are 
capable of taking it in, even the comparatively dull. They may 
not care for it at the time, but for various reasons they may 

an interest in it later. 

Of the later comers to history the majority are those who 
squire a belated interest after they discover the contemporary 
world around them, because they discover that history helps to 
explain that world. The remote and academic subject has 
suddenly become useful. These are usually young people of 
latedevelopment, but it is rewarding to teach them modern and 
contemporary history and to see their interest expanding in it. 
Others come to desire a political career and discover that history 
has its uses as a guide to politicians. Others again, usually 
people of high analytical intelligence whose activities have 
hitherto been scientific or philosophical, develop an interest 
asa result of their interest in various manifestations of human 
nature. History (as somebody has said) provides an extension 
of the known data from which human nature can be studied. 
These people are concerned less with historical development 
than with evidences of such constant factors in human be- 
haviour as they may be able, from a wide knowledge, to detect. 

All these people are ‘users’ of history. Many of them encoun- 
ter temptation to be distorters of history, that is to utilize half 
consciously historical facts to support their own prior con- 
dusions instead of disinterestedly seeking their conclusions 
from the facts. The distorted use of history as a politician’s 
ammunition store or as a guide to the psychologist or the philo- 
sopher or even the plain citizen can lead straight to disaster. 
Therefore an honest and rigorous historical training is essential 
for all who may ‘use’ history later on. Who these may be is 
often not apparent before the university stage; but the founda- 
tions of their training in historical thinking must be laid at 
school. 

I have explained why I think general intelligence may pro- 
duce an aptitude for history and also an interest in it. I believe 
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myself that real historical aptitude is primarily a product ¢f 
the imagination and is as much a specialized gift and as myster,. 
ous as the aptitude for higher mathematics or for writing musi 
and painting pictures. People with these gifts approach Teality 
through the medium of their special talent. The historian fing 
reality in the past. He may be called a person with a’sense of 
chronology and no sense of time. At least he does not feel tim: 
as a barrier between him and the past. To put it in a different 
way, the past is not remote but as livable in as the present, He 
will never think of asking that unanswerable question, ‘But if 
they're all dead, what does it matter?’ Miss C. V. Wedgwood 
described the born historian’s feeling about the past in her intro 
duction to the book of essays called Velvet Studies. 


‘I was six; a world of inexhaustible possibilities opened befor 
me—teal people, real things that had really happened to them, 
Britons, Romans, an invasion, people with the most complicated 
names. I remembered them all; as soon have forgotten the names 
of my neighbours in class.’ 

The born historian does not wait for maturity to discover him- 
self; although his work matures with him he is already in being 
at six. As he grows his teacher may encourage his belief that 
he has found a good thing, assist him to develop a clear prose 
style, and help him through the gawky stage. He can in fact 
protect, stimulate and foster; apart from that I do not think 
he can add much to what Providence has implanted. In sucha 
case the teacher’s stimulus is returned with interest. How 
wonderful to discover a young, gawky Gibbon; but how rare! 


III 


The grammar school teacher’s main influence will not be with 
the comparatively backward nor with the occasional genius, 
but with the general run of sixth-form specialists. He wil 
have occasional contact with intelligent students doing other 
subjects and a number of subsidiary pupils to whom history 
comes second to something else; but in the top form only a few 
will be having a full historical education. Of these some wil 
read history in a university and one or two will eventually teach 
it. Most are utilizing it as a means of present education and 
perhaps a source of future pleasure, but it will not become their 
profession. The teacher, proceeding on the assumption that 
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ynderstanding history is an end in itself, behaves as though it 
would. In doing this he increases its educational power. A 
gnior history course to Advanced level of the G.C.E. and 
yniversity scholarship standard is a severe mental discipline 
likely to leave a permanent mark on the student’s mind. As 
well as giving him a large amount of information and bringing 
him into contact with important events, great personalities and 
some great literature, it encourages in him certain methods of 
thought which, if truly followed, shape his future mental out- 
look, Of course these methods are not determined only by the 
individual teacher. They are largely established by the univers- 
ity examining authorities who set the questions the pupils will 
have to be able to answer. The teacher has to co-operate and 
generally to conform to them. 

Now in English sixth-form history courses (less so per- 
haps in Scottish ones) the mere accumulation of information is 
long out of date. The aim of the course is not merely to learn 
but'to learn in order to think. The thinking is primarily 
analytical. This can be seen in a moment by looking at some 
examination papers. ‘Why’, ‘How’, ‘Examine’, ‘Discuss’ 
appear at the beginning of nearly every question; very rarely 
‘Recount’ or ‘Describe’. I am not sure whether this came about 
entirely by intention. Possibly it is partly examiners’ and 
teachers’ self-defence against the appalling dullness of the 
natrative replies produced by most students asked to reproduce 
directly something they have learned. In any case the result 
isthesame. Much earlier the student learned to acquire informa- 
tion and much later (if he becomes a research student) he may 
learnto build up carefully tested evidence into a picture. Between 
sixteen and twenty-one he becomes a critic. He is taught to 
weigh cause and effect, motive and action, to reserve judgment 
until he has examined the available evidence, and not to give a 
verdict which he cannot justify by reasoned argument. 
Personally I am not sure whether this analytical discipline is 
in every case a good thing. On some ardent or imaginative 
temperaments it may have a cramping or chilling effect. In 
some young people it may develop the intellect too much in 
advance of the emotions and so produce temporary mental 
wibalance and distress. But it has some important results. It 
produces a detached, dispassionate, independent attitude of 
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mind which is proof against woolly arguments, advertisement 
and propaganda, emotional demagogy, even to some smal 
extent the warping effects of fear and prejudice. If the cours 
and the teacher do their work properly some remnants of the 
mental attitude with which the pupil examined the foreign 
policy of Louis XIV should be with him in examining that of 
Stalin. 

The outer ring of sixth-form pupils whom the teacher takes 
for occasional lectures or current events may gain from him some 
kind of historical perspective to enable them to absorb the shocks 
of contemporary events. The inner ring he enables to create 
their own perspective. I do not believe, as some people say, 
that history has become a directly ‘scientific’ subject. Rather 
the technique of teaching it in this country has fallen under the 
influence of critical liberalism. Again I do not wish to exaggerate 
the power of a historical education in mitigating the impact 
of violent emotional opinion oreven common prejudice. To some 
extent its strengths and weaknesses are those of the movement 
which has influenced it. It does, I think, encourage independ 
ence, intellectual integrity and clear thinking. Therefore those 
who think these necessary virtues should find it worth teaching, 


IV 


I do not propose to discuss at length the subsidiary functions 
of a sixth-form history teacher. One of the most importants 
the encouragement of good prose style; clear writing and clear 
thinking being, as Mr. E. M. Forster says, inseparable. One of 
the most entertaining is the waking up of an intelligent class 
to the relation between history and other sides of human 
experience. Perhaps the most successful lesson I have known 
was a talk on historiography and religion which started with 
each pupil coming out and drawing on the board a diagram 
illustrating her idea of the passage of time. But there is another 
side to teaching for it does not only influence the pupils, it also 
affects the teacher. In some ways it is very useful to him. He 
cannot become too dull; if he does he is soon made aware of it. 
He cannot become too conceited. He may sail out of his class 
room wafted on the wings of his own eloquence, but as he passes 
a little voice from the back row will say ‘Must we know all that?’ 
He constantly enjoys the opportunity of clarifying his own 
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by exposition to others. And he cannot cover up con- 
sion of thought or inaccuracy of knowledge with fine words. 
(ne advantage of a somewhat tyrannical system of external 
sxaminations is that those who will one day be candidates 
annot afford to let unclarities pass. Besides, young people 
weal devils and will find out every weak spot for the fun of it. 

There are however, serious drawbacks to teaching. A person 
whose first interest is his subject needs opportunity to pursue 
independent studies. This means time for reading and reflection. 
Yost teachers in good schools have some time for reading, and a 
history teacher must keep on reading all the time if his work is 
tobefresh and his knowledge up to date. But under the English 
shool system he rarely has time for more than dispersed 
reading for the purpose of instruction; a book here and a book 
there. There is no possibility of completing a concentrated 
programme of study on which to base original work. So the 
shoolmaster tends to become ever more teacher, ever less 
sholar, until the scholarship in his subject in which lay his 
first inspiration as a teacher disappears. 

This danger of staleness is increased by the necessity of 
constant over-simplification. Every exposition and every 
explanation has to be adapted to the needs of minds less 
mature and often (although not always) less powerful than the 
teacher’s. This does not matter very much in teaching lower 
forms where history has so little relation to the real thing that 
itis unlikely to confuse an adult mind. The trouble occurs 
chiefly in the middle forms where year after year, under the 
pressure of an elementary examination syllabus, events have to 
be summarized and value-judgments actually dictated. With 
time and repetition the detailed and flexible knowledge which 
the teacher once had fades out; the rigid unreal version he has, 
perforce, to give his pupils becomes his own. And so gradually, 
almost imperceptibly, his real knowledge and understanding 
of his subject contracts and wanes. 

There is in the more luxurious of the independent schools a 
system of sabbatical terms devised to counteract staleness. It 
8a useful palliative, not a cure. And so I return to the first 
of my reflections; the difficulty of teaching history is that it is 
uecessary to understand two things at once, but in the end the 
daims of the second sap the understanding of the first. I 
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should say to the purists and the puritans, by all means let ty 
teacher without a vocation teach in a grammar school. Buti 
he values the teaching inspiration which comes from his integrity 
as a scholar, and if our far too rigid professional system wij 
allow him to change, not for too long. 

Ursuta R. Q. HEnriguts,! 
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1 Miss Ursula R. Q. Henriques, M.A., was history mistress at St, Leonard’ 
School, St, Andrews, and is now a postgraduate student at Oxford. 





HistoRIcCAL REVISION No. cxx1: THE IMPERIAL STYLE 
OF THE TENTH CENTURY ANGLO-SAXON KINGS 
It may seem a shade presumptuous to write a Historical 

Revision of a problem, much of the evidence relating to which 
sill awaits an authoritative edition. But an important article 
by Richard Drégereit, ‘Kaiseridee und Kaisertitel bei den 
Angelsachsen’ (Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung fir Rechts- 
geschichte, Germ. Abt. 69), has made the task possible. The 
basic problem is clear. Did the high-flown ‘ imperial ’ titles 
found in the charters of Athelstan, Edmund, Eadwig and Edgar 
represent constitutional fact? Or were they no more than 
stylistic flourishes on the part of tenth-century scribes or later 
forgets ? Drégereit gives a convincing negative answer to the 
former question ; his evidence leads to a clear-cut positive 
answer to the latter. 

So important a contribution to our constitutional history 
demands some mention of the methods employed. Drégereit 
divides his article into three sections, the first (pp. 1-34) dealing 
with earlier authorities on the imperial question, the second 
(pp. 34-57) treating of the Bretwaldas and the pre-Alfredian 
period, the third, directly relevant to our immediate purpose, 
examining the tenth-century idea of empire (pp. 57-73). Using 
the Cartularium Saxonicum (= C.S.) of de Gray Birch and the 
facsimiles, Drégereit carries further for a small group of charters 
the close analysis of format, content and style turned to such 
good account in his earlier work, ‘Gab es eine angelsachsische 
Kénigskanzlei ?’ (Archiv fiir Urkundenforschung, xiii, 1935). 
He divides the charters in which the imperial titles appear into 
two major groups, those containing the term basileus and those 
containing imperator ot imperialis. Of the former he asserts and 
gives convincing demonstration that basileus was well known in 
Anglo-Saxon England as a simple equivalent of rex. He quotes 
Aldhelm, the Book of Kings, the Glosses (basileon : liber 
Regum ; basilla : regina). He shows that the basileus charters 
themselves employ the two terms as synonyms, using rex in 
subscriptions, basileus in the body of the charter. On one 
occasion qualiter ego Eadgar Anglorum basileus (C.S. 1219) is 
translated hu Eadgar cyning (C.S. 1220). The weight of evidence 
appears overwhelming on this point and causes us to modify, for 
example, the modest and subtle arguments put forward by 
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R. S. Lopez in Byzantion, 1948, ‘Le Probléme des Relation, 
Anglo-Byzantines du 7iéme au 10iéme siecle’, a delightful artic 
in which legal and cultural material is massed to suggest direct 
administrative and political contact with Byzantium in th 
tenth century. Lopez’s point that archon and agonista as wel 
as bastlews were among the titles used by the Byzantine 
chancery in addressing foreign monarchs is still worth clog 
examination. Aldhelm may not have been the only source for 
these stylistic flourishes in our tenth-century charters. 
There remains a body of seventeen charters in which imperato 
or tmperialis appear in one form or another. Drégereit excels 
himself in minute analysis of this corpus, causing the props to 
fall one by one until our tenth-century ‘ empire ’ can no longer 
be sustained. ‘ Highly suspicious ’ is a mild epithet to apply to 
any one charter: ‘ plain forgery’ is not uncommon. Whatis 
more, the arc of forgery swings significantly around Worcester 
for many of the charters, with Peterborough and Glastonbury 
emerging not unscathed. Drégereit’s work in this respect is 
new only in detail and in depth. The older generation of 
historians was perfectly conscious of the doubtful nature of 
much of this charter material. Freeman, Plummer, Stevenson, 
Hall and Liebermann all expressed themselves vigorously on the 
matter: ‘ Learned pedantry of the twelfth century ’, snapped 
Liebermann of C.S. 667. Freeman with typical gusto. even 
claimed that the imperial theory was strengthened by the fact 
that some of the charters were forged and others dubious 
(Norman Conquest, i p. 561). The force of Drégereit’s argument 
lies in his association of this ‘ row of forgeries’ with the stolid 
silence of all other possible material on the imperial question 
There is no trace of ‘empire’ in the coinage, the coronation 
ritual, the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. The law-codes might be ex- 
pected to preserve some vestige of imperial ideas ; instead one 
finds the simple Zdelstan cyningc, Eadmund cyngc, Eadgar 
cyng.? At the death of Edgar himself the writer of the panegynic 
preserved in the Chronicle (mss. D and E), strained after suitable 
poetic titles: he hailed Edgar as Angla reccent (ruler), Wes! 
Seaxena wine (friend), Myrcene mundbora (protector), telling 
us that kings from far and wide honoured him and bowed down 
to him, but giving no hint at imperial authority, no trace of 
} Die Gesetze der Angelsachsen, edit. F. Liebermann, i, 146, 184, 19, ete. 
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the name of emperor.* Such a cumulation of negative evidence 
aves our imperial charters naked and exposed. At most we 
can allow an importance to tentative clerkly groping after an 
inspired epithet from native or from Byzantine sources. 
Basileus means ‘ king ’, just as archimandrite means ‘ abbot ’ in 
the-same body of material. Imperator or casere was used in 

Saxon England of the Byzantine emperor, or after 
4p, 962 of the German kaiser. The constitutional significance 
of the imperial title within these islands did not exist. 

This conclusion comes as a shock to the reader familiar with 
earlier expositions of tenth-century imperial ideas. The most 
lucid'and powerful account was given by Freeman, first in the 
text of his Norman Conquest (i, 133-47), then in the appendix 
(Note B), to the same volume (pp. 548-65), which still remains 
the most convenient introduction to the imperial charters 
themselves for the English student. Freeman read a double 
purpose into the imperial titles, an assertion of the independence 
of the English crown upon any foreign superior, and an assertion 
of the dependence of all the other powers of Britain upon the 
English crown.? Stubbs was more cautious: he talked of a 

claim to the empire of Britain, resting on the com- 
mendation of Welsh and Scottish princes, and contrasted with 
the ‘real dignity of the king of the English’. Mr. Jolliffe is 
nearer to Freeman in reading the titles as defensive against any 
possible continental imperial idea, a view combatted by the 
German scholar, Erdmann. Now, alas, the very shades of an 
Anglo-Saxon empire seem to have been dissipated ; the giants 
have battled with phantoms. One can admire the perception of 
Sir Frank Stenton when he referred pointedly to ‘ the eccentric 
titles into which many historians have read an assertion of 
imperial dignity by tenth-century kings ’. 

It is not only insular historians, however, who will be in- 
terested in Drégereit’s work. The whole question of imperial 
ideas in the west in the sub-Roman period is involved. Anglo- 
Saxon material has been drawn on freely to illustrate the con- 
tinued existence of imperial ideas stemming from Roman 
sources or from a Germanic conception of military hegemony. 


There were held to be at least three routes along which the idea 
* Two Saxon Chronicles Parallel, edit. J. Earle and C. Plummer, i, 119. 
* Norman Conquest, i, 134: references to other authorities appear in the 
course of the bibliographical note at the end of this article. 
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of empire may have travelled into tenth-century England: thy 
Celtic, direct from memories of tyrants and usurpers of th 
fourth and fifth centuries ; the continental, derived from th 
empire of the Carolings or from Byzantium ; the native Ge. 
manic, an imperial title proving expedient to Germanic rulen 
as they extended military power over folk of whom they wer 
not natural lords. 

The first of these possible routes proved the most attractivety 
scholars for a long while. Much was made of Adamnan’s de. 
cription of Oswald as totius Britanniae imperator a deo ordinaiys 
est.4 The line of transmission lay plain to the imperia of Bede 
and the Bretwaldas of the Chronicle flowered into the Basil 
of the tenth century. Expressed in its purest form by Sit 
Francis Palgrave, this view was refuted long ago by Freeman; 
Drégereit does no more than hammer a few scholarly nails’ into 
its coffin. But Drégereit’s destructive analysis appears now to 
have closed the other two routes also as paths of profitable e- 
quiry. In particular he concerns himself with the work of two 
recent German scholars, both of whom have made acute con- 
tributions to our understanding of this early period, but both 
of whom have exaggerated the significance of the Anglo-Saxon 
imperial evidence. E. E. Stengel, arguing from his premise that 
‘the army made the emperor’, saw imperator as the ideal title 
for a conquering war-king of an expanding kingdom, even if the 
scale of operations was relatively small as in England or in 
Spain. On the larger field he points to Otto the Great himself 
who was acclaimed pater patriae imperatorque by his victorious 
troops after the battle of the River Lech. Then again Cal 
Erdmann associated the imperial idea with no compelling claim 
to universality, the essential political fact being the develop 
ment of a Grosskénigtum : the emperor ruled over many kings, 
ultimately in English theory over the whole of the island. What 
Charlemagne had done for the heart of western Christian 
Europe, the house of Wessex and the house of Leon were doing 
for the periphery in the troubled tenth century. It seems likely 
that the conclusions of both these scholars will have to be mod 
fied in the light of the new criticism by Drégereit. 

Yet one may be excused for lingering reluctantly before 
discounting the imperial nature of Athelstan and Edgar. There 

‘ Vita S. Columbae, edit. J. T. Fowler, Oxford, 1894, pp. 11-13. 
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can be no doubt that later writers in the middle ages looked 
back to their reigns as a golden age in the past: Athelstan, the 
frst overlord of the island, Edgar with his political pre- 
eminence sanctified by his association with St. Dunstan, both 
of them lords of many kings. The symbolic act of rowing on 
the Dee, the imperial twist given by chroniclers such as Gaimer, 
‘Cil tint terre comme emperere’ (of Edgar, also referred to simply 
as rei),° give proof of the exalted reputation of the kings who 
gave peace before the second Danish onslaught. But this is a 
pointer to the regard for continuity in the Anglo-Norman 
period; it is not a reflection of tenth-century constitutional 


fact. H. R. Loyn.’ 

§ Estorie des Engles, edit. T. D. Hardy and C. T. Martin (Rolls Series, 
1888-1889), 1. 3568 ff.; Earle and Plummer, op. cit., ii, 161. 

* Theessential basis for modern study of this problem is Richard Drégereit’s 
article mentioned in the text above. The early pages of this article (published 
in 1952) contain critical notes on most earlier work of importance on the sub- 
ject from Lappenberg to Levison and Stenton. Freeman's Norman Conquest, 
volume i (Third edition, 1877), gives the best guide to the English student ; 
in the appendix (Note B) are given essential details from the imperial charters 
found in the Codex Diplomaticus of Kemble. Most historians concerned with 
tenth-century England have touched on the problem to varying degrees. The 
following references seemed of special importance to the present writer : 
W. Stubbs, Constitutional History, i, 177 ; Lord Bryce in a shrewd note to his 
Holy Roman Empire (edition of 1906), p. 140; A. S. Napier and W. H. 
Stevenson in their edition of The Crawford Collection of Early Charters 
econ a 1895), pp. 110-11; H. Hall, Studies in English Official Historical 

is (Cambridge, 1908), pp. 343 ff.; J. A. Robinson, The Times of 
St. Dunstan, p. 60; J. E. A. Jolliffe, Constitutional History of Medieval 
England, PP. 101-2; F. M. Stenton, Anglo-Saxon England, p. 348; W. 
Levison, England and the Continent in the Eighth Century, pp. 122-5, and 
p. 248; R. S. Lopez (article cited in text), Byzantion, 1948, particularly 

. 161-2. In the Annual Bulletin of the Historical Association for 1953, 
Pu Wallace-Hadrill mentions Drégereit’s article as disposing finally of the 
Anglo-Saxon imperial-title question, and an important note by the same 
historian a in his review of R. Folz’s L’idée d’Empive en Occident du 
Vidme au XIViéme siecle (Aubier, Paris, 1953), in English Historical Review, 
July, 1954, p. 427. Folz himself treats the topic only along traditional lines 
ina short section, pp. 52-4. 

Of the German writers on the subject the two most important are E. E. 
Stengel, ‘ Kaisertitel und Suverinitatsidee ’ (Deutsches Archiv fiir Geschichte 
tes Mittelalters, iii, 1939), particularly pp. 3~23, who appears to make too much 
of Anglo-Saxon influence ; and a short posthumous work by Carl Erdmann, 
Forschungen zur Politischen Ideenwelt des Friihmittelalters (Berlin, 1951), the 
first section of which (pp. 1-51), dealing with ‘ Die Nichtrémische Kaiseridee ’, 

an important chapter on the Spanish and English imperial titles. 
One notes also that H. Mitteis in Der Staat des Hohen Miittelalters (Weimar, 
1944), pe 480, refers briefly to the tenth-century situation in England, finding 
there the conception of a national imperium a generation before the imperial 
coronation of Otto. 


My personal thanks are due to Professor Barraclough for help with the 
"Me. H. ‘eto 
- Hi. R. Loyn, M.A., is lecturer in history in the University College of 
South Wales and Monmouthshire, Cardiff. r t 
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L'Orient et la Gréce Antique. By AnDR& AYMARD and JEANNINE Avpoy, 
(Histoire générale des civilisations, edit. Maurice Crovuzert, t. i), Pari 
Presses Universitaires. 1953. xii+701 pp. (illus.). Frs. 2,880, ; 


The tradition of the encyclopédie still flourishes in the land of its birth) Thy 
book, the joint work of a classical historian and an orientalist, both 
uished in their own fields, is the first part of an ambitious Histoire généyale dys 
civilisations which plans to cover the whole field of human history in seve, 
volumes. The reader whom the bold title leads to expect Philosophie da 
Geschichte soon finds his suspicions allayed. In an introduction almost em 
barrassingly negative in its claims M. Crouzet, the general editor, rejects all 
theories of history and all presuppositions. The subject is to be the achieve. 
ments of many varied societies, all of which lived according to their own 
values. These must neither be regarded as steps on the road to contemporary 
Europe, nor forced into the Procrustes-bed of historical patterns; for all such 
theories involve selection, and /'histoive n'est pas choix, mais reconstitution de 
tous les aspects de la vie. Even such concepts as ‘progress’ and ‘decline’ mist 
be eschewed by the true historian, as smacking of metaphysics. A , 
this series is merely to describe, to list the characteristics of each civilization, 
and to draw up a balance-sheet which will indicate its contributions to the 
common capital of mankind. 

Many readers will smell a fallacy here. Some kind of selection is hardly to 
be avoided. What else is it that leads M. Aymard on p. 514 to mention Di- 
caearchus’ Life of Hellas, the first essai de synthése, the first histoire de civilisa- 
tion, when so many other works and authors are necessarily omitted? And 
fortunately, too, he does not hesitate to develop his own idea of a historical 
trend, for example in his stimulating pursuit of the democratic idea in classical 
Greece far beyond the purely political sphere. So if there is a fallacy in M 
Crouzet’s claim, it does not matter very much. The important thing is that 
both authors have done an excellent job. 

The volume covers Egypt, Mesopotamia, Asia Minor, Iran, Greece, and the 
Far East down to the first century B.c. The general plan can be best indicated 
by summarizing the section headings of one part (on Mesopotamia): Egypu 
et Mésopotamie (comparison): les formes politiques: les formes sociales et écono- 
miques : la vie spirituelle, (1) idées et faits religiewx, (2) les créations intellectuelles; 
les créations artistiques: conclusion. This gives some idea of the comprehensive 
treatment: it gives none at all of the vigour and liveliness of M. Aymatd’s 
study, the careful construction, and the masterly way in which well-known 
facts are made to display freshness because he writes from a first-hand know- 
ledge of the original sources. This is especially true of the sections dealing 
with the Hellenistic world, which contain a great deal that springs directly 
from the author’s own researches; but it applies also to the earlier chapter. 
In her section on the far east Mlle. Auboyer has followed the same general 
pattern, and at least one amateur in this field has found her account both 
instructive and fascinating. 

Throughout the book the reader has been clearly envisaged and kept in 
mind. He is a member of le public cultivé, not an expert; he will be sufficiently 
interested to follow up the subject, and is given for this purpose @ useful 
selection of more specialized works in French, and even one or two in English. 
For the English reader, however, there is no comparable work in his owt 
tongue; and the series is likely to find a wide sale on this side of the Channel 
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too, Besides its bibliography it has a table synchronique and an index, and is 
iustrated with forty-eight plates of superlative merit. F. W. WALBANK 


Hodolus, Father of History. By Joun L. Myrgs. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
1953, vili+315 pp. (illus.). 30s. 

This is the late Sir John Myres’s last book, but, as he says, ‘I have thought 

of Herodotus for more than sixty years’. Thus, it is not just the work of an 

1; with its strength and its weaknesses it is a typical Myres, the 
product of a lifetime, of a vivid and original mind, of a historian who was also 
a and anthropologist, of a scholar who was also—and not only in 
the field of scholarship—a fighter. There is a natural affinity between the 
author of this book and its subject, and love, though sometimes blind, sometimes 
ses deeper than mere reasoning. 

All this said, and with the respect due to a remarkable man, it remains to 
state that this book is not a very satisfactory achievement. However stimu- 
lating and interesting some of its ideas, however well-founded the author’s 
endeavours to establish the greatness and, in fact, the ‘completeness’ of the 
paler historiae, too much of what we are told seems strangely irrelevant or 
obscure. After a brief chapter on ‘Life and Travels’, and another on ‘Herodotus 
and his Critics’, there follows chapter iii on “The World of Herodotus’, which 
deals with his geographical and anthropological concepts, but is far too brief 
to make things fully understandable. The interesting attempt at explaining 
a number of technical terms leads sometimes to curious results, e.g. when 
ach becomes ‘initiative’ (even in Thucydides’ famous phrase on Pericles’ 
tulel). Chapter iv is called ‘The Father of History’, though it deals with little 
else except the basic principle of composition which Sir John called ‘pedimental 
amangement’ or ‘a beginning, a midst and an end’. The theory is put to test 
in the long chapter v on “The Structure of the Histories’. Though it seems in 
many ways a natural arrangement, it is by no means so obvious everywhere 
as it is claimed to be, and it is, in fact, qualified by the author on various 
occasions. We should have liked to hear more about Herodotus’ notion of 
history, which is rightly, though too narrowly, described—in accordance with 
Herodotus’ prooemium—as the aim of preserving the knowledge of man’s 
deeds, both of Greeks and Barbarians, and of finding the causes for the present 
in the past. It is surprising that Sir John denied that frequently Herodotus’ 
causes are ‘personal and romantic’ (this is called ‘the cherches-la-femme theory’), 
and also that his basic concept is the struggle between the Greeks and the 
Asiatic powers (the ‘east-and-west theory’). It is the first which explains 
Herodotus the story-teller, and it is the second which makes Herodotus’ 
hisorié (=research) truly historical. 

The rest of the book, actually more than half of it, consists of ‘Historical 
Notes on the Histories’ (ch. vi), a collection of comments with particular 
emphasis on the Persian Wars. They are often debatable, but they are inter- 
esting, and, used with the necessary caution, they will be very helpful for 
scholar and teacher alike. Victor EHRENBERG 


Agricola and Roman Britain. By A. R. Burn. (‘Teach Yourself History’ 
Series, edit. A. L. Rowsg. London: English Universities Press. 1953. x + 
182 pp. (maps). 7s. 6d. 

Mr. A. R. Burn, who is already responsible for volumes on Pericles and 
Alexander the Great in the ‘Teach Yourself History’ Series, has now added this 
biography of Agricola to the growing corpus of semi-popular literature on 
Roman Britain. Agricola is the only personality in Romano-British story whose 
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career could be made to serve the purposes of Mr. Rouse's Series, ‘by way of 
a biography of a great man to open up a significant historical theme’, for be 
is the only Roman governor of Britain of whom an ancient Life survives y, 
Burn’s study illustrates very well both the strength and the weakness of ti, 
method of writing history. He has rightly seen that in spite of his tith 
significant historical theme’ in this case is not really the conquest of Brit 
by Rome, which began when his hero was an infant, and had not reacheliy 
definitive pattern when he died, but rather the aims and methods of Romy 
Imperialism in the west during the second half of the first century a, Ty 
book is thus likely to be more useful as a popular introduction to Romy 
military and provincial administration at a crucial period in the consolidatig 
of the empire than as a contribution to Romano-British history. 

This is perhaps no bad thing, for it is easy for students of Roman Britay 
to forget that the historical interest of Tacitus’ Agricola is largely independent 
of the fact that his hero’s reputation was made in the British wars, Unig. 
tunately for them, Tacitus is far less interested in the topography of Scotha 
or the politics of the Caledonian tribes than he is in demonstrating thy 
Agricola's reactions to his military and civilian problems conformed ‘to t 
highest standards expected of Roman administrators, whether these pro 
confronted them on the Euphrates or the Firth of Forth. It is therefore entirey 
relevant that Mr. Burn should fill out the story told in Tacitus’ terse chapten 
by material derived from many other sources that bear on Roman politic 
and official life, such as inscriptions, administrative records, and even th 
correspondence of Trajan and Pliny, a generation after Agricola’s death. 

So far as Roman Britain goes the picture must necessarily remain truncate 
and incomplete. Though Mr. Burn makes good use of the recent spectaci 
advances in our knowledge of the topography of Roman Scotland, hee 
relate the intentions and achievements of Agricola to the broad problems 
dominated Roman policy in the north for the next three centuries 
embarking on a ‘significant historical theme’ altogether out of scale witht 
career of Agricola. He does not even enter into the difficult, though 
more relevant, question of the fate of Agricola’s Scottish conquests in 
generation between his recall and the building of Hadrian's Wall. Nor 
he make much use, except rather oddly in the slight final sketch of ‘Brita 
after Agricola’ (p. 173), of the growing body of archaeological eviden 
especially from the brochs and the lowland hill-forts, for the nature of 
native reaction to the Roman advance into the north. If Mr. Burn would 
utilize the material and the thought which lie behind this little book tog 
us a definitive edition of Tacitus’ Agricola, incorporating all the recent to» 
graphical and archaeological research which has made J. G. C. Andenol 
edition obsolete, he would do a valuable service both to Romano-Brit 
studies and to Roman history as a whole. J. N. L. Mynts 
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The Roman Frontier in Wales. By V. E. Nasu-Wittams. Cardiff: Uni 
of Wales Press. 1954. xviii+ 161 pp. (illus., maps). 30s. 

Rome Beyond the Imperial Frontiers. By Sirk MorTIMER WHEELER. Londo! 
Bell. 1954. xii+192 pp. (illus., maps). 25s. 

The North African Provinces, from Diocletian to the Vandal Conquest. > 
B. H. Warmincton. Cambridge: University Press. 1954. viii+ 1244p) 
(maps). 12s. 6d. 

Egypt and the Roman Empire (The Jerome Lectures, 2nd Series). By 
Cuxster Jounson. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press (Lé 
Cumberlege). 1951-2. vili+183 pp. 289. 
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porucition of the Jews in the Roman Empire (300-438). By James Everett 
Seaver. (Univ. of Kansas Publications, Humanistic Studies, No. 30). 
Lawrence, Kansas: University of Kansas Press. 1952. vi+101 pp. 


$2.00 (paper). 

The centre of gravity in Roman studies seems to be following the same kind 
olcentrifugal tendency as economic activity (the production of terra sigillata, 
iginstance) in the Roman Empire itself. Five recent books on Roman history 
jal with the empire, especially the later empire, and almost entirely with the 


Dr. Nash-Williams’ eagerly-awaited book produces, within one pair of 
covers, a methodical and generously-illustrated survey of the military anti- 
of Wales, such as has not been made since that contained in Sir (then 
Dr) Mortimer Wheeler’s Prehistoric and Roman Wales of 1925. Every known 
fort and camp is methodically discussed and illustrated by a plan, as are also 
the legionary stations of Chester and Kingsholm, Gloucester, whose history 
belongs to that of the conquest and occupation of the region; only Wroxeter 
is uplanned, though frequently mentioned. Every one of the not very 
gumerous inscriptions dealing with Roman garrisons in Wales is reproduced 
among the forty-two pages of excellent plates, the rest of which are divided 
between photographs of pottery and other significant finds, milestones (dis- 
cused in an appendix by R. P. Wright), aerial views and reconstructions; and 
the Welsh sections of Ptolemy's Geography and of the Antonine Itinerary are 
printed in an appendix, with brief annotations. The editing of the excerpt 
fom Ptolemy is open to the criticism that, though the seven places mentioned 
ae, when possible, given their modern identifications, the same is not done for 
the capes and rivers; and that, for the benefit of Greekless users of the book, 
tio will surely be numerous, a translation of the whole passage would have 
been useful, along with an explanation of Ptolemy’s by no means accurate 
indications of longitude and latitude. Such a translation might usefully be 
appended to any later edition. Some use might also have been made of E. B. 
Birley’s bold but well-reasoned suggestion (Archaeologia Cambrensis 1952), 
based on comparison of the military diplomas dated a.p. 103 and 105 with 
theiuscriptions found in the forts, that the diplomas give us a list of the units 
saving under II and XX Legions, in the Caerleon and Chester commands 
. Cliché though the remark may be, it is no more than the author’s 
due to say that Dr. Nash-Williams’ book will long be essential to every serious 
student, not only of Roman Wales but of Roman Britain in general. 

Sir Mortimer Wheeler’s book should make its appeal to an even wider 
public. Comparatively short (slightly over 60,000 words), it is eminently 
tadable, like all Sir Mortimer’s writing, and generously illustrated with 
thirty-eight plates and numerous distribution-maps. One may regret that the 
British Isles (pre-Claudian Britain, Ireland and unconquered Scotland) are 
excluded by the author’s plan; but references are given to work in these fields, 
td the information collected and made more easily available on Roman finds 
inftee Germany, India, the Far East, the oases of the Sahara and East Africa, 
isfullofinterest. ‘No attempt’ says Sir Mortimer ‘has been made to re-traverse 
in detail the ground covered . . . by Charlesworth, Warmington (senior) or 
Eggers; .. . But here and there it has been possible to add to their material, 
to give it perhaps a new actuality and a new perspective.’ The disclaimer is 
dmost'too modest. The account of the author’s own work and that of French 
tad Indian archaeologists at Arikamedu, near Pondicherry, where stratified 
fads of Arretine ware for the first time supplied a basis for the accurate dating 
of some of the antiquities of South India itself, is only one, if the most import- 
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ant, of such additions. The account of ancient Pondicherry (Podouké, ‘Ney 
Town’) is admirably succinct and methodical, with references to original pubi. 
cations at p. 146n. The famous little ivory Lakshmi from Pompeii ig {lly 
trated and given her North Indian context, and Hippalos, the Greek 

of the monsoon as an aid to trade, is dated with much probability (after p 
Meredith, in the Journal of Roman Studies, 1953) near the beginning of our 
era. Fr. Gervase Mathew helps to bring up to date what is kriown of th 
little-explored antiquities of the coast of East Africa; and nearer home, Sj 
Mortimer not only plots distributions of coins, pottery and silver- or bron 
ware after Eggers and others, but has some salutary lessons to teach on th 
dangers of trying to plot trade-routes on the basis of a single class of object 
type of evidence. Differences of burial customs, or in the wealth or the clays. 
structure of different barbarian communities affect the classes of 
represented ; and in the case of the solitary terra sigillata bowl found, in 
nine scattered fragments, in an area rich in Roman bronze (the island of 
Gotland) ‘it is a cautionary thought that a less careful investigation . . . 
have multiplied the distribution-density of terra sigillata on Gotland 39 times!’ 
‘Rhinoceri’ (p. 105) is an exception to generally good proof-correcting. 

Mr. B. H. Warmington, bearer of an honoured name, deals in his Thirlwal 
Prize essay with a region in which, again, recent discoveries and investigations 
have provided a rich harvest for garnering. He has worked faithfully through 
a formidable mass of evidence; the difference between that available to Gibbon 
or even to Mommsen and that at the disposal of the modern scholar is nowher 
more striking, especially on economic conditions, on the organization of defence: 
(especially Colonel Baradez’ work on the Fossatum Africae), and on the com 
ditions of daily life; and it would be captious to complain if the very mass ol 
detail available from the thousands of inscriptions, the law-books and th 
writings of Augustine, as well as from the fragmentary and chiefly military 
narratives of historians, does not always make for very easy reading. Mr. 
Warmington plays an impeccably straight bat to the interesting question of 
the social background of the Donatist heresy, and while agreeing that it wa 
strongest among the Numidian villagers, and Catholicism, backed by th 
government, in the towns and in Africa Proconsularis (Tunisia and Tripol- 
tania), he shows that the division was neither geographically nor (as between 
Cavaliers and Roundheads) socially so clear-cut as some have supposed. ‘The 
only explicit statement about open class feeling concerns the circumcellionss, 
perhaps a class of still free, itinerant labourers, then resisting official attempts 
to tie them to the soil. ‘The movement never took on a national colour.’ The 
coloni, though their life was hard, had little to gain from associating with 
‘barbarians from the desert or the mountains’; and ‘evidence for a welcome t 
barbarian invasions by a desperate peasantry is altogether lacking’ (p. 100); 
though, in the fragmentary state of the literary evidence, it must be added 
that the argument from silence is inconclusive. 

Professor Chester Johnson, who twenty years ago compiled the massive 
volume on Egypt for Tenney Frank's Economic Survey of the Roman world, 
in the present little book surveys the evidence on economic conditions and 
administration, and continues the story into the Byzantine period. He repeats 
and amplifies his argument that the very difficult problems posed by the 
evidence of papyri on prices and exchange-rates lead to the conclusion that 
Egypt, so carefully isolated from the rest of the empire by Augustus, used 
for nearly 300 years a successfully ‘managed’ currency. He also argues that 
the ‘creeping inflation’, of which traces appear as early as the reign of Net, 
issued in ‘leaping inflation’, with a twenty-fold increase in prices in twenty 
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years, only in the third quarter of the third century, and was halted (but not 
stonce, witness Diocletian's attempt at price-fixing!) after Diocletian’s and 
Constantine's restoration of a sound currency. On land-tenure and the con- 
dition of the peasantry he reaches the conclusion, which many will find sur- 
prising, that even after the fourth century there was still a large number of 
ietors; that the growth of ‘baronial’ estates, as in the west, was 
ted by the emperors; and that under the Byzantine Empire, in spite of 
in the ill-paid civil service, ‘a system of taxation which spread the 
pirden with reasonable equity over all classes’ gave to the peasant, at least 
in Bgypt, ‘greater liberty and greater prosperity than in any other period of 
hishistory’ (p. 156, cf. p. 131). It is matter for regret that exchange-rates in 
our own day and the cost of printing in America will deny personal possession 
of thie well-produced little book to not a few European scholars who would 
acquire it at one-quarter the price. 

Mr. J. E. Seaver writes with feeling, if sometimes repetitively, on the steady 
deterioration in the legal position of the Jews during three generations after 
the adoption of Christianity as the official religion of the Empire. Quoting 
extensively, in translation, from his sources, especially the Codex Theodosianus, 
hevargues that while Jews had mot frequently played a great part in the 
persecutions of the Christians, Christians in the day of their victory were 
quick to adopt an attitude of hostility to Jews; ecclesiastical writers reviling 
them unmercifully, and mobs, especially of eastern monks, being often ready 
tolootand burn synagogues. To the pressure of Christian opinion the emperors, 
though generally disposed to protect the legal position of all their subjects, 
gradually yield. Constantine forbids Jews to circumcise and make proselytes 
oftheir Christian slaves—very naturally, though, as the author points out, for a 
Jewish master to do this was meant as a kindness; the slave was thus received 
into the Jewish family and assured of ultimate liberation. Gratian forbids 
Jews to disinherit their children if they become Christian. St. Ambrose as 
bishop of Milan successfully resists Theodosius’ intention to make Christians 
pay for a.-synagogue destroyed in a riot. Jews at large lose their immunity 
from the duties of the decurionate under Constantine, and the Jewish clergy 
under Honorius, in 399. The Jewish patriarch loses his official rank and 
precedence in 415, and in 429 the dues still paid to him in Palestine by westera 
synagogues are confiscated and made payable to the imperial sacrae largitiones. 
Throughout the period, Christian leaders and church councils continue to 
fulminate against proselytisation by Jews (naturally) and not only against 
inter-marriage but against any social intercourse with them; and this is of 
considerable interest, since, as the author points out, it shows that proselyti- 
sation (which must have been going on on a large scale both in the empire 
and beyond its eastern frontiers during the first Christian centuries) had by 
to Means ceased at the time of the triumph of Christianity. 

A. R. Burn 


Le Moyen Age. By F, L. Gansuor. (Histoive des Relations internationales, 
edit. Pierre Renovvin, t. i.). Paris: Hachette. 1953. xx+331 pp. 
Frs, 850). 


The'notion of a history of international relations in the middle ages is new 
and interesting, and to write such a history on the scale of Professor Ganshof's 
book is still the work of a pioneer. All the problems of definition and treat- 
ment have still to be worked out almost from the beginning. In this, the first 
Volume of what is to be a big co-operative work, the general editor, M. Renou- 
Wim, lays down certain principles in his introduction. The study of inter- 
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national relations, he thinks, should not confine itself to political or diplomatic 
affairs; economic, social, psychological, technical, ideological and many otty 
considerations are equally important. 

Professor Ganshof evidently takes the same comprehensive view of th 
subject as his general editor. His account of the relations between kings an 
princes provides a useful supplement to the conventional outlines of th 
medieval history of Europe; but he gives at least as much attention tog] 
those ‘movements’ which have more than a local significance—the spread of 
the monastic and mendicant orders, the diffusion of architectural styles, the 
growth of the universities, the extension of pilgrim ways and trade route. 
and in his treatment of these matters he has many interesting things toy, 
The three chapters on diplomatic technique, however, are really important, 
for they are based upon a wide reading in many languages and nothing quit 
like their content has been available hitherto. In all that he says Protessr 
Ganshof is sound and instructive: yet there is something missing. 

The idea of international relations is characteristically a modern idea. Itis 
quite possible that it may usefully be extended to the middle ages, provide 
that it is made clear either that one is using many terms figuratively ortht 
one is trying to trace the very remote origins, so remote that they are scarcely 
recognizable, of familiar modern conditions. One must be prepared to discus 
political relations on different ‘planes’, as between pope and emperor, between 
a king of France and a king of England, between a duke of Normandy anda 
count of Anjou; and then from one ‘plane’ to another, as between a king of 
France and a count of Flanders or a king of France and a king of Englani 
who was also the duke of Normandy and the count of Anjou; and all related 
not only to the idea of an Empire but to the idea of a kingdom of France. ln 
the framework of such a discussion, economic, social and cultural phenomena, 
which notoriously take little account of political boundaries in the middk 
ages, may have their significant place. But this book assumes too easily that 
all those things which make up our idea of modern international relation 
have their immediate counterparts in the middle ages, and that these necessar- 
ily form the subject-matter of a history of medieval international relations 
The point needs to be demonstrated, or at least to be discussed and qualified. 
The author seems himself to have felt that the ‘pattern’ was missing, for he 
confesses, at the end of his book, that Je sujet est non seulement bien complen, 
mais il est si dépourvu d’unité. Complex it certainly is, like every other his 

torical topic; but it should not lack definition. Joun Le PATOoUREL 


Etudes sur le Culte liturgique de Charlemagne dans les églises de U' Empire, By 
Ropert Fouz. Paris: Les Belles Lettres. 1951. xii+156 pp. (illus, 
map). n.p. 

Le Souvenir et la Légende de Charlemagne dans |'Empire germanique médiéval. 
By Rosert Fouz. Paris: Les Belles Lettres. 1950. xxiv + 624 pp. (map).ap- 

These books! have a single theme, but they approach it at different levels 
and are addressed to different classes of readers!. The former, and mote 
specialized, collects data on the cult of Charlemagne, which in Germany 
hardly begins, save at Aix, before 1200. It would appear—though the author 

thinks otherwise—to have had little political significance, though it is 0 

interest that the cult was propagated by Charles IV. In the second, and more 


1A later book by the same author is noticed below, p. 153; it may not 

inaccurately be described as a veer ania set in a broader frame-work, of the 

— previously developed by the author at greater length and with fuller 
etail, 
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substantial, of his volumes Dr. Folz traces the influence of the memory of 

over German political thought and practice from Ottonian times 
to the Reformation. The scope of the work is, however, considerably wider 
than the title suggests, and it provides in effect a detailed history, unrolled 
with great learning, of the whole complex of divergent ideas and interpreta- 
tions to which the medieval empire gave rise, and of the problems involved 
in their implementation. 

This is an able and stimulating work, but like most writers with a thesis, 
Dr, Folz tends at times to exaggeration. He sees Carolingian influence every- 
where. When, for example, duke Henry of Bavaria profited in 950 from the 
anarchy in Italy to occupy Friuli, the author characteristically interjects: 
‘May one not perceive in this measure also the distant influence of the pro- 
jected partition of the Carolingian empire in 806?’ Before jumping to such a 
conclusion, it would have been well to demonstrate, if only tentatively, 
exactly how the ‘influence’ of a mere project came to be transmitted through 
acentury and a half. As this example indicates—and many more could be 
adduced—Dr. Folz is inclined to prove too much. It is certainly true that the 

of Charles the Great was used to fortify most of the warring ideologies 
of the period, and Dr. Folz is correct in treating the legend of Charlemagne as 
a ‘symbol’~and often a very apt symbol—of the stages of German political 
development and decline. But when he argues that it was not merely a 
‘symbol’ but also a ‘cause’, he is going too far; the suggestion, for example, 
that the ‘death’ of the Empire was due in some way to the fact (if fact it be) 
that Frederick II and Henry VII ‘forsook the tradition of Charlemagne’, is 
neither helpful nor convincing. 

The value of Dr. Folz’s work perhaps lies less in his own contribution than 
in the synthesis, which it offers, of the work of a generation and more on the 
insistent problem of the Empire. This is a central theme—if not the central 
theme—of medieval history, and in summarizing the present position Dr. 
Folz provides, and deserves our thanks for providing, a useful starting-point 
fot further advance. It is hardly true that he himself breaks new ground on 
any very substantial scale; he leaves the theory of the Empire much where he 
found it, and perhaps reflects a little too uncritically for present tastes the 
ponderous Reichsmystik which afflicted most—though not all—German writing 
on the subject in the decades immediately before 1945. Today, the history 
of the Empire—the writing of which has always been peculiarly susceptible 
tothe climate of current politics—is out of fashion; but the time for a necessary 
te-assessment will come. In the meantime Dr. Folz’s work is the best intro- 
duction available; and the English reader has only to compare it with Lord 
Bryce’s famous book to become aware of the abundance of new ideas, motives, 
points of approach and interpretations awaiting criticism, application, assess- 
ment and development. G, BARRACLOUGH 


Ls Royaume Latin de Jérusalem. By Jean RicHarD. Paris: Presses Univer- 
sitaires, 1953. 367 pp. (maps). Frs. 800. 


In this book M. Richard follows up his studies of the county of Tripoli, and 
the baronies of the Latin kingdom, with a general account of the kingdom 
fom its foundation to the fall of Acre in 1291. It is confessedly more a sum- 
mary of the present state of knowledge of the subject than an original contri- 
bution. M. Richard restricts himself to the affairs of the Franks of the kingdom. 
Most space is devoted to a narrative of the succession of events from 1095 to 
1291. But his declared theme is the ‘life of the kingdom, its inhabitants, and 
its institutions’ which a comparison of narrative and documentary sources 
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reveals. He is mainly concerned to point the contrast between the i 
kingdom of the first period, which collapsed in 1187, and the failure to integra 
a second out of the fragments that remained in the very different Condition, 
that a new balance of elements produced after 1187. An interesting and sug. 
gestive picture emerges of the nature of the internal changes that led inevitably 
to final destruction. 

A serious omission, however, at any rate for the first period, is the deliberat, 
exclusion of Antioch, Edessa and Tripoli on the grounds that they were iy 
fact subordinate confederate states rather than fiefs of the crown. This dis 
torts the picture of the kingdom in its early days under Baldwin I and Baldwin 
II, when there was real and growing feudal dependence; it obscures the fa 
that at that time the centre of danger was in the north—Mosul being the by 
for the Holy War—so that the significance of the fall of Edessa is lost; andit 
ignores the part played by the Byzantine emperors in that catastrophe, ani 
so fails to explain the antecedents of the Fourth Crusade. But M. Richani; 
main interest has been in the institutions and internal organization of tk 
kingdom, and he is concerned to describe them, and not to discuss the futds 
mental problems, military, diplomatic, political and psychological that best 
this early attempt at western colonization, nor whether or how, they wer 
solved. He therefore does not consider, save incidentally, the situation in th 
Greek and Moslem world which was the setting for this experiment, an 
necessarily had great formative influence on the result. In consequence this 
attempt to combine a history with a description of the kingdom is not alto 
gether successful. The space taken up by the narrative of events only permit 
the author to devote a few brief passages to the life and organization of th 
kingdom, and his conclusions are often dogmatically stated. On the other han 
a comprehensible history of the kingdom requires an account of the extend 
forces, as well as the internal stresses, to which it was subjected, and this ha 
not been undertaken. It is nevertheless a useful book for general referenc, 
factually informative, clearly arranged, well provided with footnotes thi 
direct the reader to the relevant authorities, and includes a good bibliography. 

Marian J. Toousy 


A History of the Church in England. By Joun R. H. Moorman. London: 
Black. 1953. xx+460 pp. 25s. 


This up-to-date and comprehensive account of the coming of the Christia 
faith to Britain and its later expansion and vicissitudes fills an evident nee, 
and seems likely to remain indispensable to students of English church history 
for many years. It is the work of a learned historian of the Franciscan move 
ment, on whose shoulders it may perhaps be said without frivolity, the mantle 
of A. G. Little and G. G. Coulton have both fallen; it is moderately priced for 
a well produced, adequately foot-noted book of this size, and it is clearly the 
work of one who has taught students over the years. What will perhaps strike 
the senior reader first, in glancing through the book, is that whether of mt 
he agrees in detail with Dr. Moorman’s long narrative, the student has her 
clearly pointed out to him the right books to read on the topics under review. 
There is no long, bewildering bibliography: but the footnotes (not formidably 
many) refer to standard collections of documents and modern texts and mone 
graphs, and a note on relevant books is appended to each chapter. 

As to the spacing within this history: the pre-Reformation part is, perhaps 
naturally, more briefly treated than the post-Reformation. The last chaptet 
deals with the modern church (1914-1952) and brings the reader well abreast 
of the times, referring as it does to the two world wars, the cecumenical move 
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ment; foreign missions, the Lambeth conferences, and religious broadcasting. 
Oneof the pleasant features of the book is that it deals not only with the 

tical and institutional history of the English church, but with the inner 
springs of mysticism (see the description of the fourteenth-century mystics, 
the Cambridge Platonists and William Law), and with church music. 

The long period covered and the rigid compression exercised probably 
account for one or two dubious statements in the medieval period. It is not 
usually held that, in the western-orientated churches of Roman-occupied 
Britain, the priest celebrated with his back to the congregation. Implications 
in Bede make it doubtful that Christianity was ‘totally destroyed’ (p. 9) by 
the Anglo-Saxon invaders in the parts they conquered. The ‘people’ of North- 
umbria (p. 26) did not despair of Wilfrid’s return because he stayed so long in 
Gaul, or order the consecration of Chad: two Northumbrian kings settled these 
matters. Caedmon was not a ‘monk’ of Whitby when first bidden sing at the 
feast (p. 34). Edward is inexactly said to ‘have earned for himself the title of 
Confessor’ (p. 54): the office sung for him could not be other than that of a 
Confessor. Professor Darlington would not agree that the clergy in this reign 
were, as a whole, poor, ignorant and decadent (p. 55). It is not now held that 
‘Oxford was founded by a migration from Paris’ (p. 87). In explaining Wy- 
liffe’s teaching about dominion (p. 120) reference might have been made to 
the long ancestry of the theory of dominion by grace, as explained in Fr. A. 
Gwynn’s English Austin Friars in the time of Wyclif. Dr. Moorman’s views 
about monks, again, seem severer than those of G. G. Coulton, who held that, 
man for man, the monk had a harder life than his brother with equal oppor- 
tunities in the world. Dr. Moorman thinks the monk had a better time (p. 145). 

MARGARET DEANESLY 


The Thirteenth Century, 1216-1307. By Str Maurice PowIcke (Oxford History 
of England, edit. Sir GEORGE CLARK, vol. iv). Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
1953. xiv+829 pp. (maps). 30s. 


The publication of Sir Maurice Powicke’s volume in the Oxford History 
series is, of course, an event. No one has ever known the history of the thir- 
teenth century so well, or has treated it with the intimacy and the breadth of 
understanding which this book displays. It may comprehend, in some ways, 
less of the subject matter of English history than was envisaged by those who 
planned the series; and some of the things which Sir Maurice has omitted or 
mentioned only incidentally we are sorry not to see more fully discussed. This 
is 90, above all, because we know how much better Sir Maurice could have 
bo of the intellectual life or the religious life of this century than anyone 

At the same time, if there are gaps we regret to see unfilled, the book may 
owe something of its close-knit character to this very fact. Sir Maurice might 
Perhaps have said of it that, like Henry III and the Lord Edward, it is ‘a study 
in social history . . . in the sense of social life, relations and forces in political 
action’. It is a study, in other words, of the political society of the century— 
implying limitations once again to the range of social relationships with which 
Sir Maurice is concerned. On the other hand, this political society was becom- 
ing infinitely more complex, both in respect of the motives by which men were 
moved to action and of its very structure. The circles capable of constructive 
Political action were widening out from the royal familia and the court where 
king and Magnates met. They were coming to embrace country gentlemen 
and the burgesses of towns, even the rectors of Berkshire and the villagers of 
Peatling Magna. As this happened, so did the institutions of government, 
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and the rules by which those institutions worked, become more sophisti 

In this connexion, Sir Maurice’s chapter which deals with the great constr. 
tive period of Edward I's reign from 1274 to 1290 is the best account 
written of this aspect of thirteenth-century history. Above all, he rises aboy 
the rigidity and pedantry that has crept into so many specialist works: ang 
he sets parliament and counsel, the courts and the statutes, the inquests ang 
liberties in relation to each other and the character of the age. 

Social and constitutional growth, however, are only part of the story. As 
he says, ‘historians incur grave danger of misconception if they divorce wh:t 
are called political tendencies from the interplay of personal relations’, The 
grand themes of domestic politics are worked out in this ‘familiar’ a 
which he knows with such rare intimacy (even if some may feel that he responds 
more generously to Edward, for example, than to Montfort). Personal relation. 
ships again prescribe for English history much of its wider setting, linking 
Henry and Edward to the fortunes of the dynasties of France, Castile, Aragon, 
Navarre, Sicily and Provence. Such ties diversify others of different origin— 
those which arose from Becket’s posthumous victory and John’s diplomatic 
surrender to Innocent III which helped Guala and Pandulf and Ottobuono to 
do such good work in England; and those which history and the wine trade 
forged between Gascony and England. This combination of a truly magisterial 
breadth of vision and an intimate knowledge of the minutiae which lay behind 
individual political acts makes this a book of great distinction to which no 
justice can be done in a short review. It will remain a work which will always 
be close to the hand of every student of the thirteenth century. 


EDWARD MILLER 


Portugal and Brazil: an Introduction. Edit. H. V. Livermore and W, J. 
ENTWISTLE. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1953. xii+418 pp. (illus., maps), 
42s. 

A History of Portugal. By CHARLES E. Now Lt. New York: D.H. Van Nostrand 
Company (London: Macmillan). 1952. xii+259 pp. (illus.), $4.50 (30s). 


The first of these books was originally thought of as a tribute by his friends 
on his eightieth birthday to Edgar Prestage, first holder of the Camoens chair 
at King’s College, London. Prestage died before the volume was properly 
under way, as did Aubrey F. Bell, one of the contributors and the most dis 
tinguished modern English critic of Portuguese letters. It then becamea 
memorial volume to these two men. Shortly before publication W. J. Ent 
wistle, who had played a large part in the whole project, also died, and it was 
left to Mr. H. V. Livermore to see the volume through the press alone. 

It would be impossible to pretend that this well produced book does not 
show the impact of these vicissitudes. The contributions to it of the three 
dead scholars show none of them at their best. Bell’s article on Portuguese 
literature reveals that certain obscurantist tendencies in his critical writing 
had hardened into rather tiresomely repetitious dogma in his later years. 
Those who admired Bell’s earlier work will get more pleasure from Milton 
Buchanan's agreeable portrait, which shows him as one who clearly deserves 
a niche in the gallery of English eccentrics. It was also, one feels, a mistake to 
include in this volume some reminiscences of Portugal by Prestage himself 
which are characterized by an embarrassing snobbery and religious fanaticism 
which may well give an erroneous impression of his work and personality to 
those who did not know both. 

Many of the articles, though mostly competent enough, are no more than 
the sort of thing one would look for under the heading ‘Portugal’ in an encyclo- 
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paedia. They purvey routine information to those who know little about that 
country. On the other hand a few are important original contributions to 
scholarship. Professor C. R. Boxer’s account of the Portuguese in the east 
from 1500 to 1800 is of exceptional interest, being both well-written and full 
ofnewinformation. The author is neither carried away by enthusiasm for the 
Portuguese nor stirred by the sort of hostility to their colonial record which 
comes easily to the pens of some foreign students of this subject. He shows 
that the conquistador period of the Portuguese in the east was very short and 
that trading was the abiding interest of both clergy and laity there. If the 
Portuguese chronicles of the Indies do not suggest this, it was because the 
chroniclers belonged to a tradition that thought trade an undignified subject 
for historians. Nor, it seems, was the Portuguese empire in the east the sink 
of iniquity it is sometimes painted. Professor Boxer places the start of its 
decline at the beginning of the seventeenth century, but sees the main cause of 
this as, not internal decay or incompetence, but the appearance on the scene 
of rivals who could deploy greater strength. Even the Dutch conquerors paid 
tribute to the constructive side of Portuguese colonization. He also shows that 
the original Portuguese success in this area was not so much due to technical 
superiority as to an intelligent strategic plan and a will to win. Chinese junks 
were fully a match for European warships, and Chinese and Gujerati pilots were 
ashighly skilled as the Portuguese, but the Asiatic will to resist the interlopers 
was not up to its task. This essay is completed by a valuable bibliography. 
Other good essays are those on Baroque architecture in Brazil by Robert C. 
Smith and on Brazilian literature by Ronald Hilton, who contrives to be both 
informative and fair without being dull. J. de Sousa Ledo’s brief but know- 
ledgeable article on azulejos tells us what we want to know but can rarely find 
out about the most characteristic feature of Portuguese decorative art. It is 
surprising that a volume which sets out to cover so much ground as this one 
has nothing to say about Portuguese folk-lore or popular music and song. 

The second of these books is a general history which one must presume is 
meant for a public not expected to pay special attention to factual detail. 
The author seems frequently to be out of his depth, as when he tells us that 
the title given to the most important medieval territorial magnates (rico- 
homem) ‘meant simply ‘‘rich man’”’, there being no better way yet to designate 
the aristocracy’. John of Gaunt is made to arrive in Portugal in 1386 with 
5,000 English soldiers when he, in fact, arrived in Galicia with 8,000. The 
fifteenth-century chronicler Ferndo Lopes, though his copious use of documents 
from the national archives is correctly mentioned, nevertheless gets dismissed 
as ‘The Portuguese Froissart’. In some portions of the book its factual and 
interpretative content is more reliable than this, but serious readers will pro- 


bably prefer Livermore or Morse Stephens. P. E. RussEtt 


The Earlier Tudors, 1485-1558. By J. D. Mackie. (The Oxford History of 
England, edit. Sir Gzorce Ciark, vol. vii.) Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
1952. xxii+700 pp. (maps). 25s. 

The Tudor Age. By J. A. Wittiamson. A History of England, edit. W. N. 
Mzpticorr, vol. iv. London: Longmans. 1953. xxiv+448 pp. (maps). 


The writer of an outline study, such as the two under review, faces the un- 
taviable task of catering for an audience of immense diversity. To satisfy it 
he must not only provide the basic facts but somehow interpret and illumine 
the age with a mature, original and scholarly approach. He must incorporate 
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the essentials yet escape from the commonplace; he must rest securely on 
established historical doctrine yet march with the times. 

If this is their function then both authors have discharged their respons. 
bilities, if not with distinction, then with a considerable measure of succes 
Professor Mackie has dealt with half the Tudor period in some 650 pages; Dr, 
Williamson has had to make two-thirds of the space go twice the distance; Ij 
at least one sense, therefore, his task has been the easier. He had no need, or 
space, to tarry long over the subtler aspects of Tudor administrative develop. 
ments, while literary and cultural questions receive little more than a friendly 
nod. The bibliographical note at the end will not guide the inquiring reader 
very far. He has had to cut his coat to suit his cloth, yet at least one reader 
would have gladly sacrificed some of the pages devoted to exploration and the 
naval struggle for a fuller treatment of other topics. These early days of Tudor 
exploration emerge, from Dr. Williamson’s experienced pen, as im 
exciting; but they were not quite so important, and constitutional develop. 
ments so unimportant, as the reader of his book would at first sight imagine. 

It is, however, one of its virtues that the author has produced a personal and 
independent book. Some of his character sketches are admirable, though itis 
difficult to discover the meaning that we, or liberals in particular, should 
attach to his extraordinary observation about Thomas More: ‘In a sense we 
may reckon him the first great liberal, but not entirely, for his second greatest 
gift was humour.’ But an occasional whimsicality is not amiss; for Dr.William- 
son has written a useful, stimulating and encouraging book, with which to in- 
troduce the Tudor period to a beginner, and a new historical series to the public. 

Dr. Mackie’s book, on the other hand, already carries the imprimatur of a 
famous and authoritative historical series; and he appears sometimes to be 
weighed down by the burden of his responsibilities. He leans neither to one 
school nor to another; his aim seems to have been impartial history, and in 
that he has largely succeeded. What he writes does not inflame the prejudices 
of his readers, but it sometimes fails also to inflame their imaginations. Itis 
of the men, rather than of the institutions they made, that Dr. Mackie writes, 
and he paints his portraits with depth, wisdom and tolerance. He shares with 
Dr. Williamson a capacity for discovering virtue even in the most unpropitious 
circumstances, though it is doubtful whether many would go as far as Dr. 
Mackie in his view of Henry VIII that ‘there is no evidence that his crue 
hangings and burnings produced either popular resentment or even overmuch 
resentment in the hearts of his unhappy victims’. There are no heroes or 
villains in Dr. Mackie’s narrative, unless his hero be an impersonal one: the 
renaissance. For those who do not share the traditional interpretation of this 
movement, however, some of the argument will appear unconvincing; and 
they will not find it easy to understand the expression that, at the beginning 
of Henry VIII's reign, ‘The life-giving airs of the Renaissance seemed to be 
blowing upon England.’ 

Economic issues appear to interest Dr. Mackie less than foreign policy, and 
he sometimes burdens his narrative with a wealth of diplomatic detail. Will 
Dr. Mackie agree that the following sentence does not yield its meaning at the 
first attempt: ‘In 1506 Charles of Gelders, usually ranked as an ally of Louis, 
appealed to James for aid against an attack made upon him by Philip at the 
instigation, probably, of Maximilian’? It is notoriously difficult to describe 
the tangled byways followed by half a dozen tortuous-minded and hard work- 
ing despots; but many readers will be content to have some good main roads 
sign-posted for them and leave the rest to those with a taste for it. a 

Dr. Mackie has provided a responsible and balanced account, plentifully 
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annotated with references for further study. It is a little curious, however, in 
a senior historical contribution, to find him attributing opinions to a great 
authority (pp. 241, 295, 506) without stating who the authority is. There are, 
also, some errors: on p. 240 ‘sixteenth’ should be ‘fifteenth’; on p. 288, in 
the best Tudor fashion, the name of the archbishop of Canterbury is spelt in 
twodifferent ways; while the unfortunate Lady Jane Grey is described as a 
igitl of 17” in 1553 and as sixteen years and five months at the time of her 
execution in 1554. 

Dr. Mackie’s book is thorough, lively and readable. His approach is patient 
and fair. His thumbnail sketches are convincing and some of his descriptive 
writing is vivid. There is a most useful appendix (by Miss Anne Robertson) 
on the Tudor coinage, a full bibliography and a number of genealogical tables. 

Both these books have, in fact, earned their place on the school and univer- 
sity bookshelves and in the homes of the historical-minded reader. Yet it is 
to be hoped that they will not crowd out the two volumes by Fisher and 
Pollard in the Political History of England series, published half a century ago, 
and that they will leave room also for Professor Bindoff’s Tudor England. 

J. Hurstriz_p 


Saluador de Sd and the Struggle for Brazil and Angola, 1602-1686. By C. R. 
Boxer. London: Athlone Press. 1953. xvi + 452 pp. (illus., maps). 35s. 


This excellent and admirably produced book is in form the biography— 
adefinitive biography—of a great Portuguese soldier, sailor and administrator 
whose chief service to the Portuguese crown was the re-conquest of Angola 
from the Dutch in 1648. But it is more than that. It provides a much needed 
and highly illuminating survey of Portuguese expansion in the New World 
between 1580 and 1680; it demonstrates afresh the vital importance of the 
sugar and slave trades in the international history of the seventeenth century; 
and it reveals, with crystal clarity, the interdependence of Portugal, Brazil 
and Angola. From West Africa to South America at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century some fifteen thousand slaves were exported annually. 
From Brazil the sugar fleets, in their heyday, ‘comprised over one hundred 
sail’, And what Angola was to Pernambuco—‘without Negroes’ wrote Father 
Antonio Vieira ‘there is no Pernambuco, and without Angola there are no 
Negroes’—Brazil was to Portugal. As Professor Boxer himself observes, 
‘it was chiefly thanks to the resources derived from what King Dom John VI 
aptly termed his Brazilian milch-cow (vacca de leite) that Portugal avoided 
the fate of Scotland or of Catalonia.’ 

The struggle between Holland and Portugal in the South Atlantic for the 
possession of Brazil and Angola and for the control of the slave and sugar 
trades furnishes three of the most arresting chapters in Professor Boxer’s 
book. But Salvador de S4 was not only a soldier engaged in hostilities with 
the Dutch in Bahia and Angola; he was also a Brazilian landowner and a 
colonial governor. And while we watch Portugal at war with Spain for her 
national independence and locked in rivalry with Holland, the greatest maritime 
power of the age, Professor Boxer never allows us to forget, also, the internal 
evolution of the greatest of her overseas colonies. It is a fascinating story, 
and Professor Boxer tells it well. And since, for most Englishmen, the colonial 
history of Brazil is a closed book, the accounts here provided of the Portuguese 
administrative system, of the relations between Portuguese and Spanish 
America, of the expansion of southern Brazil, and of the struggle between the 
colonists and the Jesuits over the fate of the American Indian, will come as a 
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They could scarcely have found a more competent expositor, Equally 
at home in four continents and half a dozen languages, Professor Boxer thinly 
nothing of varying his visits to the Rijksarchief at The Hague and the Tom 
do Tombo at Lisbon by excursions now to the archives of Bahia and Rio 
Janeiro, now to those of Goa and Macao. He commands, with a 
effortless ease, a vast range of sources; he marshals them with soldierly Vigour, 
and he wears his learning with lightness and originality. There are, it is true 
occasional loose ends in his book and there is one important misprint—th, 
date on pages 47 and 48 should be 1624, not 1625. Occasionally, also, th. 
machinery of construction creaks. But these are minor matters, No-student 
of the seventeenth century can afford to neglect this remarkable work, an 
Latin American and European historians alike will await, with eager antici, 
tion, that fuller treatment of the relations between Portugal and Holland 
in the South Atlantic which it is Professor Boxer’s duty now to write, 

R. A. Humpurgys 


The Gevaldines: an Experiment in Irish Government, 1169-1601. By Brus 
FitzGzRaLp. London: Staples Press. 1951. 322 pp. (map, tables). 15s, 

The History of the Siege of Londonderry, 1689. By Cxrcit Davis Mituicay. 
Belfast: Carter Publications. 1952. xviii +404 pp. (illus., map). Library 
edn. 12s. 6d.; popular edn., 7s. 6d. 


Mr. FitzGerald has deliberately tried to make his history palatable to the 
reader of light literature by including imaginery reflections by his characters, 
modern colloquialisms and occasional facetiousness. The very miscellaneou 
bibliography which includes minor text-books, a few Penguins and Wells's 
Outline of History, side by side with standard works on Irish History; th 
uncritical use of dangerous original sources like Giraldus Cambrensis; and the 
inherent difficulties and temptations in writing a family memorial, will suggest 
that this book is not a consistently serious piece of scholarship though much 
careful reading has gone to its compilation. Yet, in spite of many faults which 
the professional historian—for whom it is not primarily intended—will easily 
detect and discount, the general thesis is valid and valuable. The Norman 
invaders, though they long pursued their own selfish ends, in the course of 
time made many marriage alliances even with the Irish leaders of Connacht 
and Ulster as well as with those of Munster, and gave a vigour and cohesion 
to Ireland’s resistance to the efforts of medieval and Tudor English kings to 
reduce the whole land to English rule. Of these families the Geraldines in al 
their branches are probably the most typical and the most closely linked with 
the Gaelic Irish. This family produced in the fourteenth century the poet 
earl of Desmond who composed verses in Irish, the fifteenth-century earl ol 
Kildare who was commonly known as ‘Garret More’, and long after Henry 
VIII had crushed the rising of Silken Thomas and Elizabeth had depopulated 
Munster, the Lord Edward Fitzgerald who gave his life for a free Ireland ia 
the 1798 rising. The story of the Geraldines is however one of the failure 
of the experiment which the author describes as ‘aristocratic Home Rule. 
The Gael and the Anglo-Norman were never fused into a united nation. 

Mr. Milligan’s detailed account of the siege of Derry was written to matk 
the Festival of Britain. The occasion and the choice of subject suggest the 
bias of the work. The closing of the gates on 7 Dec. 1688, in the face of troops 
sent in the name of James II, then indisputably king, to garrison the city, 
began a war notable for two sieges, of Derry and Limerick, still vividly remem 
bered in Northern and Southern Ireland. The one was ended by the breaking 
of a boom by the relieving naval forces of William of Orange and the other by 
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the breaking of a treaty by an English Parliament with the subsequent enrich- 
ment of the armies and the peerages of Catholic Europe. The present work is 
pased chiefly on a very full examination of contemporary pamphlet literature 
relating to the siege, though some attempt has been made to throw light on 
the difficulties of the besiegers from the D’Avaux despatches and from a 
micro-film of military correspondence in the French Archives. It is critical of 
the delays of the relieving forces under Kirke and suggests that the famous 
boom was a less formidable obstacle than he thought. It is of course a partisan 
narrative but within its own limits it is soberly written and judicious in its 
use of the Protestant authorities. But unlike Mr. FitzGerald’s book it does 
not deal with the wider issues of Irish history. Louis XIV, for instance, is 
merely the recipient of letters containing details of the siege. The author is 
satisfied that ‘These men and women of Londonderry knew they were fighting 
for their religion and their homes’. F. J. RouTrLEpGE 


The Law and Working of the Constitution: Documents, 1660-1914. Edit. W. C. 
Costs and J. S. Watson. London: Black. 1952. Vol. i, 1660-1783, 
xviii+465 pp. 21s. Vol. ii, 1784-1914, xix+531 pp. 24s. 


Constitutional history cannot be studied or taught without constant refer- 
ence to documents. To have the necessary materials collected in a single work 
is the ideal of the undergraduate whose circumstances scarcely allow him to 
search for documents scattered in dozens of books, even if he is dimly aware 
that such search is apt to be profitable in unexpected ways. This collection is 
not merely better, but is much better, than any previously available, and it 
will accordingly get, and deserve to get, a wide welcome from those who have 
to study or teach the constitutional history of the period it covers. It is, 
however, unfortunately true that its price will prevent many who badly need 
it from acquiring it. It is a book that should be owned, not merely borrowed. 
But teachers will have to think twice before they prescribe it. 

The documents in each of these two volumes are divided into four sections: 
‘Statutes’; ‘Parliamentary Proceedings’; ‘Judicial Proceedings’; and ‘Mis- 
cellanea’. The arrangement within each section is, with few exceptions, 
chronological. The selection of the documents in the first two sections is very 
good; that of those in the third inevitably lends itself to criticism; but the 
editors might reply, with much force, that any selection from so vast a quantity 
of material would be liable to exception. Instead of blaming them for this or 
that omission, it would be more to the point to thank them for tackling a 
difficult job with courage and skill. The compiling of the fourth section called 
for these qualities in an even greater degree. Its purpose appears to be to 
illustrate the actual working of the constitution from such sources as letters, 
reports of commissions, novels, and memoranda. The attempt was worth 
making and its results are interesting reading. Perhaps, however, the editors 
would have been wise to indicate, much more clearly than they have done, 
that this section can present only specimens of some of the kinds of material 
available. What it contains is not necessarily particularly important in itself; 
itis important as showing the types of sources we must use if we are to under- 
stand the constitution at any particular time. In fact, constitutional history is 
an extremely difficult subject, and it is all to the good that the varied contents 
of this book should make the difficulty plain. The editors have as far as 
possible eschewed comment, since they rightly prefer to reserve as much space 
as they can for the documents. For the comment he will certainly need, the 
young student must go to books or to his teachers. Occasionally the editors 
supply a few words of explanation, and usually pertinently. But it may be 
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noted that what they have to say about Fitzharris (vol. i, 185) is brief to th 
point of obscurity and that it is hard to understand why the note ‘Convocatin 
was prorogued in 1717, and was not allowed by the Crown to resume its fugo. 
tions until 1852’ is appended to an extract from a work by Wake on tly 
‘Convocation Controversy’ that was published in 1697, more especially as tha 
extract is all we are given on that controversy. Some readers, too, will 

the division of the material into the four sections described above. It could, 
argued that a straightforward chronological arrangement of all the document 
would have been preferable; it would not only have obviated the necessity tp 
seek material on the same topic in several sections, but would also hay 
stressed the point that a grasp of chronology is indispensable to an under. 
standing of the story. Finally it must be said that some of the statutes in th 
first volume are misdated. The dating of the editions of the statutes is followed, 
but these date a good many bills that were passed before the reform of th 
calendar a year too early by our style of reckoning. The editors doubtless 
know this; but not all their readers can be expected to do so or, if they do, tp 
ascertain the precise date when any bill became law by consulting the Journals 


of the House of Lords. M. A. THomsow 


The Founding of the Second British Empire 1763-1793. By Vincent T. 
Harwow. Vol. i: Discovery and Revolution. London: Longmans. 1952 
viii + 664 pp. (maps). 45s. 


The book under reviewis the first volume (of two) of a work on which Professor 
Harlow has been engaged for many years. It covers a subject on which a 
good deal has been written in theses and monographs, but no full exposition 
of motives and policies and of some enterprises, long forgotten, which bore 
their part in imperial development. In the volume now issued, which coves 
broadly the twenty years ending with the Versailles treaties of 1783, Dr. 
Harlow devotes himself chiefly to the motives and designs of statesmen, the 
ideas of publicists and their effects on public opinion, and the powerful factors 
arising from the national circumstances, all in their relation to the British 
Empire and its gains and losses in a period of crisis. One general effect is to 
diminish the importance of the independence of the American colonies inthe 
story of British expansion. Their successful revolt was not the winding-up of 
the whole of an old adventure, to be followed, after an interval, by the begin- 
ning of an entirely new one, conducted after due learning of ‘lessons’ from the 
former failure. On the contrary, the author shows that the founding of the 
new empire was begun well before the disruption of the old, and he datesit 
from the victorious Peace of Paris of 1763. It was to be an empire of mefcat- 
tile success, world-wide, resting overseas upon naval bases, factories, and 
commercial treaties guaranteed by sea power, and at home upon the increasing 
industrial output of a growing British population. To call that populations 
nation of shopkeepers was an intentional belittlement to be contrasted with 
the glory of the predatory armies that Napoleon inspired. But there wass 
truth in it, which Dr. Harlow more happily renders as ‘a nation of seafaring 
manufacturers’. New colonies played no part in the conception, and old ones 
but a minor part, since colonies implied colonists, who always turned out to 
be men who gave more trouble than from the mercantile point of view they 
were worth. This did not apply to the West Indian plantations, whose planters 
were only a handful, many of them commonly resident in England. The 
Caribbean remained important in the new imperial plans, not only for the 
output of its sugar islands, but for the developments to which those outposts 
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would lead, of trade with Latin America, prospectively independent of Spanish 
trol. 
pr more important was the great sector of the world that lay east of the 
Cape of Good Hope and west of Cape Horn, the Indian Ocean and the Pacific 
and the island-strewn area between. There grew wealth already being gathered 
from known sources, and much more waiting to be gathered by those who 
would learn how to do it. There also was the great unknown that might exist, 
the continent believed by some to fill the tropic and temperate South Pacific. 
It was worth seeking, for its finders would gain commerce and sea power, and 
Dr. Harlow includes the series of voyages culminating with those of Cook, 
and shows from the instructions to the commanders the hopes with which 
were sent forth. The result was a negative, but it had been necessary to 
undertake the task. If there had been a continent, the penalty of neglect 
would have been serious, since the British were not the only seekers. 

If the new empire was to be mercantile, it was not to be based on the old 
mercantilism of exclusion and monopoly. These were the days of Josiah 
Tucker and Adam Smith, and there was a growing belief that in a world freely 
open the efficient would prosper as they deserved. With prospects widening 
it was no time to waste energy on exclusiveness in petty patches. The author 
portrays Shelburne as the statesman of these views, and devotes a fifth of the 
book to Shelburne’s efforts in the peace negotiations of 1782, and their exten- 
sive frustration not only by foreign opponents but by British politicians who 
set party intrigue before the greater matters to which they could not rise. 
Shelburne is shown as working for a new era of Anglo-American co-operation 
and thwarted by war-hatreds on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Finally, there are two important chapters to remind us that the years of 
the American revolution were years of an Irish revolution, and that this was 
closely connected with the imperial problem. In this connexion the Irish 
changes are illustrative rather than substantial, for in a few years they were 
to be undone by the Act of Union; but they illustrate much, and are justly 
included in the history of the Empire. 

What the book gives us may be thus summarized: advanced men viewing 
the national interest as production and trade, assessing the great forces at 
large in the world, and seeking to take action to make the best use of them; 
others, less advanced, often obstructing and deflecting the best courses; the 
shift of emphasis to the East and the Pacific, to India, the eastern islands, and 
China, and, in the western world, from North America to South; and the 
influence of domestic politics upon the whole. It is a massively written book, 
such as could not have been written without deep research and long reflection, 
and it takes its rank among the works that in the course of time modify and 
re-create the traditional renderings of history. So much can be said with 
conviction for the present volume. The second, which is to cover the con- 
structive years of Pitt to 1793, should have equal importance. Shelburne 
missed success because he was not a good party manager. What shall we hear 
of Pitt, who was? J. A. WittraMson 


Napoleon Bonaparte: His Rise and Fall. By J. M. Taompson. Oxford: Black- 
well. 1952. xii+411 pp. (illus.). 35s. 


All who have read Professor Geyl’s fascinating analysis of the French his- 
torians of Napoleon will realize that there will always be room for another book 
about the Emperor. There was certainly room for another English book, and 
nobody was better qualified to write it than Mr. J. M. Thompson, whose 
studies of the French Revolution have already earned him the gratitude of 
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lovers of history. To write a good life of Napoleon, indeed, requires not merely 
learning and sagacity, but also another quality, less common among historians, 
namely courage. A life of Napoleon that does not give answers to a number 
of highly controversial questions is not worth writing. That the answers an 
bound to be controversial makes no matter. Mr. Thompson never hesitaty 
to tell us what he thinks and why he thinks it. To adopt Professor Geyl's 
classification, he is ‘against’, not ‘for’, Napoleon. He attributes Napoleon's 
downfall to a moral flaw in his character. Such a view will not please thog 
who think historians should not make moral judgments, but, before voi 
their displeasure, they would do well to ask themselves what a life of Napoleon 
would be like that contained no such judgments. Moreover, it is not only in 
the making of judgments that Mr. Thompson shows courage. In order to cover 
his subject in a single volume, he has abstained from giving a bibliography 
and has been sparing of notes. This decision was wise in view of the copiousness 
of Napoleonic literature. Mr. Thompson has relied mainly upon the Emperor's 
correspondence, certainly the best source for his character and motives, if, as 
here, it be critically employed. The references, however, evince the author's 
familiarity with the other relevant works in French and English. 

Some criticisms inevitably suggest themselves. Presumably for the sake of 
clarity of exposition, the treatment of Napoleon’s life after 1802 ceases to be 
chronological, and his domestic policy, and his relations with the papacy, with 
Germany, with Russia, and with England are dealt with separately down to 
1813. Such clarity, however, may be misleading. It could be argued that in 
order to understand Napoleon’s attitude to any problem at a given time, we 
need simultaneously to consider all the problems that then confronted him. 
Again, some readers will feel that they are not told enough about Napoleon 
as a soldier. Limits of space forbade a detailed analysis of every campaign, 
but a critical study of one or two could, and should, have been made. In such 
a study, moreover, due account should have been taken of the aims and 
resources of the enemy commander. A criticism of much the same kind could 
be made of the author’s treatment of other matters. Too little is said about 
the monarchs and statesmen and peoples who opposed Napoleon, who, after 
all, had minds, and wills and feelings of their own. These gaps are probably 
caused by a too successful quest for brevity; but, had an extra fifty pages bee 
devoted to filling them, this brave, wise, and humane book would not have 
been felt to be too long. It is to be hoped that its price will not deter prospec 
tive purchasers, for those who have read it once will assuredly want to read 
it again. M. A, THOMSON 


American History and American Historians: a Review of their Contributions 
the Interpretation of the History of the United States, By H. Hate Bsttot. 
London: Athlone Press. 1952. x+336 pp. (maps). 25s. 


The retiring Commonwealth Fund professor of American History in the 
University of London is today the doyen of his subject on this side of the 
Atlantic. He has written little, for he has preferred to make his contribution 
by building up in the Institute of Historical Research what is unquestionably 
the finest and most scientifically arranged library of American history to be 
found in this country. Moreover he has made access to this collection 80 easy 
and convenient, and has given so freely of his advice and help to every neophyt 
in American studies, that he has put us all in his debt. It is therefore a particu: 
larly ungrateful task to express even a moderate degree of dissatisfaction with 
this learned and laborious book. 

Professor Hale Bellot is himself the first to say that ‘this is a book about 
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other men’s books and the history that is related in them’, and if he had con- 
fined himself to compiling a commentated bibliography and introduction— 
whichis one main purpose of the work—criticism would have been unnecessary. 
The immense output of American historiography, particularly of the Middle 
Western school, is indeed almost as little known in all its overpowering detail 
ws itis difficult of access in Great Britain, and this is a masterly statement of 
its achievement. But Professor Bellot has not in fact confined himself to 
catering for the ‘specialist student’ mentioned on the jacket, or indeed to the 
Middle West. He has sought to ‘re-state and discuss the central themes of 
American history’ in a short narrative intended for the general reader as well 
as for the specialist. Hinc illae lacrymae. Not merely the first chapter—the 
background to the bibliographies—but all the six ‘themes’ are dry and difficult 
reading. The style is costive and compressed, and in spite of seven clear and 
helpful maps the subject-matter assumes a good deal of knowledge in the 
reader. No one would quarrel with the choice of the first four ‘themes’ (the 
Eighteenth Century, the Revolution and the Constitution, the Settlement of the 
Mississippi Valley, and the War between the States), but there is little unity 
about the fifth (‘Integration and Reform’), and the sixth (“New Complexities’) 
is very narrowly treated. Throughout the book the approach becomes more 
and more that of the economic historian—often, of course, to good purpose, 
asin the emphasis laid on ‘transportation’, more particularly canals as well as 
railways—and though constitutional problems and political thought are 
touched upon, especially in the earlier chapters, they are quickly dominated 
by economic considerations. The book is curiously impersonal, and the great 
figures in American history receive little or no mention. Professor Bellot tells 
usindeed that he has deliberately eschewed biography, whether of statesmen 
orof leaders in other walks of life—not because he does not like it, but because 
itdoes not tell him what he wants to know. Unfortunately he has eschewed a 
good deal more besides: thus there is hardly anything about the Pacific sea- 
board and its problems, while discussion of foreign policy is confined entirely 
to the twentieth century and to commercial policy at that. Other readers will 
find other strange omissions, but even if it does not always match their tastes 
none would be unable to devour with profit the solid fare provided in this 
book, and it will remain essential to the serious student of most major aspects 
of the subject for very many years to come. 

Finally, it must be a special source of comfort to a scholar loaded with 
administrative cares that, however long it took in preparation, such a sub- 
stantial work of learning should have appeared under his name while he was 
actually vice-chancellor of London University. ANTHONY STEEL 


John C. Cathown: American Portrait. By Marcaget L. Corr. London: Eyre 
and Spottiswoode. 1950. xiv+593 pp. (illus.). 30s. 


The abbé de Saint-Pierre once observed ‘on n'est pas ... obligé d’amuser, 
mais on Vest de ne tromper personne.’ It is a precept that might profitably be 
mote often born in mind. While it would be unfair to suggest that Miss Coit’s 
book is misleading, it is wearisomely lively. History in it is thick with occa- 
sons of intense emotion, and every episode becomes romantic. Brows are 
futtowed, faces drawn in thought, tensions perceived under smiles that hover 
lightly across full lips. No man can speak but his body trembles, his voice 
Vibrates, applause thunders against his ears, or the like. And this not only 
becomes tiresome, but it also distracts the reader from the more serious 
matters that Miss Coit herself is at bottom interested in. For she has not only 
been at great pains to make the book as authentic as she has sought to make 
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it vivid ; she has also a deep interest in Calhoun’s political philosophy and deal 
incisively with that difficult subject. To Calhoun, Miss Coit argues, the egges. 
tial feature of the American constitution was its protection of the rights of 
minorities. That which was before all needful in any political system was thy 
‘each interest or portion of the community, which may be unequally or in. 
juriously affected by the action of the government’ should have ‘either, 
concurrent voice in making and executing the laws or a veto on their execution’ 
Unless the interest of the majority and minority was the same, maior 
rule might easily be unjust. Establish the authority of a national majority to 
override the interest of an interior group without its assent, and let that 
majority act as a faction, that is, in the interest of itself and not of the whole, 
and the constitution was overthrown. To that overthrow he was i 
opposed. It must lead, he believed, inescapably to the break-up of the Union, 
and that break-up it was his undeviating purpose to prevent, although on 
of the means by which he sought his end was to demonstrate the certainty of 
secession if ‘consolidation’ occurred. 

But this interpretation is not without its difficulties. Intrinsically, Calhoun's 
theory was defective in two important respects. To regard the Union framed 
in 1787 as a league of sovereign states was to neglect the provisions 
governing the composition of the House; and it was incorrect to speak of 
unrestrained majority rule in a polity still subject to the control of a written 
constitution and a supreme court. Historically, Calhoun’s career was peculiarly 
tortuous, and there is plenty of evidence that from time to time it was deflected 
from its true course by the promptings of an over-mastering ambition. If the 
supreme enemy was ‘a great national consolidated democracy . . . as despotic 
in its tendency as any absolute government that ever existed’, Calhom 
nevertheless had no doubt that when the majority was the right one and its 
interest was identical with that of the whole, its will might properly prevail, 
that this was the case so long as the South was in control, and that the answer 
to loss of control was secession. It is not surprising therefore, since he gave 
very little attention to the problem of minorities within a Southern confederacy, 
that some have thought of him as always a nationalist, though predicating 
his nationalism at one time of the Union and at another of the South. 

H. Hare Bextor 


The Greek War of Independence: Its Historical Setting. By C. M. Woopxouss. 
[Hutchinson's University Library: General History (edit. Sim F. 
Powi!ckE).] London: Hutchinson. 1952. 167 pp. (maps). 8s. 6d. 


This book makes no claim to include any original research, and it gives the 
impression of being based on a very limited number of secondary authorities 
The new approach claimed by the author merely amounts to a relatively 
longer historical introduction to the Greek War of Independence than might 
be expected in a book of this size. This aim, combined with the further design 
to give the Greek War of Independence its European setting—which may be 
more profitably studied in Crawley’s excellent volume, The Question of Greek 
Independence (1930)—leaves the author little opportunity for dealing with 
events in Greece, or for bringing to life the chief characters of the drama of 
Greek independence. There is, unavoidably, excessive simplification. The 
remarks on the foreign policy of Mavrokordato are almost naive, and although 
the little character-sketch of Kolokotroni is good, the political activities 
this great figure and of his contemporaries are not adequately described. 
Nevertheless, we have here a useful introductory volume for the student who 
has the patience to read a book which is rather too compressed and too abstract. 
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Sach'a serious reader, however, will probably prefer to study some of the larger 
qorks on which this book is based or the first volume of Driault and l’Héritier’s 
Histoire Diplomatique de la Gréce, which seems to have been overlooked by 
Mr. Woodhouse. ; F 
The great merit of Mr. Woodhouse’s volume is that the author knows his 
Greeks and their ways. He is able to keep the Greek character and the Greek 
xene—at least in the abstract—constantly before us and is able to treat it 
with sympathy and great understanding. Moreover, he relieves the inevitable 
dullness of his outline by frequent quotation from Vlachoyanni’s edition of 
the memoirs of General Makriyanni. It was a happy thought to give the 
reader some idea of these delightful memoirs, which ought to be trans- 
lated and edited for the English student. But these memoirs, though of great 
ical and literary value, and even of great historical value in so far as 
they provide the atmosphere of the Greek Revolution and bring to life one of 
its most attractive characters, are not so important as a source of fact as is 
supposed. General Gordon, who first published his two volumes on 
the Greek Revolution in 1832, was a friend of Makriyanni and had access to 
his papers, and to his store of reminiscences. Though Gordon did not disclose, 
except in a very general way, the sources of his information, one can now 
wally say with considerable certainty what they were, and one can see fairly 
dearly what he took verbally from Makriyanni or from his papers. The dis- 
covery of Makriyanni’s memoirs in 1901 did not therefore add much to our 
knowledge. It is interesting to note that Vlachoyanni cites Gordon as proof 
of the accuracy of Makriyanni, not realizing that Gordon had usually taken 
his information from Makriyanni. Douctias DaKIN 


The Journal of Mrs. Arbuthnot : 1820-1832. Edited by Francis BamForpD and 
the DuKE oF WELLINGTON. London: Macmillan. 1950. vol. i., xix +434 
pp.; vol. ii., viii+ 490 pp. (illus.). 63s. 

Mrs. Jordan and her Family: being the unpublished correspondence of Mrs. 
Jordan and the Duke of Clarence, later William IV. Edit. A. ASPINALL. 
London: Arthur Barker. 1951. xxvii+295 pp. (illus.). 30s. 


These two works are of very different worth to the historian. Mrs. Arbuth- 
not’s journal is a political chronicle of first-rate importance, giving aconsecutive, 
detailed and well-informed account of the politics of the reign of George IV. 
As the political confidante of the duke of Wellington she was always abreast 
of events at court and in the cabinet; and as an intelligent, leisured woman 
who was devoted to politics, she was able to make observations on personalities 
and events that are now of great interest. Mrs. Jordan, too, was a woman of 
sense and talent, but she had little information on politics and no leisure for 
them. Her interests were occupied by her home, her children and her career 
on the stage. Naturally, then, her letters are mostly concerned with homely 
or business affairs, and they scarcely merit Professor Aspinall’s editorial skill 
andexperience. He has examined more than a thousand letters to produce this 
edition; yet the value of his careful work is slight. The publisher recommends 
itto those interested in the history of the stage for the quarter-century ending 
in 1814. But the majority of the letters were written after 1808 and the three 
years 1809-11 occupy more than half the book. Even within this narrow 
Compass the selection is unbalanced, since the duke of Clarence’s letters to 
Mrs. Jordan have not survived and only his letters to his banker, Thomas 
Coutts, and to his eldest son are included. In spite of these limitations Mrs. 
Jordan's letters throw interesting sidelights on the character of the future 

IV and on the social background of England in the early 1800's. 
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William IV thought of himself primarily as a sailor; ‘it would be my 
and the wish nearest my heart to be the Marine Minister’ he told Coutts in 179), 
His picture of himself as the ‘Sailor King’ has been shared by posterity, Byt 
his life and his outlook were rather those of a country gentleman. So, he ds 
plored the ‘pernicious system’ of a continental war and was suspicious of th 
ministers who pursued it. But his loyalty to the king, his patriotism and hy 
commonsense reconciled him to what he called ‘a war of necessity to defend 
ourselves’. ‘I well know’ he told his son in 1808 ‘there is not on earth such, 
country as old England.’ This old England appears in a less romantic light in 
the letters he received from Mrs. Jordan while she was on tour. To the sophist 
cated mind of the Londoner all provincial towns, then as now, were squalid and 
barbarous. Liverpool and Manchester, Leeds and Bristol, Edinburgh, Glasgoy 
and Hull all receive notice for their dirty ways and rough manners. ‘These 
commercial towns’ she complained in 1810 ‘are certainly very stupid’. ‘De 
* voured by bugs’, condemned to ‘wretched lodgings’ among savage and grasping 
natives, she found solace only in her earnings (£100,000 in 36 years) and 
amusement in the observation of Methodism. 


Mrs. Arbuthnot was over thirty years younger than Mrs. Jordan and her 
contrasting views on life and morals point to the changing attitude of society 
at the turn of the nineteenth century. For her, Byron’s poems were ‘so pro- 
fligate’ that they were not ‘fit to be read’; and she ‘blushed to be in the room’ 
with Lady Strachan, who wore her clothes off her shoulders, showed her legs 
to the knees and openly discussed the construction of water-closets at Sud- 
bourne with Lord Hertford. But it is in illustrating the parallel changes in 
political standards and conduct that Mrs. Arbuthnot’s lively narrative has its 
chief value. For instance, she strongly disapproved jobbery and considered 
that when the government was ‘detected in such proceedings it served them 
quite right to be deserted by the most respectable of their friends’. For the 
same reason she thought Lord Bathurst ‘a very bad minister for present times’ 
because he liked ‘everything to go in the old way and a job for the sake ofa 
job’. Even her prejudice against Canning, largely founded though it was in 
her personal loyalty to Wellington, had roots in her distaste for his lax us 
of patronage; ‘Court favour founded upon jobbing and intrigue has no founds 
tion’ she noted of his position in 1826. To read this journal is, then, to enjoy 
accurate observation of ministerial politics from an individual point of view. 
It amplifies the old classics—Greville, Croker and Ellenborough—and draws 
together in consecutive form the story implicit in the more recently printed 
letters of George IV, Princess Lieven and Charles Arbuthnot. 

Both works are beautifully illustrated and carefully edited. One small 
correction of Professor Aspinall may be offered; the French at Talavera were 
commanded by Joseph Bonaparte and his chief of staff, Jourdan, not by Victor 
and Sebastiani. C. H. Srvaat 


The Eva of Good Feelings. By GzorGt DANGERFIELD. London: Methuen. 1953. 
xiv + 530 pp. 30s. 


This Pulitzer prize-winning work of an Englishman by birth and a 
American by adoption is one of the best products of post-war historical 
scholarship. Mr. Dangerfield has taken up that comparatively neglected 
period of American history from the war of 1812 to the election of Andrew 
Jackson to the presidency in 1828 which witnessed the transformation from 
Jeffersonian democracy to Jacksonian democracy, or as the New York Times 
has more graphically expressed it the ‘swapping of the great bronze horses of 
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Jeflersonian democracy for the wild mustangs of the Jacksonian age’; a 

which witnessed also the increasing nationalism of the United States 
which was given constitutional expression by the decisions of Chief Justice 
Marshall; the advancement upon rather than the coy withdrawal from the 
international sphere by the Monroe Doctrine; the attempt to soothe the grind- 
ing animosities of the slavery question by the Missouri Compromise, and finally 
the first real agrarian-debtor revolt in alliance with eastern industrial 
labour agai creditor-industrialism which brought Jackson to power 
sod John Quincy Adams to the nadir of disillusionment. 

Sensibly, the author divides the period into five semi-exclusive sections, 
thas enabling himself to grapple with fundamental issues and key personalities; 
the period of the war and the treaty of Ghent from 1811 to 1815; the era of 

feelings from 1817 to 1819, brought to an end by the great commercial 
panic of 1819; the slavery question between 1819 and 1821 revealing in the 
frst and second Missouri debates the very real ideological and practical 
divisions which already existed between slave and free soil; the diplomatic 
aod commercial sparring with Great Britain between 1821 and 1824, bringing 
with it the issuing of the Monroe Doctrine; and finally the ‘lurid administration’ 
of J. Q. Adams from 1825 to 1829. The result is that there emerges with 
considerable clarity from all five sections the close interrelationship and inter- 
action of foreign and domestic events, the unsuitability for a young expanding 
nation of a one-party system, liable to degenerate into sectional oligarchical 
rule or even dictatorship under the increasing stresses of expansion, and finally 
the vital importance both sectionally and nationally of men of the stature of 
Clay, Calhoun, Webster, Marshall, Adams and Jackson. 

Mr. Dangerfield handles his source material, both British and American, 
with the sure touch that comes with intimate knowledge. His style is polished 
but simplicity is sometimes unnecessarily sacrificed to the flashing metaphor. 
Atthesametime he judiciously inserts minor details which many might consider 
imelevant but which bring his statesmen to life and their problems into fuller 


In place of accessible footnotes, over 60 double-columned pages of notes 
ate included at the end of the text, presumably in the interests of printing 
costs and the general reader, which unfortunately leave the professional 
historian, desirous of examining source material, in a state of mental and 
visual oscillation between text and notes. Despite this, however, a full biblio- 
graphy and 20 pages of index round off a highly competent work. 

A. A. Conway 


Hansard’s Catalogue and Breviate of Parliamentary Papers, 1696-1834. Edited 
by P. and G. Forp. Oxford: Blackwell. 1953. xv + viii + 220 pp. 40s. 

Select List of British Parliamentary Papers, 1833-1899. Edited by P. and 
G. Forp. Oxford: Blackwell. 1953. xxii + 165 pp. 27s. 6d. 

Since 1801 house of commons papers have been indexed each session by 
order of the house. The sessional indexes have been periodically combined: 
the first periodic general index covers the years 1801-26, and since 1870 one 
has been issued every ten years. The periodic indexes are arranged alphabetic- 
aly, with numerous cross-references and a brief statement of the contents 
of most papers, and papers under each entry are, where appropriate, divided into 
bills, reports from select committees, and accounts and papers. 

The searcher after eighteenth-century parliamentary papers has no help 
of this kind, and the reprinting of the Catalogue of Parliamentary Reports, 
tnd @ Breviate of their Contents, 1696-1834, prepared as a result of the recom- 
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mendations in the Third Report (1825) of the Select Committee on Committee Rooms 
and Prinied Papers, and printed in 1834, is certainly welcome, The 

is not an index to reports but a descriptive analysis of them and of some papers, 
Its contents are arranged, chronologically, under sub-divisions of twenty-six 
main subject-headings, the subjects treated in the more important reports ar 
described, and there is a full index. The reprint is a well-produced volume, 
with a serviceable binding and a clear impression, though it is a pity that the 
title is printed, both on the cover and in the introduction, with the word 
‘Papers’ instead of ‘Reports’. The introduction is disappointing. It contains 
little beyond praise of the Hansard family who prepared the Catalogy, 
whereas anyore using eighteenth-century papers would expect to be given 
some indication of their extent and nature and a short critical of 
attempts to collect, classify and index some or all of them. The author’ 
wording often obscures their meaning (e.g. the use of ‘index’ for ‘Classification’ 
and ‘Catalogue’) and there are a number of inaccuracies (¢.g. on p.v, ‘a subject 
index to the Parliamentary Papers, 1713-1800’ should be ‘A General Inder 
to the Reports from Committees of the House of Commons, 1715-1801’, 
and, on p. vi, ‘Classification of Parliamentary Papers—1801-26’ should tk 
‘Classification of Parliamentary Reports—1801-26’). 

The Select List of British Parliamentary Papers, 1833-1899, contains reports 
and some papers (not bills) dealing with ‘economic, social and constitutional 
questions, and matters of law and administration’, classifies them under the 
same subject-headings as those adopted in the authors’ Breviate of Parliame- 
tary Papers, 1917-1939, and provides an index. The work is intended to facilitate 
‘social investigation’, and as this is evidently regarded as a process not carried 
on by historians it is probably inevitable that, from their point of view, the 
Select List should not be altogether satisfactory. Perhaps a subject-classifica- 
tion used for twentieth-century papers is less suitable for nineteenth-century 
ones, and a historian might more naturally have used or modified that of the 
Catalogue 1696-1834. For example, under ‘Agriculture’, ‘Pests’ is a sub 
heading but ‘Corn Trade’ is not—in the Catalogue it is—while the 1840 Report 
on Import Duties appears under ‘National Finance’ and not under ‘Trade 
and Industry’. There seems no reason for the separation, under ‘Government, 
of ‘Departments’ and ‘Civil Service’, especially as the separation puts the 1851 
Report on the Constitution and Management of the Customs under ‘ 
and the 1881 Report on Conditions of Pay in the Customs under ‘Civil Service’, 
and, again, puts the 1834 Report on Sinecures in Public Offices under ‘Depart 
ments’ and the 1837 Report on Fees and Emoluments in Public Offices under 
‘Civil Service’. Nor are the principles of arrangement and selection clear. 
For example, under ‘Post Office’ the 1843 Report, on the working of the Penny 
Postage Act, appears before the three Reports of 1837-8 which led to the Act, 
and the ten important commissioners’ Reports of 1835-8 do not appear at all. 
Finally, the absence of cross-references, both in the text and in the index, 
makes a sad contrast with the method used in the Catalogue 1696-1834, 
which is said to be reprinted ‘as a companion volume to the Select List. 

Betty Kemp 


The Foreign Policy of Palmerston, 1830-1841: Britain, the Liberal Movement 
and the Eastern Question. By Sin Cuartes Wesster. London: Bell 
1951. vol. i, xii+521 pp. (frontis.); vol. ii., viii+ 389 pp. (frontis.). 63 


Sir Charles Webster has written a careful and painstaking study of Palmer 
ston’s early foreign policy, based on nearly twenty years of persevering 1 
search. The sources he has used comprise not only official diplomatic papers 
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put also Palmerston’s own private correspondence and memoranda, most of 
which have not been explored before. On the interpretation of this mass of 
material Sir Charles has brought to bear a balanced judgement and a con- 
siderable personal experience of diplomacy. With the exception of a few 

such as those of the Baltic and of China, he has produced an ex- 
haustive account of the main pre-occupations of Palmerston during a distinc- 
tive period of English and European history. 

No startling new conclusions emerge about either Palmerston’s personality 
or his approach to particular countries and issues. Some old legends are 
uprooted, but they have been effectively shaken before. Palmerston made 
many enemies, among them ‘the most active and influential individuals’ of his 
time: their tainted evidence can now finally be discarded. Sir Charles makes it 
dear that during this period Palmerston combined a genuine idealism with a 

technical skill and a resolute ability to find practical solutions to immedi- 

ate problems. He was a convinced constitutionalist, who believed that ‘it is 

impossible without a constitution fully to develop the natural resources of a 

and to secure for the nation security for life, liberty and property’, 

but he did not hesitate to try to co-operate with non-constitutionalists like 

Metternich in Spain or the Czar in the Near East, when he felt that the 

necessities of the occasion demanded it. He was adamant at all times in 

stating that ‘British interests could only be maintained by a strong and de- 
termined policy’. 

What Sir Charles cannot do in this book is to provide a final picture of 
Palmerston’s foreign policy taken asa whole. ‘Final judgement on Palmerston 
must wait until the whole of his career is further explored.’ In the meantime 
we must rest content with interim judgements, Sir Charles suggests that in the 
world after 1848, when there had been a fundamental change in the European 
balance, Palmerston’s policy ‘seems inconsistent’ with his earlier policy de- 
scribed in these volumes. What was the link between the two policies? There 
was more than a hint before 1848 of the unfortunate manner and method of 
lateryears. But did not England itself change as much as Europe and probably 
more than Palmerston? It was at a later date, after Peel’s death, that Herzen 
could write that Palmerston had become ‘the finest meteorological instrument 
in England, who indicated with the greatest fidelity the temperature of the 

Sir Charles says little about power, particularly naval power, on which the 
whole success of the policy, before and after 1848, depended, but he does make 
it clear that Palmerston, far from being ‘the last candle of the Eighteenth 
Century’, was a nineteenth-century figure throughout. He saw big issues in 
big terms. Melbourne once wrote to Palmerston that ‘Metternich seems to me 
to'vex himself about very small points in diplomacy’. Palmerston was in no 
danger of committing the same fault. He formulated arguments concerning 
the basic principles of policy and he staked out claims which determined the 
shape of the future; and no one can begrudge Sir Charles’ enthusiastic desire 
‘to place him very high on the list of British Foreign Ministers’. 

Asa Briaocs 


Queen Victoria and her Prime Ministers. By ALGERNON Cxrcit. London: Eyre 
andSpottiswoode. 1952. ix+ 356 pp. (illus.), 25s, 


This book is a swan-song, its author having died since its publication. 
Multis ille bonis flebilis occidit. And it may well be that the emphatic recogni- 
tion, which during his lifetime only the judicious accorded to his work, will 
eventually be forthcoming from a much wider public. When that happens, 
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the present volume is likely to rank, not as his very best (a place which wil 
probably always be reserved by his admirers for A House in Bryanston Square) 
but as his next-best, and certainly very good at that. , 

Algernon Cecil's most obvious merit and defect as a historian can be easily 
stated. His merit is his English style. Though not impeccable, it is gracetal 
and delicate in a very distinguished degree. And while not so idiosyncratic, » 
instantly proclaiming a particular author, as, say, Gibbon's or Macaulay's it 
exhibits, like the style of Newman (to whose mind and example Cecil probably 
owed more than to any other), a highly refined correspondence between 
and phrase; which, once fully apprehended by a discerning reader, can become 
a constant delight to him. 

Cecil’s defect is his extreme partiality. He is constantly biassed, and the 
reader must never forget to make allowances for his point of view. Where, as 
in his book on Metternich, he is writing about a society which he did not know 
at first hand, the result may become tiresome. But where, as here, his subject 
is Victorian England, about which, though seen from a distorting angle, he 
really knew a great deal, the study of his point of view may become almost 
as interesting as that of the matters which he is viewing. 

The Cecils in the nineteenth century stood for a definite conception of the 
noble caste to which they belonged. They believed in privilege, but they 
believed also in public duty. They conceived themselves as having a hereditary 
right to the last word in national decisions (their use of the House of Loris 
implies that); but they owned a counter-obligation to study the politics (and 
especially the foreign politics) of their time with an expert attention, to which 
at that stage few members of the self-made business class (and none whatever 
of the working class) could make any claim. Such a view of life was, up toa 
point, widespread among the British aristocracy of that epoch; but when, a 
in the case of the great Lord Salisbury and his brothers and sisters and so many 
of their descendants (not forgetting A. J. Balfour), it was associated with 
unquestionable talents, it acquired a special plausibility. Algernon Cedi 
(whose father, Lord Eustace Cecil, was the great Lord Salisbury’s youngest 
brother) was brought up at the heart of the tradition; and his delicate impres 
sionable nature has enabled him to leave us a peculiarly intimate picture of it. 

In the present volume this comes out from the start in three preliminary 
chapters which are only loosely related to the main theme. The first is a life 
sketch of the author’s father; the second is called Victoriana and is most 
notable for its discussion of the religious currents of the period; and the third, 
Victoria, exhibits its author’s gifts at their very highest in writing of the great 
Queen. There follow the successive studies of her ten prime ministers. A 
great deal of work has gone to the making of them, and few, even among 
Victorian experts, could read them without adding to their knowledge; while 
at the same time Cecil never makes the common mistake of disdaining 
bring into his portraits those traits which are most familiar. His finding, 
however, have to be constantly discounted for partiality; to statesmen whom 
he does not like (¢.g. Palmerston and Disraeli) he does little justice; and ® 
other cases (worst in that of Lord Salisbury) he is apt to claim them as would 
have-been supporters of his own pet theories (lavishly urged), when theres 
no convincing evidence to show for that contention. 

Religion is a strong factor throughout. Algernon Cecil did one very ut 
Cecilian thing ; he became a convert to the Church of Rome. So great a spiritual 
adventure naturally came to colour all his thought and writing. His mento 
throughout is Newman, and his presentation of history is that of a Roma 
Catholic historian. R. C. K. Ensor 
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and Liberalism. By J. L. Hammonp and M. R. D. Foor. [Teach 
Yourself History Library, edit. A. L. Rowse.) London: English Univer- 


sities Press. 1952. vi+219 pp. (frontis.). 7s. 6d. 
English Radicalism 1886-1914. By S. Maccosy. London: Allen and Unwin. 


1953. 540 pp. 42s. 

The first of these two books is a distinguished addition to Dr. Rowse’s 
wties. It combines sensitive scholarship with wisdom and rests on an intimate 
inowledge of the Gladstone papers. Its subject touches at varying points 
most of the dominant controversies of three-quarters of a century, but remains 
asingle theme. The study shows how Gladstone fitted without strain into the 
framework in which his life was set, delighting in Eton and Oxford as he later 

the house of commons, the London season and the county community 
at Hawarden. Yet politically he remained an ‘isolated’ figure. It portrays a 
man whose intellectual powers were embarrassingly fertile and subtle, taking 
him to convictions not always easily understood or followed, but whose sym- 
and courage were direct and simple. 

The book traces the growth of Gladstone’s widening outlook. In his last 
great public speech he claimed that the ground on which he stood was not 
British, nor European, but human. In the early years under Peel, when he 
was gripped by ‘the drab intoxication’ of figures or disclaiming the right of 
Britain to hold her colonies by force, Gladstone’s standpoint seems only 
British. In the middle period the setting of his masterly work at the exchequer 
and of the domestic reforms of the first two administrations was wider. His 
visit to Naples, the Crimean War, his mission to the Ionian Islands and the 
Italian sympathies, which led him to join Palmerston in 1859, had fostered a 

standpoint, whose strength and weakness were both shown in the 
handling of Irish and foreign affairs between 1868 and 1885. Gladstone ap- 
proached the Irish task with the aim of remedying an injustice so that English- 
men might ‘look their fellow Europeans of every nation in the face’. In foreign 
affairs he thought in terms ‘of the general interests of Europe’ and sought con- 
certed European action. In the last phase, when he sacrificed the unity of the 
parliamentary party to Irish Home Rule, he looked to the country rather than 
to the political world of Westminster. In the end he acted, perhaps too con- 
fidently, on the lesson learnt in the Eastern agitation of the ‘seventies, that ‘in 
questions which depend on broad considerations of justice and humanity the 
masses’ were more likely to be right ‘than wealth, station, and rank’. 

Intense conviction and unremitting exertion in the pursuit of politics as ‘a 
branch of morality’ appear as the hallmarks of Gladstonian liberalism. It 
depended upon Gladstone's personality more than upon any system of thought. 
Aremark that he was not afraid of taking power for the state and a suggestion 
that his distaste for socialism might not have outlived changed economic con- 
ditions open questions that there is, unfortunately, not room to answer; for 
the strength of the book lies in the clarity and unity of its narrative and in its 
balanced. presentation of a personality that outgrew political labels. 

Mr, Maccoby has now completed his history of English Radicalism 1832-1914, 
begun in two volumes published before the war. The last volume opens with the 
advent of Gladstone's third cabinet, ‘the most Radical the century had yet 
wen’. It virtually ends with the accession, nearly twenty years later, of 
wother liberal government standing, in some ways, still further to the left. 
The history of the years 1906-14 is considered in a short epilogue. 

Mr. Maccoby shows how the liberals in 1886 consolidated their electoral 
secess and proved their strength in the commons ‘where Radicalism con- 
trolled well-nigh half the House’. He then traces the recovery of the conserva- 
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tives, signalized by the defeat of Home Rule, their electoral entente with 
Chamberlain's National Radical Union and the ‘moderate liberals’, 

at the polls and Goschen’s appointment as chancellor of the exchequer, Hi 
next follows the conservatives’ advance, showing how Irish coercion, Ritchie's 
local government and other controversial bills and Salisbury’s foreign policy 
exposed their forces and caused serious casualties in the by-elections, 1, 
notes the growing radicalism of the liberals, observable in the programms 
adopted between 1887 and 1891 at the annual conferences of the Nation! 
Liberal Federation. He sees the liberal victory in the general election of {9 
as a Radical success and Gladstone's failure to prevent Spencer's naval pro- 
gramme and the policy of ‘filling the cup’ as a radical failure, scarcely redresged 
by Harcourt’s ‘real Radical budget’ of the following year. Yet the questions 
what was Radicalism and what its exact part in party politics continue to teay 
the reader. Towards the end of his discussion of the period of conservative 
rule after 1895 Mr. Maccoby speaks in passing of ‘the orthodox Radical creed’ 
(p. 375): ‘manhood suffrage, easier registration, the holding of elections allo, 
one day, the abolition of the veto of the House of Lords, Disestablishment, 
reform of the land laws, and the freeing of all schools from sectarian testy’, 
Chapters on ‘Labour’ questions, India, London and religion show that even 
this list does not exhaust the number of Radical ‘causes’. Yet the question 
remains: what relation did this creed, if creed it was, bear to the liberalism 
which came to power in 1905? 

This discussion of politics session by session fruitfully brings together aspects 
of the period which topical treatment tends to keep apart. The book, mor. 
over, cuts into the structure of English politics at an unusual level. It strikes 
in below the level at which policy is made and its history written from private 
papers and public archives, and uncovers that at which political decisions 
impinge upon opinion and the electorate answers back by using its vote, It 
provides a useful collection of extracts from the contemporary press. Yet on 
is tempted to ask why the J/Justrated London News is such an important source 


for the ‘eighties and ‘nineties, why it is displaced by The Times for the yeas 


1897-1902 and why the Daily Mail Year Book is so largely used for 1904, 
AGaTHA Ramm 


Beatrice Webb's Diaries, 1912-1924. Edit. Marcaret I. Corg. London: 
Longmans. 1952. xxvi+272 pp. 24s. 


My Apprenticeship and Our Partnership, the two autobiographical volumes 
Beatrice Webb herself prepared from her diaries, are already accepted as im- 
portant primary sources for the social and political history of the later Victorian 
and Edwardian periods, as well as a fascinating personal record. This new 
volume—a selection from Beatrice Webb's diaries judiciously and carefully 
edited by Mrs. Cole—is just as important and as interesting as its predecessors. 
It can be read either as an exciting, candid and observant record of one of the 
most complex periods in modern political history, or as an e 
honest and moving account of a remarkable woman on the threshold of old 
age. 

As a source for political history the Diaries are especially interesting for the 
detailed information they contain about the growth of the Labour party, its 
personalities, beliefs and prejudices. The volume ends with the formation ol 
the first Labour government and Sidney Webb's appointment as minister of 
labour, Webb’s own comment was: ‘If anyone had prophesied ten years 4g0 
that J. RK. M, would be Prime Minister and would invite me to be in his Cabinet, 
I should have thought the first extraordinarily unlikely, but the two combined 
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impossibility.’ His wife's diaries do much to explain both the Webbs’ 
t of the Liberals as the chosen organ of their reforms, their adher- 
ence to Labour, and the establishment of their influence in the Labour party, 
wwell.as the rise to office of the party they had adopted. Throughout the 
however, the Webbs remained on terms with Lloyd George (Beatrice 
felt his charm, as she had that of Balfour, in spite of political and personal 
), were intimate friends of Haldane and retained a sneaking 
admiration for Churchill. [The essential requirement is one big brain at the 
top (of a ministry of reconstruction). Sidney and I think the best man available 
is Winston Churchill’, Beatrice wrote in June 1917.) Thus they were well placed 
to observe the whole political scene: and Beatrice’s judgements and prognosti- 
cations were often proved right. 

But the Diaries are more than a political source-book. They are the self- 
portrait of an extraordinary woman—shrewd, industrious, sensitive, idealist, 
gustere and a little priggish—with an honesty of purpose and a vision of how 
society should be organized that has influenced the political thinking of 
everyone, whether Socialist or not. It is to be hoped that Mrs. Cole’s hint in 
her introduction that this is the last volume of Beatrice Webb’s Diaries to be 
published will not be fulfilled. One longs for her comments on, for instance, 
the 1929 Labour government and on 1931, and also to see how the vigorous 
antiCommunist of 1917-18 came to write Soviet Communism : new civilization. 
JAMES JOLL 


a sheet 


Half Century of Conflict. By Cuzster V. Easum. (Harper Historical Series. 
Edit. Guy Stanton Forp.) New York: Harper. (London: Hamish 
Hamilton.) 1952. xix+929 pp. (maps). $6.00. 


Professor Easum’s book is essentially an international history of the last 
fifty years, but does also contain sections on the domestic political development 
in the more important European states. It is divided into four parts. The 
first covers the period 1900-19 and deals with the first World War and the peace 
settlement. There follows a study of the domestic politics and foreign policies 
of the succession states of Central and Eastern Europe, the Weimar Republic, 
the British Commonwealth and the Soviet Union and a section on security 
and disarmament. Part Three deals with the successive challenges of Japan, 
Italy and Germany to the post-war international order, analyses the political 
weakness of France, and traces the events leading up to the outbreak of the 
second World War. The last part is concerned with that struggle, with the 
founding of the United Nations and ends with a brief survey of events from 
1945 to the launching of U.N. collective action in Korea. 

In general the book is well proportioned and objective. The chapters on 
the Weimar Republic and France between the wars are admirable, while the 
accounts of the two world wars are clear and accurate. There are however 
some defects of arrangement and presentation and omissions to which attention 
should be drawn. The chapter entitled ‘The Quest for Security by Treaty 
Atrangement’ is untidy in construction, and seems to be a pot-pourri of topics 
which the author could not fit in elsewhere. Why has the Stresa agreement 
been included in such a chapter? Its place is rather in the context of the 
telations between Italy, the Western Powers and Germany. Likewise the 
Locarno Treaties were better studied as part of Franco-British efforts to find 
4common solution to the security problem; here they are sandwiched between 
4 sutvey of disarmament and a note on the Kellog Pact. In any case, the 
wthor should have preceded it by a reference to the failure of the draft Treaty 
af Mutual Assistance and of the Geneva Protocol, 
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The account of the events which led up to the second World War is incom. 
plete. After the Hitler-Beck conversations on 5 January 1939, when the forme 
put forward suggestions for the settlement of the Danzig and corridor ques. 
tions, there is no mention of further Polish-German meetings; there ig 
about Ribbentrop’s visit to Warsaw on 25 January, when the 
demands were presented in a more peremptory manner, or the Rib 
Lipski interview on 21 March when the union of Danzig to the Reich and, 
German extraterritorial road and rail link with East Prussia through the 
corridor were finally demanded. Neither does the writer mention Beck's 
speech of 25 March in reply to these demands. All these incidents reveal the 
mounting tension between Poland and Germany. Without this background 
it is impossible to appreciate the significance of the British guarantee to 
Poland of 31 March or the favourable diplomatic position of the Soviet Union 
in the spring of 1939. 

The text is suitably illustrated with maps, while the appendix contains texts 
of the Fourteen Points, the League of Nations Covenant, the Atlantic Charter, 
the more important articles of the United Nations Charter and the full text of 
the North Atlantic Treaty. Igvan G. Joun 


The Origins of the War of 1914. By Luict ALBERTINI, (translated and edited 
by IsaBeLLaA M. Massey). London: Oxford University Press, Vol, i, 
European Relations from the Congress of Berlin to the Eve of the Savajeo 
Murder. 1952. xxviii + 612 pp. (maps). 50s. Vol. ii, The Crisis of 
July, 1914. 1953. xvi + 727 pp. (maps). 63s. 


Albertini’s three volumes were published m Italian in 1942, and are the 
most exhaustive study of the origins of the 1914 war that has appeared, and, one 
would guess, will be likely to appear. Dr. Massey’s fine translation has been 
accompanied by the verification of all the documentary references. Although 
von Wegerer’s two-volume study, the outstanding German contribution, 
appeared only in 1939 and was surprisingly critical of German policy at some 
points, it was essentially a belated contribution to the great war-guilt con- 
troversy of the 1920’s, whereas Albertini shows no particular bias—even of 
the unconscious variety—for his own country. The first volume, which deals 
with the diplomatic background from 1878 until the eve of the 1914 crisis, 
is valuable for its Balkan and southern European chapters, but it is nota 
systematic history of the pre-war period, and, in its early chapters, not always 
up to date in the material it uses. For so vast and recent a work it is disappoint 
ing in its purely political and diplomatic approach; the forces determining 
policy, and particularly the ideas and influence of the German military leaders, 
need explanation and analysis. But it is the course of the final crisis, from the 
assassination of the Archduke Franz Ferdinand on 28 June 1914, that is 
Albertini’s real concern. Volume ii takes the story to the end of July. 

The most valuable part of the second volume is Albertini’s restoration 
of German policy in early July to its full significance. The decision in Vienna, 
immediately after the assassination, to use it to end by war the Serbian 
menace to the monarchy was conditional on Germany’s willingness ‘to take 
her stand at our side’; the kaiser, however, is shown to have been not merely 
acquiescent. He and his advisers were as convinced as anyone in Vienna that 
it was ‘high time a clean sweep was made of the Serbs’. On 3 July Tschirschky, 
the German ambassador in Vienna, was reprimanded for counselling modera- 
tion, The Germans saw, quite rightly, that Austria’s chances of success— 
i.e. of avoiding the intervention of the Entente powers—would be greatest 
if she acted swiftly and decisively. Von Moltke had very much in mind the 
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fatal analogy of Bismarck’s swift victory in 1866. After the carte blanche of 
5 July the Germans, far from being dragged along by Berchtold, were apprehen- 
sve of delays in Vienna. Germany however took the plunge ‘reckoning on 
the of all the three Entente powers and at the worst on the 
neutrality of England’, and it was not inconsistent with his earlier attitude 
when the kaiser, realising on 27 July that the gamble on localization had not 

, told Vienna that ‘a reason for war no longer exists’ and suggested 
the ‘Halt in Belgrade’. This move, however, was deceitfully evaded by the 
Wilhelmstrasse until Austria had committed herself to war. 

Albertini’s conclusions are closest to those of Bernadotte Schmitt among 
his . The evidence concerning the activities of each of the powers 
is elaborately analysed, and this leads almost inevitably—as happened with 
many earlier and lesser writers on the Kriegsschuldfrage—to the making 
of some sort of case, on the grounds of commission or omission, against 
everyone, Thus the powers who were drawn into the war as a result of the 
Austrian attack on Serbia can be called the authors of the war because they 

‘localization’. There is accordingly some inconsistency, or at least 
gome difference of emphasis, in Albertini’s judgments as his criticism moves 
from one power to another. He thinks that a decisive threat of intervention 
by Great Britain would have prevented war. ‘It is the tragedy of Grey that 
he was to be held responsible for the rivers of blood shed in the Great War: ... 
if war, in his own words, “‘would be a catastrophe for which previous wars 
aflorded no precedent’, to act as Grey did was to allow the catastrophe to 
happen.’ This is not really consistent either with Albertini’s own analysis 
of German policy—which seems to show that Germany to the last was willing 
for the catastrophe to happen—or with the emphatic terms of his condemna- 
tion of German policy. There are also points at which he assumes the existence 
of positive plans where none can be proved; this applies particularly to his 
suspicions of Poincaré. Even at this late stage an agreed series of definitions 
as to what constitutes ‘aggression’, ‘responsibility’, ‘war-guilt’ and so on would 
darify this elderly debate. But all the evidence is here, and Albertini’s 
achievement will not easily be equalled in our generation. 

W. N. MEpticott 


Australia in the War of 1939-45: Series One (Army), vol. i: To Benghazi; 
vol. ii: Greece, Crete and Syria. By Gavin Lona. Canberra, Australian 
War Memorial. (London: Angus and Robertson). 1952, 1953 (1953, 1954). 
xiv + 326, xiv +587 pp. (illus., maps). 25s. per vol. 


The Australians have planned their history of the second World War on a 
wale as lavish as has any of the allied powers. Seven volumes are to be devoted 
to land campaigns, four to air, and two to naval; civil administration has been 
allotted five, and the medical services four. These two volumes of the Army 
History carry the story as far as the end of 1941, when the bulk of Australian 
forces was withdrawn from the Middle East for service against Japan; and 
since the Australians made up a considerable part of the exiguous forces at the 
disposal ot General Wavell during his eighteen months’ command of operations 
in that theatre, they provide as detailed and perhaps as outspoken an account 
of the period as we are likely to find. 

The problem facing any military historian is to reconcile the conflicting 
claims made on his space by the details of fighting on ‘the lowest level’ and by 
the consideration of the conduct of strategy at the highest. With too much 
of the latter the book will lack life; too much of the former, and it will lack 
form. Mr. Long falls into neither trap. With only three divisions to consider, 
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he can devote detailed attention to the operations of each, in C 

Greece, in Crete and in Syria, and build up, by lavish personal quotations, 
as vivid an account of battle experience as the most stringent critic cand. 
mand. But the Australians constituted an independent and sovereign force, 
the employment of which involved problems not only of strategy and logistics 
but of politics and diplomacy; problems more delicate than was someting 
realized by the allied higher command. The complex position of Gener) 
Blamey, responsible immediately to his government but yet subordinated tp 
allies in the shaping of whose plans he had no hand, is sketched with very great 
skill; and the problems arising both from the disastrous Greek expedition and 
from the bloody and embarrassing Syrian campaign are delineated with q 
sharpness which flatters neither the civilians nor the generals responsible for 
the conduct of the war. These volumes will provide plenty of material fo 
students of the perennial problems of alliance and command. 

Like the British War Histories, this series deals not only with the planning 
and conduct of operations but with the shaping of military policy, and th 
controversies to which this gave rise between the wars. In Australia thes 
took a curious form: the usual left-wing attack on ‘militarism’, which reduced 
the army to a Lilliputian toy and the corps of officers to a tiny group of suspects 
on starvation pay, was complicated by the right-wing policy of subordinating 
all defence policy to Commonwealth needs and British direction—an attitude 
which drove both soldiers and Labour politicians into a common opposition 
The ability with which Mr. Long handles these and allied political problems 
makes his work as important a study of Australian domestic history as it isa 
contribution to the historiography of the second World War. 

M. E. Howarp 


History of Birmingham: vol. i, Manor and Borough to 1865. By Conrap Gut. 
Vol. ii, Borough and City, 1865-1938. By Asa Briccs. London: Oxford 
University Press. 1952. xv +454, xi+ 384 pp. (illus., maps). 63s. 


In 1938 Birmingham celebrated the centenary of its municipal incorpora- 
tion. The publication of a full-scale history of the town was planned, buta 
series of misfortunes delayed the carrying out of the project. Sir Charles Grant 
Robertson and Professor Gill wrote a stop-gap volume in 1938, but their 
work on the bigger book was checked by the war, and the death of Sir Charles 
eventually made it impossible to go on with the pre-war scheme. Mr. Ass 
Briggs stepped into the breach, and at long last (fourteen years after the 
centenary) the work was finished. In volume i, Professor Gill has patiently 
traced the growth of Birmingham from its obscure medieval beginnings to 
the stupendously rapid expansion of the ‘midland metropolis’ in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. To Mr. Briggs has fallen the more arduous task of 
analysing (in volumeii) the unprecedented developments of the last ninety years. 

The two volumes are markedly different in style and character, and might 
almost be considered as separate books. Professor Gill’s work is written ina 
leisurely, gentlemanly style which admirably suits the pre-Chamberlain period 
of the town’s history. If at some points the book seems rather unenterprising 
in scope and rather timid in judgement, it has to be remembered that this 
an ‘official’ history, sponsored by the Corporation of Birmingham and supe 
vised through all the stages of its production by members of a ‘Sub-Committee 
of the General Purposes Committee’. A good result of this official interest 
is that the book is magnificently produced; paper, printing, illustrations, 
and binding, all suggest opulence. A more dubious consequence is the 
scanty documentation of the work: ‘It has been the wish of the Committee 
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that the pages of this History should not be burdened with many footnotes.’ 

Professor Gill's work will appeal most directly to historical students and to 
the general reader. Mr. Briggs’s volume will appeal rather to students of public 
sdministration. The hero of the volume is Joseph Chamberlain, and the main 
theme is the emergence of Birmingham to civic greatness after the eighteen- 
axties. From the outset, Mr. Briggs is concerned to stress the ‘distinctive and 
uique’ character of the history of Birmingham. He quotes Sir Keith Han- 
cock’s dramatization of British commercial history as ‘a struggle between 
free-trade Manchester and protectionist Birmingham’, and Mr. G. M. Young’s 
distinction between ‘Manchester solid, uniform, pacific—Birmingham experi- 
mental, adventurous, diverse’. The differences between the two cities have 

been over-emphasized, by Mr. Briggs as well as by his predecessors; 
certainly Birmingham’s reputation for being ‘the best governed city in the 
world’ was not justified when the claim was originally made, in 1890. 

Mr. Briggs’s style is technical rather than literary. Social classes merge into 
‘ncome groups’ and people become ‘elements’. Ownership and management 
are disguised as ‘the functions of capital provision on the one hand and of 
control of policy on the other’. There are references to ‘the dynamics of social 
change’, and to ‘flow production on mass lines’; such words as ‘implementa- 
tion’, ‘normalcy’, and ‘routinization’ are used without any sense of shame. It 
will be a pity if this specialized vocabulary prevents historical students from 
reading the volume, for Mr. Briggs has made an important contribution to 
our knowledge of urban development and organization. Of special interest is 
an account of the alternation between foreign investment and house-building 
investment between 1873 and 1914. Even more useful is Appendix F, ‘A Note 
on Finance’, which analyses the technical and administrative problems raised 
by the enormous increase of municipal expenditure since 1865. In the later 
chapters of the book local history is linked up skilfully with national move- 
ments; the varying fortunes of the city in war and peace become part of the 
general sweep of English social history. ; 

In spite of its austere purpose, Mr. Briggs’s work has many lighter touches. 
The account of Birmingham architecture in the late nineteenth century has 
joyous overtones, and there is a certain gusto about his references to the 
Unmarked Bar Association and the Bedstead Federation. It is exciting to 
learn that in 1924 Birmingham manufactured a coining press for Tibet; ten 
years later the city was still supplying tribal umbrellas for African chiefs, 
while the manufacture of jews’ harps managed to survive in spite of the 
world-wide depression of industry and trade. What a city! Professor Gill and 
Mr. Briggs are proud of Birmingham, and their work should stimulate the 
local patriotism of all Birmingham's citizens. ARTHUR REDFORD 


The Workers’ Educational Association: The First Fifty Years. By Mary 
Stocks. London: Allen and Unwin. 1953. 157 pp. 12s. 6d.: special 
W.E.A. edition, 6s. 


Though in some respects this country has lagged behind in educational 
development, in others, of which the W.E.A. is one, it has taken the lead. 
One reason, perhaps, lies in the British feeling, by no means merely recent, 
that the poor man has as much need of enlightenment and as good a claim 
to it as the rich. That conviction burned in Tyndale’s famous boast about 
the future competence in scripture of ‘the boy that driveth the plough’. 
The workman’s claim to learn and to be wise is implicit in the Rochdale 
Pioneers’ rules, in Chartism and, two generations later, in the foundation of 
the W.E.A. At that time, despite the ‘free price economy’ of which Mrs. 
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Stocks is so critical, some workmen could, by sacrificing other sati 
achieve a not inconsiderable degree of culture; but for every one who did » 
there were many others who, once they had been shown the 

might become educated persons in a real, if new, sense of the term, Min 
Stocks here presents a very readable account of the way in which the fai 
and untiring effort of Albert Mansbridge, William Temple and R. H., T 
and the loyal enthusiasm of hundreds of ordinary people in the apostli 
age established a movement which has since won the approval of central ang 
local government authorities and universities on the one hand and trade union 
on the other, and has become, despite great difficulties and the di 
effects of two world wars, an influence of no small importance upon worki 
class use of leisure and participation in the life of the community. On thy 
point some of Mrs. Stock’s readers would like more information than it hy 
been possible for her to give. It would, for instance, be interesting to bay 
some estimate of the numbers and proportion of W.E.A. students among men. 
bers of local government bodies. 

Mrs. Stocks has the advantage of first-hand knowledge of the leaders ani 
servants of the movement during part of its first half century and her judgments 
of them are marked by understanding, frankness and fairness, She has als, 
as tutor, a knowledge of the rank and file and she writes with the faith of 
‘who sets out at nightfall across an ice-bound shoulder of the Pennine: 
but her loyalty does not cloud her judgment on problems relating to the present 
position and future prospects of the Association. One lies in the fact that, 
partly through the W.E.A’s own efforts, the educationally unprivileged 
class is becoming extinct, and another arises from the ubiquity of means t 
disseminate instruction and amusement without requiring from listener « 
viewer any inordinate degree of that mental effort which is part of anything 
properly called education. It is not Mrs. Stocks’s business to solve thes 
problems, but to show how they arose and how they differ from those which 
faced the founders fifty years ago. She has managed that well and in smal 
compass and, in doing so, has illumined a chapter both in the history d 
education and the history of the working classes. 

G. P. Jonns 


Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, Fifth Series, vol. iii.. Londox 
The Society. 1953. iii + 158 pp. Subs. only. 


Two articles in the present volume relate to phases of Teutonic ecclesiastical 
and monastic expansion at the expense of Celtic Christianity. Mr. H. P.R 
Finberg, using records of benefactions to Glastonbury and Sherborne, give 
what seems as reasonable and probable an account as is now possible of th 
date, extent and manner of the spread of Wessex into the territories of th 
West Welsh. Part of the argument turns on the etymology of place name, 
sometimes a doubtful business, and Mr. Finberg is probably wrong on om 
detail: Welsh rhos means not ‘promontory’ but ‘moor’, and should perhap 
be so understood in the name Roseland. Mr. W. G. S. Barrow traces ix detal 
the activity of Margaret, wife of Malcolm Canmore, and her sons, especialy 
king David I, who had wide possessions in England too, in introduc 
Austin Canons and other reforming orders into Scotland. The proces, # 
Mr. Barrow shows, was rapid and costly and was then thought very laudable 
because it brought the northern kingdom into line with Roman Christianity. 
Students of medieval Latin thought and letters will be grateful for Profess# 
Pau! Lehmann’s article on autobiographies, including those influenced 
the Confessions of St. Augustine, with his ‘astonishing capacity to analy 
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snd understand the workings of his own mind’, and those, such as Gerald the 
Weshman’s De Rebus a se gestis, springing from a very different interest. One 
may agree entirely with Professor Lehmann on the utility of the distinction 
between vita and gesta while doubting whether he is completely right in con- 
ddering Gerald important rather in the history of biography than of auto- 

. The remaining medieval article, by Professor Plucknett, will be 
welcomed by constitutional historians for the light it throws on the strategy 
and tactics of impeachment, a weapon for use against ministers and favourites 
which Richard If had to use against an opposition. 

The modern articles include a contribution by Mr. S. H. F. Johnston on the 
Scots Army in Anne’s reign, in which he shows that it was certainly not a 
negligible factor in the events leading to the Union, and three nineteenth- 
caitury studies. Mr. F. R. Salter, using sources hitherto very little explored, 
makes clear that there were limits even to the vast sweep of Halévy’s reading 
and is able, in discussing ‘Political Nonconformity in the Eighteen-Thirties’, 
to correct some misunderstandings and mis-statements in his work. Mr. 
A. J. Taylor, in his article on ‘Combination in the Mid-Nineteenth-Century 
Coal Industry’, is not concerned with the large-scale concerns we know today, 
bat with the associations for price maintenance or regulation which might 
have paved the way towards them. That coalowners in this country have been 
somewhat given to competition has been noted by Sir John Clapham (Economic 
History of Modern Britain, ii, 301) and as late as the nineteen-thirties they 
were strenuously resisting government attempts to make them amalgamate. 
The value of Mr. Taylor’s article lies, first, in his demonstration that the collapse 
of the Vend was not quite the end of the story of attempted regulation; 
secondly, in showing the importance of the influence of Lord Londonderry’s 
willingness to let the devil take the hindmost; and thirdly in explaining 
how the industry was affected by railway development on the one hand and, 
oa the other, by the ease with which new entrants into the industry, or old 
concerns making new investment, might miss the market. In an article 
of the Michael Davitt Professor T. W. Moody shows how that ‘one-armed 
friend of humanity’, aiming at the destruction of landlordism in his native 
country, hoped to mobilise the newly enfranchised working classes in Britain 
to support Irish home rule, land nationalisation on both sides of St. George’s 
Channel and social justice everywhere. His mission was apt to antagonise 
Pamell, who approved of Bismarck’s way with the socialists, and socialists 
like Keir Hardie, who feared that Davitt would pay too dearly for Liberal 
support, as well as the Roman Catholic hierarchy, unalterably opposed to 
Davitt’s belief in secular education; but it sprang from a generous sympathy 
which, in the end, Keir Hardie recognised as akin to his own inspiration. 
The reading of Professor Moody's exposition makes one wish for an equally 
competent treatment of the influence of Irish rebels and reformers, from John 
Doherty and Fergus O’Connor onwards, on the development of the labour 
Movement. G. P. Jonzs 


SHORT NOTICES 


Professor Herbert Butterfield, in Christianity, Diplomacy and War (The 
Buchley Social Service Lecture, 1953, London, The Epworth Press, London, 1953, 
vi+125 pp., 8s. 6d.) writes with his usual ruthless clarity on the subject of the 
duty of Christians in an age in which ‘wars for righteousness’ have led natur- 
ally, by way of propaganda representing the enemy as uniquely wicked, to 
the practice of total war, ‘mounted as a religious campaign against wrong, and 
Veiously supercharged’. His criticisms, in this connexion, of British procedure 
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and propaganda in 1914-19 and later are most wounding to com 

and no doubt very salutary. The duty of Christians he finds.in the 

that, since all men are sinners together, if wars cannot be wholly avoided, 
should be limited, the cruder forms of propaganda avoided or Soft-pedalled, 
and diplomacy given its chance; and the chief hope for our time, in the fa 
that U.N.O. itself, though born in an atmosphere of idealistic fanaticigm, hy 
‘by a grand culminating paradox’ returned, in Korea, to just ‘that warfap. 
for-limited-purposes which has been so despised since 1914’; just as th 
religious ideological wars of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries gave way 
in the eighteenth to an international order. This is a courageous 

and one hopes it will find many readers. The chief obstacle will probably 
the price; a high price for 40,000 words, even though nicely produced. Wouk 
it have been impossible to produce it in paper covers at half-a-crown? Om 
hopes there are many readers in the English-speaking world who are prepared 
to have their complacency punctured; but how many are going to pay 85. 6. 
for the privilege? A. R. Bury 


The History of Alexander the Great, by C. A. Robinson, junr., vol. 1 [Brom 
University Studies, vol. xvi, Providence (Rhode Island), 1953, xvii +276 pp, 
$7.00] is a source book designed for the unusual person who wishes to makes 
profound study of Alexander without a knowledge of Greek. Part i isa 
index to the extant historians of Alexander arranged primarily by his itinerary, 
and under each place by topics. Part ii is a translation of the section o 
Jacoby’s Fragmente der Griechischen Historiker which contains the Alexande 
historians. This section is not indexed, and contains a great deal of quit 
irrelevant matter, since the author has mechanically included all the works 
of any writer who wrote about Alexander. A. H. M. Jonss 


By the ‘Middle Class’, Mr. H. Hill, in The Roman Middle Class in the Repul- 
can Period (Oxford, Blackwell, 1952, xii + 226 pp., 15s.), means that ‘equestrian 
order’ which, from the time of C. Gracchus, appears as a ‘third force’ in Roman 
politics: tertiae vires, as the elder Pliny says, in a passage (Nat. Hist., xxxiii, 
8/34) which Mr. Hill cites. The question immediately arises, whether ‘Middle 
Class’ is the best description of this body; for since it included not only many 
of the wealthiest men in Rome, but also members of the established senatorid 
families who did not choose to stand for election to official positions (as Mr. 
Hill duly points out), it was at least so very much an upper middle class that 
the title seems a little misleading. ‘Capitalist class’ would seem to be entirely 
in order, and more accurately descriptive, while preserving the distinction 
from the senatorial or governing class of great landowners, sparingly recruited 
by the election of ‘new men’, and debarred from engaging in trade or possessing 
ships. Pliny himself says (/oc. cit.) that the ‘equestrian order’ came to mea 
more especially the publicani, the financiers who farmed the imperial taxes 
(circum publicanos substitit). Of this class, its origins, its rise, and its generally 
malign influence in politics, Mr. Hill gives a full, painstaking and very thor 
oughly documented account, taking his own line on controversial points, and 
quoting fairly those scholars with whom he disagrees. It must be admitted 
that the very meticulousness of his methods makes for somewhat heavy going, 
and that the subject itself makes a less exciting story than might be expected. 
The facts that many equifes themselves belonged to senatorial families, asd 
that even those disposed to take an anti-oligarchic line were invariably stam 
peded by any threat to their wealth, meant that the class was itself fissiparous 
and never at any time took a determined line as a class, except with the senate 
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inst a Catiline or a Spartacus. But Mr. Hill's book is a solid enough work 
to be useful for reference, and to deserve a long life. If it should go into a 
edition, it might be suggested that to break up the inordinately long 
jourthand last chapter (over 30,000 words), and to supply changing right-hand 
page headings and a detailed table of contents would make it both more 
serviceable and more attractive. Mr. Blackwell deserves our thanks for having 
inced, in these days, a cloth-bound book of nearly 100,000 words at the 


price of 15s. A. R. Burn 


M Robert Folz, the author of Le Souvenir et la légénde du Charlemagne has 
given us @ smaller book, L’Idée d’'Empive en Occident du V® au XIV® siécle 
(Collection Historique, edit. Paul Lemerle, Paris, Aubier, 1953, 252 pp., 
fis: $85). It has been written not so much for the expert as for students and 
the general public. It is not just another history of the medieval empire. It 
is, a its title states, an account of the idea of empire. It therefore includes not 
only an account of the changing conceptions of the Carolingian empire, of the 
contrasting ideas of the Saxon emperors and their popes, and of the imperial 

ique of the Hohenstauffen, but also an account of the way in which 
Theodoric the Goth, Arnold of Brescia, and Cola da Rienzi thought of the 
empire, the way in which the idea was transferred to the papacy, and the ways 
in which imperial titles were used by the kings of the Iberian peninsula and 
Anglo-Saxon England. As much as a quarter of the book is devoted to ‘the 
idea of empire beyond the scope of reality’, that is to say, after the great 
interregnum. Such a book is extremely interesting, and also rather breath- 
taking. M. Folz writes with lucidity, but it is impossible to cover so wide a 
field in 190 pages without assuming that the reader has rather more knowledge 
at his finger-tips than is usually possessed by undergraduate students. It 
should in fairness be stated, however, that M. Folz gives the reader every 
opportunity to make good his deficiencies. The footnotes are exceptionally 
helpful since it is their main concern to give references to convenient editions 
of the printed sources. There is a chronological table, and there are 36 pages 
of documents printed in translation, including a version (severely abridged) 
ofthe Donation of Constantine and the diploma in which Otto III rejected it. 
M. Folz has written a handbook which will prove as useful as it is learned. 
We hope that it will inspire more British students to study the history of the 
medieval empire. R. H. C. Davis 


Islentha Thjothveldith, by Bjorn Thorsteinsson (Reykjavik, Heimskringla, 
Mal & Menning, 1953, 333 pp. (illus., maps), n.p.), ‘The Icelandic Republic’, 
is general account of Iceland until the end of the republic in 1262. Sur- 
prisingly enough the first chapter begins as far back as the Ice Age in Europe, 
butit soon reaches the Germani and the development of civilization in Norway. 
The story really begins with the viking age and the settlement of Iceland, and 
continues with the social and judicial organization of the republic, the con- 
version, the victory of Christian civilization, the rule of the great families and 
the activities of the church, and the union with Norway. Within this frame- 
work there are very welcome sections on house-construction, modes of sub- 
tistence, trade, and other social matters. There is also a chapter on the 
wttlement in Greenland and the discovery of America; but here Thorsteinsson 
content to re-tell the story of the Wineland sagas and give the two important 
tlerences in the annals in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries—there is 
w mention of the possibly genuine Norse remains in America. The author 
(ccasionally emphasizes things that are not commonly made much of, ¢.g. 
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the precedence of the obscure Nattfari over the celebrated Ingolf as the fini 
settler (p. 85), and the antiquity of the Areppr as a part of the social 

tion (p. 94); or he presents a slightly unusual opinion, ¢.g. that with the ovg. 
throw of the Roman Empire the Germani ‘laid the foundation of & more 
promising social order than had prevailed before’ (p. 32). The book contaiy 
no references to other works (except for a very short list of authors at the 
but these would sometimes have been useful; for instance, on p. 97 Thorsteigg 
son rejects, in the light of some information in Heimskringla, Ari's statement 
that the laws of Ulfijot were mostly those of the Gulathing; references tp 
where the reasons for this difficult decision could be found are most i 
Inaccuracy of detail is rare; one might mention that the fall of Chochilaicns 
was between 520 and 531, not ‘about 515’ (p. 48), the death of Alfred 899 not 
901 (p. 65), and the Book of the Icelanders was written between 1122 an 
1133, possibly late in that period, not ‘about 1120’ (p. 83); but on the whok 
the book is a welcome addition to the library shelves. D. Stay 


The Société Jean Bodin produces another of its volumes of collected papen 
entitled La Foive (Recueils de la Société Jean Bodin, v, Brussels, Librairie 
Encyclopédique, 1953, 344 pp. (maps), n.p.]. This is composed of fourtes 
articles dealing primarily with the history of fairs, beginning with ancient 
Egypt and finishing with the United States of America in the last century. 
The geographical scope is wide: the problem of fairs in China, Japan and the 
Islamic world occupy three articles. But the gaps are also considerable and 
can hardly be due simply to lack of material. There is, for instance, no article 
on medieval English fairs, although a cursory glance at the material used by 
Mr. Lipson for his chapter on ‘Fairs and Markets’ in his Economic History of 
England would show that an English contribution could easily have bee 
made. Nor is there anything about the Russian fairs, although their importance 
is admitted in the concluding article of the collection. Most of the articles are 
somewhat sketchy and inconclusive. Even if it is useful to have proved that 
fairs did not exist in Egypt, the Roman Empire or Japan, the gaps in presenta 
tion already mentioned might better have been filled in than devoting space 
to speculation. However there are some useful contributions on German, 
Flemish, Brabantine and Champagne fairs. M. R. H. Bautier’s article on the 
‘Fairs of Champagne’ is probably the most stimulating and noteworthy com 
tribution to the volume, perhaps because of ‘its controversial character. 
M. Bautier challenges a whole number of current ideas about the fairs, and 
adds yet another voice to the critics of the attractive though dangerow 
theories of Henri Pirenne. In his view the Champagne fairs developed at first 
as local or regional market centres consequent on the development of the 
internal market and the growth of population, rather than as meeting places, 
from the end of the eleventh century, between Flemish and Italian merchants. 
The first foreigners to visit the fairs were not Italians so much as Fleming, 
French from the Ile de France, and Normans who wanted to supply ths 
thriving regional market. This theory certainly fits in with the researches of 
Lestocquoy and others who are undermining Pirenne’s conception of long: 
distance trade as an economic prime cause. M. Bautier also makes a number 
of interesting suggestions regarding the development of the administration of 
fairs and the decline of their importance in the early part of the fourteenth 
century. R. H. Hictos 


In Tithes and Parishes in Medieval Italy: The Historical Roots of a Moders 
Problem (Ithaca (N.Y.), Cornell University Press, (London, Cumberiege), 1953, 
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114280 pp., $4.00 (25s.)] Miss Catherine E. Boyd relates the intricate story 
of tithe and parish, particularly in northern Italy, from late Lombard times 
tp the end of the thirteenth century. In addition she offers an introduction 
tothe modern dispute over tithes, provoked by their formal abolition in 1887, 
sad widens the appeal of her main narrative by careful reference to events in 
other countries and the church generally. This is evident, for example, in a 
most useful account of the proprietory church, comfortingly shown to be ‘the 
product of social conditions wherever they appeared and not a mystical 
emanation of Germanic law and the Germanic spirit’. In discussing parochial 

t the writer follows critically the work of her predecessors, notably 
Forchielli, describing the collegiate form of many Italian baptismal churches, 
which did not give way to the smaller modern parish until the sixteenth 
ceatury. More prominent and more original is the history of tithe. In a valuable 
stady of the Gregorian reform and its practical effects, compromise with the 

church and the lay ownership of tithe is proved to have been 
necessary from the start, and specifically the compromise which, despite later 
canon law, reserved only one quarter (quartese)—or in Piedmont one third— 
of the tithe to parish churches, tacitly leaving the rest to the bishop and 
others, who continued often to be laymen. Ownership of tithes by feudal 
families was largely responsible for the differences between church and popolo 
in the later communes, which led in certain places to the suppression of tithe; 
in many towns the clergy came to be paid fixed salaries instead. A short 
work of wide compass such as this cannot escape imperfections. Such is the 
theory offered to explain the rise of a prosperous feudal middle class (the 
callanei), a8 comprising families possessed of parish churches, or again the 
statement, greatly exaggerated, that ‘throughout northern and central Italy, 
during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the churches followed the custom 
of leasing their lands in colonia parziaria’. Other points of the kind could be 
mentioned, but none would be more than marginal comment upon a book 
which will be rewarding to historians and cautionary to polemists. 

P. J. Jonzs 


The foundress of the Hamlyn Trust was a solicitor’s daughter, and her aim 
inendowing these lectures was to foster among ordinary people an appreciation 
of the law and its problems. The high standard set by Lord Justice Denning, 
the first lecturer, in the difficult art of presenting law to a lay audience has 
been maintained by his eminent successors, the latest publication of the Trust 
being The Queen’s Peace, by Sir Carleton Kemp Allen (The Hamlyn Lectures, 
Fifth Series, London, Stevens & Sons, 1953, 12s. 6d). After a general survey, 
the author deals first with forcible entry on land from Henry II's novel 
dimeisin and the statutes of Richard II down to the Gas Act, 1948, then with 
tut and riot, maintenance and champerty (down to the Daily Express case 
of 1919) and barratry. A chapter on ‘officers of the peace’ surveys an extra- 
ordinary procession of institutions—borh, tithing, frankpledge, hue and cry, 
pose and the like—and of the private persons and functionaries who set the 
(timinal law in motion—approvers, informers, constables, the watch, ‘Charlies’, 
and finally “Bobbies’. The concluding chapter deals with the history of the 
justices of the peace and the present position of their summary jurisdiction. 
The author is equally at home with Stubbs’ Charters and Stone's Manual and 
Very successfully bridges the gap between the two. If law students are gener- 
ily unaware of the history behind the law, history students are too often 
imorant of the modern developments of venerable institutions which seem to 
disappear unaccountably from the history books once they have achieved 
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their ‘origins’. Sir Carleton Allen’s little book is a sound and en 
guide in crossing the frontier of the two faculties. T. F. T. Prvexwgp 


Robert Somerville’s History of the Duchy of Lancaster, vol. i, 12656 
{London (the Chancellor and Council of the Duchy of Lancaster), 49 
xxv+702 pp. (illus.), 70s.) is most welcome. Here the keeper of ty 
records of the duchy draws on its largely unexplored resources to produce, 
lively and informative narrative. He sketches the well-known tefritorig 
history of the earls and dukes of Lancaster before 1399, and then, 
new ground, traces the later history of their lands when, as the ‘ of 
Lancaster’, they preserved their corporate and separate identity, thong 
merged in the crown: these chapters are of outstanding interest and valy. 
Even more useful are the biographical lists of officials which fill the secon 
half of the volume, though they do not and cannot claim ‘completeness, Ty 
production is lavish; the illustrations excellent. A second volume is planne 
to cover the history of the duchy from 1603 till today, and to deal with 
administrative developments over the whole period. This intention disarm 
the criticism that administrative problems are here inevitably raised yet le 
unsolved. Maps would have been useful; perhaps they too will follow? Th 
present volume lacks homogeneity; it is in part rather technical for the genenl 
reader, in part rather elementary for the professional historian. It should not, 
however, be missed by the growing company of amateur workers in local 
history, for it touches every county of England and also Wales. A warningon 
the early history is necessary; “These two fundamentals, estates and juris 
diction’ (p. x) were no monopoly of the Lancastrians, nor does the medieval 
duchy stand alone as ‘a unique blend of public administration and private 
estate practice’ (p. ix); the uniqueness of the duchy lay chiefly in its survival 
Lists made in 1322 are hardly ‘Duchy records’ (p. xi); only after 1399 does th 
terminology of today become historically accurate. Such lack of historical 
focus and some minor blemishes—it is misleading for example (p. 393) to 
describe Sir Thomas More as the first layman in the office of lord-chancellor— 
do not detract from the usefulness of this largely pioneer work. 

MARGARET SHARP 


Antony Bek, Bishop of Durham and for the last five years of his life titular 
patriarch of the church of Jerusalem (which was in Moslem hands) was 
remarkable man. From the surviving records of his episcopate he emerges 
a fighter, debarred by his ecclesiastical calling from ordinary battlefields but 
exercising his talents in prolonged litigation, as an administrator of the English 
king’s authority in the troubled lands of the Scottish border, and as a great 
landowner in his own right. Since his register does not appear to have survived, 
we have not much material by which we can judge his merits as a diocesan 
bishop. This fact should be remembered. If Bek appears to posterity as too 
much a prince of this world, and too little a father in God, the loss of the 
register which contained the normal records of his diocesan administration 
may well have caused us to see a distorted picture of the man himself. In 
Records of Antony Bek, Bishop and Patriarch, 1283-1311 (Publications of tu 
Surtees Society, vol. clxii (for 1947), Durham, the Society, 1953, xix +252 pp, 
subs.), Dr. C. M. Fraser has collected from many sources, some unprinted, 4 
number of letters and memoranda illustrating Bek’s election and his subsequent 
activities. The book is carefully edited with full references to the sources, and 
should prove most valuable both to medieval historians and to diplomatists 
(to whom the description of seals given in the notarial instrument on pp. 76-8 
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will be of peculiar interest). The transcription of the names of persons and 
ig at times a little erratic, and it would seem better in all cases to give 
the modern form, when this can be ascertained, as well as that which appears 
in the documents. The book as a whole is a valuable contribution to the 
publications of the Surtees Society. RosALinD M. T. Hirt 


Thefourteenth century was an exciting age in which to be a student in the 
University of Oxford, where a kind of torrent of independent intellectual 
had been loosed by the partial isolation of England during the 
Great Schism and the Hundred Years’ War. Wyclif had set the young men by 
the ears, and although he was dead (and condemned) when the young Welsh- 
man, Pecock, came up in 1409, his spirit was very much abroad. Most of 
Pecock’s writings were in English and they have been studied partly for this 
reason, and partly because of the light they throw on the condition of the 
church during his life-time. Professor E. F. Jacob has condensed into Reynold 
Pecoch, Bishop of Chichester (The Raleigh Lecture of the British Academy, 1951, 
london, Cumberlege, 1953, 33 pp., 4s. 6d.) a great deal of investigation, 
i ical, political and intellectual. It could be desired that the origins 
and affinities of Pecock’s heresies had been expounded more fully and the 
and theological implications of his rationalism more closely 
linked with his Oxford predecessor, but this could not have been possible 
within the scope of a single lecture. It must be sufficient, therefore, to draw 
attention to this essay, full of learning and wisdom, describing the setting 
within which the proud presumptuous prelate, as a later age might have 
described him, operated. From the nicely chosen quotations to the closely 
amgued conclusions this essay will revise a good deal that has passed current 
alittle uncritically about a complex and rather mysterious figure. 
G. R. Potter 


The main interest and value of Dr. K. M. Panikkar’s substantial book, 
Asia and Western Dominance: a Survey of the Vasco da Gama Epoch of Asian 
History, 1498-1945,[London, Allen and Unwin, 1953, 530 pp. (illus., maps), 
20s.) lies in the fact that it is by an Indian, or rather by one who prefers to 
call himself an Asian. It is indeed the first comprehensive attempt by an 
Indian to survey the whole field of western relations with Asia. There is 
nothing new in its structure or detail. It cannot compare, for example, in 
brilliance with Alfred Lyall’s Rise of the British Dominions in Asia, or in 
sound scholarship with Sir George Sansom’s Japan and the Western Worid. 
But it is remarkable for the very different and strong emphasis which it 
places, for example, on the missionary factor in Asia and on the growth in 
the twentieth century of a feeling of ‘Asianism’. Sardar Panikkar—who 
incidentally was educated in a missionary college in South India—views the 
attempts of Europeans to convert Asians to Christianity as the major expression 
otBuropean activity in Asia. He goes on to conclude that since these attempts 
lave largely failed the spiritual integrity of Asian peoples remains untouched. 
Onthis basis he foresees a rapid and strong growth in the feeling of ‘Asianism’, 
themoreso because, as he says—and here we note his second point of emphasis, 
~There is much that is common in the traditions of non-Islamic Asia, in 
religous approach, social organisation and so on. From Japan to India the 
Gvilisations of Asian countries are united by certain common features.’ The 
wgament that the peoples of India and China, for example, have more in 
Cmmon than those of East and West Bengal looks a little thin. There is 
indeed: much that is tendentious and frankly propagandist in Sardar Panikkar's 
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approach. However, it is a pioneering work and its chief significance ig thy 
it refiects the attitude of Asians, and gives the viewpoint of independent Aga 


C. H. Pury 


Essays in Honor of Conyers Read, edited by Norton Downs, with a 

by C. H. MclIlwain and a preface by William L. Langer (Chicago, The University 
of Chicago Press (London, Cambridge Univ. Press), 1953, xxii + 304 
(frontis.), 37s. 6d.) contains among others a long article by J. U. Nef on ‘Th, 
Genesis of Industrialism and of Modern Science, 1560-1640’, a study of London's 
foreign trade in 1587-88 by J. R. Jones, and ‘Notes on Scottish Witchoraf 
Cases, 1590-91' by Helen Stafford. The remaining six articles by forme 
students of Conyers Read are concerned with more recent European an 
American history. A complete bibliography of the writings of Conyers Reg 
is included. E. B. Frypg 


The history of the mint is one which cannot fail to interest the historian, 
since the maintenance of a stable national currency is obviously a factor¢ 
the greatest importance both to business men and to the general public 
Sir John Craig, former deputy master and comptroller of the Royal Mint 
and author of Newton at the Mint, has given in this new book, The Mim: 
@ History of the London Mint from A.D. 287 to 1948 (London, Cambridge 
Univ. Press, 1953, xviii + 450 pp: (illus.), 70s.), a comprehensive and learns 
survey of the mint from the early days of the silver penny to the rise and fall 
of the gold sovereign. The book is illustrated by a number of excellent plates. 
To the numismatist Sir John Craig is an admirable guide, since he discuss 
in some detail the technical processes involved in the production of coim 
at various stages in the history of the mint. He also surveys the carem 
and achievements of the leading officials who have influenced the evolution 
of the British coinage system. To the economic historian Sir John Craigs 
work throws light on a problem of considerable significance. The continul 
decline in the value of money from medieval times to the present day has hai 
an important influence in the economic development of the country. Som 
times—as in the sixteenth and nineteenth centuries—the fall in the valued 
money has been caused by the unexpected increase in the amount of silve 
or gold in the world. But it is a somewhat melancholy reflection that so oftes 
the welfare of the community has suffered owing to the dishonesty of private 
individuals or the weakness of those in authority. In these days when paper 
money has become of more importance than metal coins the problema 
maintaining the value of the national currency in Britain has still to be solved 

W. O. HENDERSON 


Les méthodes et les doctrines coloniales de la France (du xvi® siécle 4 nos jou), 
by Hubert Deschamps [(Coll. Armand Colin, no. 281), Paris, 1953, 222 pp 
(maps), 260 Frs.}, within its limits, is the best short book on French colonise 
tion that I know. It is concise, readable and has opinions without beig 
opinionated. With the record of British history behind us it is natural ® 
think of overseas expansion as an integral part of national history and of the 
popular indifference in France to colonial achievements as something peculiar, 
requiring a special explanation. In fact, of course, it is the British interest, 
continued over four centuries, in colonial development that is the unussdl 
phenomenon. The French empire was the work of individual adventure, 
sometimes of ministers, never of the nation. The royal government, which 
often gave the stimulus, may also be held responsible for the weaknes 
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the two motives for colonisation which operated so strongly in British 
expansion—religion and commerce. Richelieu excluded the Protestants from 
French colonies, and a procession of ministers regitmented trade with them 
through monopolistic royal companies. At one point Professor Deschamps’ 
interpretation may be questioned. He is unwilling to admit that Napoleon 
sacrificed the French empire. He stresses the brilliant, but fruitless, 
plan for a French dominion in Egypt, passes slightly over Napoleon's personal 
ity for the loss of St. Domingo, the ‘pearl of the Antilles’, excuses 
the sale of Louisiana and ends his comments on Napoleon's policy with praise 
ofits suppleness and adaptability to circumstances. He is at his best on the 
gehievements of the nineteenth century and writes with understanding and 
sympathy of Bugeaud, Faidherbe, Lagarde, Gallieni, Lyautey. On more recent 
he is cautious and non-committal. Of the two positive attitudes 
in France to the colonial question, autonomy and assimilation, the latter seems 
tohim the more natural to the French genius, but facts, he wisely concludes, 
will have the last word. A. CoBBAN 


Las Frangais en Amérique pendant la deuxiéme moitié du XVI* siécle, 
pt. 1; Le Brésil et les Brésiliens, par André Thevet; edited by Suzanne Lussagnet 
(Pays d’Outre-Mer: Colonies, Empires, Pays Autonomes (edit. Ch.-André 
Julien), no. 2, Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1953, viii + 346 pp. 
(illus.), Frs. 1,200] reprints the chapters referring to Brasil and its Amer-indian 
inhabitants from André Thevet’s rare book Cosmographie Universelle (1575), 
adding the relevant passages from two Mss. by the same cosmographer-royal, 
‘Histoire de deux voyages’ (15857), and ‘Le Grand Insulaire’ (1586), which last 
has never appeared in print before. The annotation is almost suffocatingly 
thorough, and some readers might have preferred to see all three works 
printed in full, even at the expense of drastically pruning the notes. There are 
an excellent bibliography and an index. C. R. Boxer 


The Naval Miscellany, vol. iv, edited by Mr. Christopher Lloyd [Publications 
ofthe Navy Records Soc., vol. xcii, London, 1952, 502 pp., 45s.) certainly lives up 
to its title, for this long volume contains nine documents or collections of 
documents, ranging in date from the Armada to the Napoleonic Wars. It is 
sound policy for record societies to issue from time to time miscellaneous 
volumes of those awkward documents and articles which are too short for a 
book and too long for a periodical, but one cannot help wondering whether, 
imthese days of high publishing costs, and with much important naval material 
still unpublished, some of the items in these pages were really worth publishing. 
Weale's Journal (1654-56), though it may fill a gap in Blake's dispatches, 
wally tells us very little about Blake's Mediterranean campaign and nothing 
about life at sea at that period which we have not learnt from the pages of 
Teonge. Although the section on the Armada includes some hitherto unpub- 
lished documents, it adds nothing to our knowledge of the campaign or its 
details. One of the longest sections is the collection of Boscawen’s letters to 
his wife. Though they too do not add greatly to our knowledge of the naval 
aspect of the Seven Years’ War, they fill out the picture of Boscawen as a 
man, which the recent publication of Lady Boscawen’s letters to him had 
(tabled us to form, and give a graphic account of the interests and pre- 
cccupations of a naval commander during the long intervals of boredom which 

work entailed. To the average reader, the most interesting documents 
will be the log of the Guardian, an epic of seamanship which deserves to be 
etter mown, and the collection on Congreve’s rockets, an interesting account 
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of the use of rocket projectiles against Boulogne in 1805-6. The ex 

was not entirely unsuccessful, and it is rather strange that, though 

both by the navy and the army on various occasions during the Na 
wars, experiments with the new weapon should have ceased after 1860; Othy 
documents of general interest are those relating to the attack on Corsica in 
1794 and the quarrel between Prince William and Lieut. Schomberg itity 
West Indies in 1787, an affair from which nobody, including Nelson, emerges 
with much credit. The editing and production of the volume maintain thy 
high standards we have come to expect from the Navy Records Society, 


F. W. Brooxs 


Carroll Camden's The Elizabethan Woman (London, Cleaver-Hume Prew, 
1952, 333 pp. (illus.), 30s.] is an ambitious attempt to portray what is desotibe 
as ‘a panorama of English womanhood, 1540-1640’. Using literary sours 
and a wealth of pictorial illustration, sometimes but by no means always wel 
produced, Dr. Camden surveys contemporary discussions as to the natured 
woman, her education, marriage, clothing, cosmetics and daily life. All thisis 
useful enough; but the historian will have fundamental grounds for criticism 
of the portrait which has emerged. ‘Elizabethan’ is no more appropriate as an 
adjective when applied to women living between 1540 and 1640 than ‘Vic 
torian’ would be if applied to women living between 1840 and 1940. A mor 
serious objection, however, is the apparent assumption that literary opinion 
as such is the principal guide to our understanding of Elizabethan society, 
The historical sources are admittedly sometimes difficult to interpret; but there 
is a vast amount of material in the British Museum, the Public Record Office, 
the Historical Manuscripts Commission's publications and elsewhere on thisim- 
portant subject. Dr. Camden’s book is always a useful and interesting com- 
panion ; but the mass of untapped material will, one day, yield a richerand more 
authentic portrait of Tudor society than Dr. Camden has been able to sketch 
from a conscientious investigation of the purely literary sources. 

J. Hurstrisw 


In editing two bulky volumes of the unpublished correspondence of the 
founder of the Dutch East-Indian empire, Jan Pietersz Coen: Bescheidm 
omtrent zijn bedrijf in Indié (The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1952-3, vol. vii 
pt. 1, xi+928 pp.; vol. vii, pt. 2, pp. 929-1943, Fis. 80 each part), Professor 
W. P. Coolhaas completes the series formerly edited by Dr. H. T. Colenbrander 
(6 vols., The Hague, M. Nijhoff, 1919-34), which was more restricted in scope, 
as it only included Coen’s own letters and those addressed to him by the 
directors in Holland or by very senior officials in Asia. The documents now 
published comprise letters addressed to Coen by a variety of his colleagues 
and subordinates during the years 1614-24 and 1627-9. They cover the 
Asian maritime and commercial scene from Japan and the Moluccas tothe 
Persian Gulf and the Red Sea. As W. H. Moreland wrote forty years ago, ‘the 
value of the Dutch records is increased by the fact that the Dutchmen were 
careful to write down many things which Englishmen were apt to take for 
granted’, and again, ‘anyone who imagines a motive for any European action 
in India during the seventeenth century without having studied the Dutch 
sources may be fairly confident that he is putting a noose around his neck, to 
be drawn tight by the first well-informed critic whom he meets; and thos 
sources are certainly indispensable to anyone who wants to study the motives 
which actuated visitors of all European nations’. The present publication not 
only provides us with an (at times) almost day-to-day account of 
activities in Asia, but illuminates the doings of their Portuguese and 
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rivals, a8 seen from the ‘other side of the hill’. The cortespondence from the 
volecoss is probably the fullest, but the letters from Jambi (Sumatra), Japan 
wd Formosa the most interesting. The work is well printed, adequately 
wnotated, adequately indexed, and published in a singularly unhandy format. 
C. R. Boxer 


knows that Louis XIV at times attempted to influence the 
howeofcommons by the use of money. That the house was also subject to 
infuences'of other kinds from other foreign quarters is no less true, is probably 
nore important, and is still only imperfectly appreciated. For this lack of 
ignorance is the main cause. English writers have paid little 
attention’ to the subject and have not even been at pains to extract what could 
pegotfrom Klopp’s massive Der Fail des Hauses Stuart. Mr. K. H. D. Haley, 
therefore, has done pioneer work in his William of Orange and the English 
Opposition, 1672-4 (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1953, viii + 231 pp., 25s.). 
(ue ofthe reasons, though only one of the reasons, why Charles II was ready 
toend the third Anglo-Dutch war without achieving his initial aims was the 
desire for peace manifested by the commons, and that desire was 
simulated by skilful propaganda. Such propaganda was of particular import- 
aeatatime when it was extremely difficult for M.P’s to get much information 
about foreign affairs. Mr. Haley, who has searched widely for his information 
aid found in the Rijksarchief at The Hague the papers of Peter Du Moulin 
among the Fagel papers, has told the story of what was done by William's 
gentsto influence English opinion. His readers will agree that his labours 
have been to good purpose, and will hope that he will continue the story. 
In their efforts to mould English opinion William and other foreign princes 
were making a notable contribution to the political education of M.P’s and so 
exerting an influence on the development of the constitution. Studies such as 
those of Mr. Haley have a wider significance than their titles may indicate 
and deserve a corresponding degree of attention. If the present reviewer 
adds a few criticisms on points of detail, these should in no way be regarded 
asdetracting from the general merits of this book. Whether Dryden’s Amboyna 
was first acted in 1672 or 1673 is uncertain, but it could scarcely have been 
revived in 1672 (p. 64); the word ‘capers’ on p. 81 needs a gloss; it is by no means 
certain that Clifford committed suicide (p. 106); the account of the attacks 
on Charles’s ministers in the commons early in 1674 could with advantage 
beeither expanded or contracted (pp. 168 sqq); as it is the reader gets neither 
afull account nor a terse summary; lastly, the expression ‘Stadholderate . . . 
ofthe United Provinces’ (p. 188) is peculiarly unhappy in that it is not merely 
emoneous but will serve to confirm many English readers in an error only too 
common in their country. M. A. THomsow 


The Navy in the War of William III, by John Ehrman,(London, Cambridge 
Univ. Press, 1953, xxiii + 710 pp. (illus.), 63s.) is the most detailed and author- 
itative study of naval administration since Oppenheim’s history of the subject 
wp to 1660 was published over fifty years ago. Mr. Ehrman has extended 
ww knowledge of the subject over another half century, a period singularly 
ueglected by historians in spite of the fact that it is one of prime importance. 
10 1688Britain was one of three naval powers; by the end of William's reign 
ste had won unchallenged superiority at sea and had, moreover, become a 

as well as an Atlantic power. From a professional point of 
vewit was also a critical period, because the instrument which Pepys had 


lagely created was now consolidated into the administrative machine which 
4 
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lasted throughout the eighteenth-century wars with France, The book 
is divided into two parts. The first consists of an analysis of the ad 
of the navy—how fleets were built, manned, financed, victualled and controlled, 
The second is mainly concerned with the progress of the war from a political 
rather than an operational standpoint. It is here that a serious defect in the 
proportions of the design of the book becomes apparent. However fasci 
it is to watch the conversion of the king and his ministers from 
‘continental’ conception of warfare to a realisation of the importance of; 
maritime strategy, the description of the fleet in action is overburdened 
a superfiuity of political detail. Thus in a book 700 pages long the two mos 
important battles of the reign occupy only two or three paragraphs, In spite 
of this crowding out of the most dramatic and indeed critical episodes in ty 
story, in spite of a few more pardonable errors in detail, the student must 
grateful for such a monumental work, which will not easily be superseded, 
Taken in conjunction with the Sergison Papers recently edited by Commande 
R. D. Merriman, the period may now be said to be fully documented ax 
explored. Nor should it be imagined that Mr. Ehrman’s book is only of interest 
to the naval historian. Since the admiralty emerges at this time as the fin 
organised department of state, and since the dockyards were the largest 
employers of labour at that date, the subject is of equal importance to th 
constitutional and economic historian. Indeed, the chief virtue of the book 
is the way it enlarges the conception of naval history. It is to be hoped thatth 
author will now turn to the equally unexplored period of the early Hanoveriam, 
C. Luow 


No one was better qualified to write this life [The Marshal Duke of Berwid: 
The Picture of an Age (London, Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1953, 368 pp. 
(illus., maps), 25s.] of James II’s illegitimate son by Arabella Churchil 
than Sir Charles Petrie, who has made the study of Jacobitism very much 
his own. Berwick was unique almost among English Jacobites. He waste 
no time in vain regrets but carved out for himself a career as a soldier, 
becoming, ultimately, a marshal of France. Berwick inevitably invites com- 
parison with his uncle, the duke of Marlborough. Militarily he was a Mat- 
borough in miniature, with the same opportunist eye and the same bland 
patience. But politically he was naive. Berwick deluded himself that, in 
1714, all that was necessary was for Queen Anne to present her half-brother 
to parliament and say, ‘Gentlemen, here he is, ready to promise you himsel 
religiously to keep all I have engaged for him, .. . I therefore require of you 
instantly to repeal all the acts passed against him.’ A personal appearance, 
however dramatic, would not have swept away the fears of those who believe 
that Steele's cartoon showing a returned Pretender sponging off the nationd 
debt, had put the real position. Sir Charles concedes that Berwick was ot 
of touch with British opinion. But he himself, admirable as he is on Franc, 
Jacobitism and the war in Spain, is much less sure in his touch on Englst 
politics. The invitation to William of Orange was not, as he says, mend 
a Whig affair; Queen Anne was certainly not ‘dear to the Whigs’ in 1M 
(indeed Somers gloomily retired for a time at her accession), and Compton, 
bishop of London, was not a Whig. Much greater use could have been made 
of maps, the shorthand of military history. There are only four in the book 
As Sir Winston Churchill found, the campaigns of these years remain 
unless set forth pictorially. Berwick’s career brings out the usual cataloge 
of Stuart misfortunes. He was the obvious commander of the ‘15, but lt 
had meantime become a Frenchman, and therefore could not participate 
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ig an English civil war. Altogether, this is an interesting book and, though 
its prejudice is quite marked, a useful one. E, L. Etuts 


A. Goodwin (edit.), The European Nobility in the Eighteenth Century (London, 
Black, 1953, vii + 201 pp., 12s. 6d.) introduces a vast theme about which no 
work exists, in the case of most countries, even on a national scale. 
Itisa collection of ten essays, each dealing with a different country, and grew 
wat of a series of lectures given by members of the Eighteenth-Century Group 
sf Oxiord. As may be expected in a book of this kind, there is no unity either 
of approach or of treatment, nor are all the essays of equal merit, but they 
all present the main conclusions of European scholarship contained in a variety 
jons which are indicated in the short, critical bibliographies. The 
dacusion of the economic bases of the position and rdéle of the nobility in 
diferent countries calls for special mention, for many of our general surveys 
still ding to the old fashion of describing the nobility simply in terms of their 
habits and opinions, as enshrined in their memoirs and correspondence. 
The contribution made by the development of the study of economic and social 
history to the deeper analysis of the subject is clearly visible in some of these 
studies. The construction of a concluding essay pointing out the comparisons 
and contrasts is left to the reader, and there is material enough for tentative 
sketches of various aspects of the theme—for example, the diversity of the 
‘noble’ map of eighteenth-century Europe, the divisions and tensions within 
the group, and its attitude towards other social groups. Eighteenth-century 
studies could do with a fuller study of the subject, but this prospect is not likely 
to be realized pending the appearance of a substantial number of regional 
monographs, the only likelihood of which is a concerted attack organised 
of an international scale. In the meantime, it is to be hoped that the material 
contained here will leaven our teaching and our texts, and that we may have 
similar introductions dealing with the lower reaches of society. 
A. Davtgs 


As a contribution to the largely unwritten history of British government 
inthe Mediterranean the late Mr. W. F. Monk modestly but correctly described 
his Britain in the Western Mediterranean (Hutchinson's University Library, 
London, Hutchinson, 1953, 196 pp. (maps), 8s. 6d.) as no more than an introduc- 
tory essay. Nevertheless it is his useful chapters on the administration of 
Gibraltar, Minorca, Malta, and the Ionian Islands that are chiefly to be wel- 
comed.. He was certainly to be congratulated also on making the first attempt 
tosupply a connected narrative of British strategic and diplomatic intervention 
in this region from Tudor times to our own day. In the space at his disposal 
this was areal tour de force and it is remarkable that he found room for some 
penetrating and even pungent judgements; but the result, almost inevitably, 
isathick factual texture which will make hard reading for those for whom this 
sties is designed, as well as some occasional over-simplification, such as the 
attribution of Britain's change of allies in 1756 to British instead of Austrian 
preferences (p. 41). A peculiar difficulty of the subject, however, is that it 
cannot be isolated from the general course of war and international relations 
it Burope, and Mr. Monk, on the whole successfully, had to transcend the 
Mrmalequipment of colonial and naval historians. One wishes he had extended 
himself further on the social history of the British possessions and on trade, 
butithere isa clear limit to what can be said about either until more is known 
shout the vast, complex, somewhat lawless life of the Mediterranean as a whole, 
which at times invites comparison with the Caribbean. The entrepdt trade 
ot Leghorn, Gibraltar, and the British islands, for example, is unlikely to 
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become intelligible in any context narrower than was embraced by Profesy 
Braudel’s work on the sixteenth century. Mr. Monk’s enterprising little boy 
suggests how much fundamental research has yet to be undertaken eva 
on his own theme. It is sad that he did not live to continue this hims 
J. S. Bromizy 


There has been hitherto no definitive ‘life’ of Vernon: there is none noy, 
This is no aspersion on Mr. C. H. Hartmann, who expressly disclaims any guch 
intention. Far otherwise: The Angry Admiral (London, Heinemann, 195} 
xv + 236 pp. (illus., maps), 18s.) though using no original material, is so attrac. 
tively written, and reveals, often only by a tantalising word or two, so 
flashes of Vernon’s original and creative mind, that the appetite is whette 
for more. That definitive biography is certainly overdue. But why should 
Mr. Hartmann think a perusal of it would prove a ‘long and arduous task’) 
That would surely depend upon the skill of the writer; but more, perhaps 
upon the interests of the reader. For any serious student of naval history 
senses in Vernon a truly significant figure, a pioneer of many far-ranging 
naval reforms which, mostly ignored or scorned in his own day, were yet 
ultimately adopted (often without acknowledgment) by successors bette 
remembered yet by no means greater, under whose hands they passed into the 
standard custom and usage of the service: his invention of ‘Additional Fighting 
Instructions’, for instance; his suggestions for manning the navy; his institution 
of sea-training for personnel and sea-practice for fleets; his concept of a ‘Corps 
de Réserve’ (which Nelson borrowed for his Trafalgar campaign); and, by 
no means least, his principle (also peculiarly Nelsonic) of trusting, and giving 
responsibility to, his subordinates. Most of these are mentioned here, but 
hardly dealt with as—ultimately—they should be. The admiral’s pre-17# 
career is merely summarised, but thereafter his doings are closely, clearly and 
accurately chronicled. The author is throughout ‘pro-Vernon’. In the earlier, 
controversial West Indian campaigns he defends him—in this reviewer's opinion 
very rightly—more vigorously than most previous historians. In the later, 
and lesser-known, ‘45’ and ‘pamphleteering’ periods, he continues to champion 
his Angry Admiral, with possibly less justification, yet always with an eye 
open to his foibles. Here, perhaps for the first time, ‘Old Grog’ emerges asa 
distinct personality, and, for all the lacunae, a convincing one. This ism 
mean achievement. Still, ‘the Boy is the Father of the Man’, and no ‘lif¢ 
which virtually begins when its subject is 54 can be altogether satisfying 

M. A. Lewis 


The chief sources for seventeenth-century Canadian history are Champlain's 
Works, Sagard’s Long Journey to the Country of the Hurons, and the Jest 
Relations. Du Creux’s work is essentially an official and censored summary of 
the Relations, begun in 1643 and published in ten books, covering the period 
1625-58, under the title Historia Canadensis (the Cramoisy Press, Pari) 
The annual Relations of missionary endeavour and suffering had attracted 
little attention in the literary world; hence, the French Jesuits appointed a 
acknowledged scholar and member of the order, Francois du Creux, to traat 
late into the universal language an abridged work which should appeal tothe 
educated dite, and thus aid the cause of France in the New World. Ast 
happened, the fact that it was written in Latin prose doomed it to obscurity 
Although all authoritative works on early Canadian history refer to Du Creas 
his History has been little known, and remains one of the rarest of Canadians 

Thelate Dr. P, J. Robinson's translation, which he completed some twenty-4m 
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wasa Herculean labour of love which few students of Canadian history 
wuld have, or would have willingly, undertaken ; edited and annotated by Mr. 
James B. Conacher, it now appears as The History of Canada or New France, 
by Father Francois Du Creux (Publications of the Champlain Society, Nos. xxx, 
waxi, Toronto, The Society, 1951-3, xxviii +404+xv pp., viii + 371+xv pp. 
(ilus., maps), gubs.]. Although no doubt some of the Vergilian charm of Du 
Creux’s Latin may well have disappeared (I am not competent to judge), the 
translator has, apart from occasional over-long sentences, rendered the original 
into clear and graceful English. His short introduction provides an excellent 
i ion of the spirit of seventeenth-century French religion and civili- 
ation in its impact on the Canadian wilderness. The editor, Professor J. B. 
Conacher, has performed thoroughly and with discrimination the exhausting 
task of annotation—illuminating obscurities and identifying place-names and 
individuals. With the exception of occasional personal observations, there is 
little in Du Creux that is not in the Relations; moreover, he has not tried to 
condense the long and repetitive chronicles of piety, conversion, endurance 
and mystical ecstasy, and the elaborate detailing of trivialities of daily life is 
apt to become tiresome. The work is stuffed with incidents attributed to dia- 
bolic or divine intervention, and as heavy with references to the certainty of 
dermal damnation as any contemporary Puritan tract. On the other hand 
(obviously to counter the accusations against the Jesuits as minions of im- 
perialism and commerce), there is, as Dr. Robinson has pointed out, little politi- 
cal or strategic analysis. The Jesuits were the advance-guard of the colony 
of New France, and it was hoped under their auspices to secure the fur-bearing 
region of the Huron country to the exclusion of Dutch and English, and thus 
dominate communications to the West. “The martyrdom of Brebeuf and 
Lalemand was more than an episode in the propagation of the Faith. It was 
the eclipse of Jesuit aspirations in America.’ Both volumes contain a number 
of excellent reproductions of illustrations from the original edition; the index 
isfull enough to be useful. All told, students of Canadian and French colonial 
history who are not as skilled Latinists as Dr. Robinson, must be grateful to 
the Champlain Society for making available in English this important abridge- 
ment of source materials. G. S. GRAHAM 


In The Life and Activities of Sir John Hawkins, Musician, Magistrate and 
friend of Johnson (London, Oxford Univ. Press, 1953, xiii + 287 pp. (illus.), 
35s) Dr, Percy Scholes follows up his biography of Dr. Burney with a study 
of Burney’s rival as a historian of music, a man who moved in much the same 
dircles and had almost the same energy and learned zest, but who (despite 
advantages of wealth) failed everywhere where Burney succeeded. The sources 
{or this biography resemble those employed for the other, and they are handled 
with the same learning and enthusiasm. Both men had literary daughters 
devoted. to their fathers, though Fanny Burney far outshines Laetitia Hawkins; 
both belonged to Johnson’s circle and are illuminated by some of the fierce 
light his admirers turned on him; but there the similarity ends. Burney was a 
pectising musician, as well as an indefatigable and learned student of musical 
history, and he was entirely in tune with the world in which he was so popular 
‘figure. Hawkins was a retired attorney who had married money, and, 

pretensions to quality, divided his time between the duties of a 
magatrate and musical and literary pursuits of an antiquarian type more 
sympathetic to the seventeenth than the eighteenth century. He was also 
censerious and unpopular and was dubbed by Dr. Johnson ‘unclubbable’. As 
‘aa, it should be noted in Hawkins’s favour that Dr. Johnson relied on him 
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at the end and imposed on him the thankless duties of executor; as a writer, 
though his two major works, the History of Music and Life of Johnson an 
undeniably failures—and this not only because they are outshone by Burney’; 
and Boswell’s productions—they have served as a rich mine of anecdot 
material, and as Horace Walpole said are ‘full of minute facts that @ 
antiquaries.’ L. S. SuTuertayp 


Dr. James E. Handley’s book, Scottish Farming in the Eighteenth 
(London, Faber, 1953, 314 pp., 25s.), covers the great agricultural a 
in Scotland after the union with England. It has a background d 
of the primitive methods of food production and of land tenure 
up to that time in most parts of the country, and of the sordid conditions oj 
life in rural Scotland associated with them. The Union promoted more 
and going between the two countries, and political differences led to hurried 
flights and considerable sojourns abroad. The returning travellers brought 
back with them knowledge of new methods of cultivation and new crop 
to cultivate, and the relative calm of the latter half of the century encourage 
their adaptation to Scottish farming systems. The potato, brought from Ireland 
into the Western Isles, was also a potent factor in the increase of food produ. 
tion, when native prejudice against it had been overcome. As in England, 
too, farming was becoming fashionable among the greater landowners, It 
was to the English wife of the duke of Gordon's son that Scotland owed the 
introduction of the lighter English plough, its use demonstrated by English 
ploughmen, to speed up the cultivation of the arable land. Dr. Handley ha 
written a book which will appeal alike to the student and to the general reader, 
It is fully documented, and it is provided with a most useful bibliography and 
and a good index. C. S. Onwm 


There is a wealth of detail in Dr. A. Raistrick’s Dynasty of Ironfounders: 
The Darbys and Coalbrookdale (London, Longmans, 1953, xvi + 308 pp. 
(illus.), 30s.]. It is not a new story—the achievement of Abraham Darby in 
1709 is now a central theme of the history of the Industrial Revolution— 
but it is told with the aid of the company’s business records and other Quaker 
family MSS., supplemented by Dr. Raistrick’s knowledge of the other members 
of the Society of Friends active in industry. The present volume with its 
unity of subject, is in fact much more satisfactory than Dr. Raistrick’s previow 
book; but, once again, so much detail—by no means all accurate—is presented 
at the cost of a more balanced account of the development of Coalbrookdale 
Apart from a more systematic analysis of the financial progress of the partner 
ship, which, perhaps, could have been extracted from the available records, 
more could have been said about the Darby and Reynolds families and their 
influence in Coalbrookdale. The anonymous ‘Canterdale’, written by a railway 
engineer in the 1860's and said to be the subject of an attempt at suppressia 
by the Darbys, would have provided a vivid background to an account of 
the development of the foundry in the second half of the century—a period 
to which Dr. Raistrick devotes little space. One of the most valuable sections 
of the book is that analysing the effects of the application of steam-powe 
The result was, in Raistrick’s words: ‘a cycle of development by interactioa— 
foundry—engine parts—deeper and better pumping—easier and cheapet 
ore and fuel—larger furnaces and foundries—larger engines. .. .’ Nevertheless, 
with the exhaustion of Shropshire's mineral resources and the competition 
of better-favoured coastal sites, this circle, if not exactly vicious, has swung 
around to its central starting-point again. In 1699 Abraham Darby st? 
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ssa founder of kettles and pots; today, the company’s foundry again makes 
domestic products. The iron and steel industry has swept on to ever larger- 
sale production, whilst the furnace on the banks of the river Severn is now 
an unrecognised historic monument. Finally, a query: what is an ‘izop’ (p. 55)? 
A. Bircn 


Dr, J. Rowe’s Cornwall in the Age of the Industrial Revolution (Liverpool 
University Press, 1953, xii + 368 pp., 20s.) labours under the handicap of 
what the author himself refers to as the gaucherie of his literary style. Moreover, 
it is printed on a species of blotting-paper, and bound in sky-blue cloth with 
iettering that can only be called a disgrace to a university press. But it 
will be a great pity if potential readers allow themselves to be discouraged 
by these features, for the work is in fact a solid and valuable contribution 
to the economic history of England. Dr. Rowe intends to follow it up with 
a second volume treating of Cornish social life and culture during the same 
period; that is, roughly from 1750 to 1850; and if he carries out his plan, 
Cornish history from the fifteenth century onwards will be well covered, Mr. 
Rowe and Miss Coates having already dealt faithfully with the Tudor and 
Stuart periods, The earlier centuries have yet to find their historian; and at 
times, particularly when Dr. Rowe is dealing with Cornish agriculture, the 
lack of medieval groundwork makes itself felt. (On p. 210 Richard, king of 
the Romans, is anachronistically styled duke of Cornwall.) Geographically 
Dr. Rowe extends his range across the Tamar to include the mining region 
of west Devon, This adds to the interest of his story, for the Devon Great 
Consols of Tavistock, while they lasted, were the richest copper mines in the 
world. Mining, technical invention, agriculture, fisheries, and smuggling: 
these are the dominant themes of a work which illuminates for us the history 
of a fascinating county at its most creative epoch. H. P. R. FInBerec 


The Cumberland House Journals and Inland Journals, 1775-82, edited by 
E, E. Rich and A. M. Johnson, First Series, 1775-79, Second Series, 1779-82 
[Publications of the Hudson's Bay Record Society, vols. xiv, xv, London, 
1951-2, xciii + 382 pp., lxiv + 314 pp., subs.] contain the journals kept at 
Cumberland House and Hudson House on the Saskatchewan River during 
the first years of the company’s inland expansion from the Bay. This expansion 
was vital if the Hudson’s Bay Company were to meet the challenge of the 
Pedlars (subsequently organized as the North West Company) whose growing 
network of trading posts, based on river and lake transport to and from Mon- 
treal, was threatening to cut off the bulk of the Bay trade at its source. 
Professor Richard Glover has written a comprehensive and scholarly introduc- 
tion to each volume, supporting his narratives with evidence obtained in 
far-flung researches that include even accounts of the Orkney parishes, prime 
source of the company’s labour force. In dealing with the inland expeditions, 
he applies the craft of the military historian, and examines them as straight 
problems in logistics, analysing the means available for moving men and 
materials. His attempt to relate the fur trade to the background of the War 
ot American Independence is less successful; such elaboration was not necessary 
toexplain the reasons for the company’s failure to compete for manpower with 
the press gangs. On the other hand, his short account of the La Pérouse naval 
expedition (1782), and the destruction of Prince of Wales and York Forts is 
the most authoritative available. Professor Glover has obviously enjoyed his 
task, for he writes with verve and often with distinction; but there are moments 
when the author's proper affection for his subject tends to something very like 
special pleading. He hardly does justice to the vitality and reckless initiative 
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of the North West Company of individualists, and probably underestimates thy 
difficulties and costs of the long haul to Montreal. There is a disposition tp 
make ‘black and white’ comparisons of efficiency, morality and motive, 
The introduction to volume ii contains a judicial essay in defence of H 
Marten (in charge of York Fort from 1775 to 1781) which casts serious douby 
on the reliability of the oft-quoted Edward Umfreville, author of The Presey 
State of Hudson's Bay (London, 1790). A second essay deals with the 
character and value of the Orkneyman as pioneer and fur trader, and a thiri 
discusses the catastrophic Indian smallpox epidemic of 1781-2 which, mon 
than the losses in war, threatened the stability of trade. It is customary to 
congratulate the editors of this great record society on scrupulous editing and 
on the rich format of their finely fashioned volumes. These two books merit 
a repetition of such praise, not unmixed perhaps with envy. Not many editon 
nowadays can enjoy the luxury of resisting ‘the temptation to economig 
space’ by cutting out irrelevant or repetitive paragraphs, and printing ‘ful 
and unexpurgated documents’. A simple line map might have been usefully 
added. G. S. Gramau 


Professor Pieter Geyl’s masterly book on Napoleon as seen by the French 
historians (Napoleon: For and Against, London, 1949) has now been followed 
up by an equally stimulating though more sketchy analysis of Napoleon 
as seen by the Germans—Friedrich Stahlin, Napoleons Glanz und Fall in 
deutschen Urteil: Wandlungen des deutschen Napoleonbildes (Brunswick, 
Westermann, 1952, 147 pp., n.p.), It would seem as though this kind of approach 
might profitably be applied also to England and Russia, and perhaps even 
to Italy and Spain. Is it too fanciful to suggest that someone might on 
day present a concise synopsis of those half-dozen analytical studies? The 
German Napoleonbild, as it emerges from Stahlin’s pages, shows the whok 
range of colours and shades from the darkest black (e.g. Arndt, Stein, Gorres) 
to the most dazzling white (e.g. Johannes von Miiller). Goethe's attitude was 
complex, but he was fascinated by Napoleon’s demoniac attributes. Nietzsche, 
though one of the Corsican’s most ardent admirers, yet saw both sides of his 
personality when he called him ‘a synthesis of Unmensch and Ubermens¢l. 
Leopold von Ranke contrasted the greatness of Napoleon’s mind with the 
smallness of his character; Jacob Burckhardt found him lacking in patience 
but above all in magnanimity. The author’s own conclusion is worth quoting 
‘An adventurer without a fatherland who uses national pathos, a domestic 
policy that is at first largely salutary combined with a foreign policy whichis 
the long run must prove destructive; purest rational expediency combined with 
absurd visions (Phantastik); finally, a system that is fundamentally Roma 
coupled with the struggle against the Roman Church—the mixture of thes 
four antinomies has always tempted people to see but one side, and has thereby 
rendered more difficult a correct interpretation of Napoleon as @ whole’ 
Both Gey] and Stahlin point out various analogies between Napoleon and Hitle, 
but the German no less than the Dutchman emphasizes that the contrast 
outweighs the analogies. He agrees with that other German historian, Ludwig 
Dehio, who in his Gleichgewicht oder Hegemonie (1948) has spoken of Napoleon's 
and Hitler's fundamentally different rank as human beings. Nietzsche, thougt 
in some ways himself responsible for the advent of inhuman Nazism, 
no doubt have diagnosed in Hitler a marked preponderance of the element 
Unmensch over that of Ubermensch whatever the latter term (dangerous # 
it is) may imply. In this context it is well to recall Napoleon’s owa 
‘A man like myself is always either wn dio or un diavolo.’ H. G. Scuune 
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To begin with, there are a number of errors in The Public Career of Sir James 
Graham, by Arvel B. Erickson (Oxford, Blackwell, 1952, vii + 433 pp., 32s.), 
ghich shake one’s confidence because they suggest unfamiliarity with the 
background: ‘the Earl of Arrondale’ (p. 4), ‘Stuart de Rothsay’ (p. 18, n. 22), 
‘Copeley’ (p. 60) for Copley; ‘Welchpool’ (p. 235), ‘Earl Grey’ (p. 273) for 
farl De Grey. Professor Aspinall’s name is deprived of its final ‘I’ on two 
cccasions. In spite of all the interpretations which have been given to the 
word ‘liberal’ Professor Erickson achieves a new one in attaching it to the 
Jamaica Assembly of 1839 (p. 148); and the statement that the Chartists 
‘overpowered the military’ at Newport in the same year (p. 238) is exactly 
thereverse of what happened. Sir James Graham was what is called an ‘eminent 
statesman’ but this book fails to show the reasons for his eminence. Why, to 
take a comparison almost at random, was he more eminent than Adderley, 
another public-spirited landowner? Because of his administrative talents? 
We are told what he did, at the admiralty for instance, but such information 
by itself does not carry us very far: we need to know also the precise problems 
with which he had to deal, the alternatives he had to choose between, his 
rdations with his permanent officials. We need, in fact, something like 
Professor Finer’s book on Chadwick which, by the way, gives far more informa- 
tion about Graham’s attitude to poor-law administration than Professor 
Erickson does. What we are given is a conscientious and continuous narrative 
in which Parker's Life and Letters has been supplemented by the papers at 
Netherby, by the Peel papers and by the admiralty and home office papers 
in the Public Record Office. It is not without its value, but the fact of the 
matter is that the attention given to British nineteenth-century history 
in recent years has carried us beyond this type of biography. We need to 
delve much deeper. Professor Erickson always produces some evidence but 
rarely enough to satisfy. This is so, for example, of his treatment of penology 
and law reform as well as of the Disruption in Scotland, for which he relies 
largely on H. J. Laski’s interesting but incomplete study. On the Peelites, 
where a great deal of work remains to be done and there are few guides, 
Professor Erickson helps us very little. It may seem ungrateful to say so, 
but the study of British nineteenth-century history is at the stage when ‘lives’ 
are much less needed than the detailed study of particular episodes and 
problems. W. L. Burn 


In 1917 appeared the standard single volume biography of Lincoln by Lord 
Charnwood. Although this work is still an excellent introduction to Lincoln 
it antedates all the modern scholarly research on this period. Particularly 
is this the case since 1947 when the Robert Todd Lincoln collection in the 
Library of Congress was opened and soon became the greatest primary source 
of knowledge about Lincoln. In addition, the forthcoming Collected Works of 
Abraham Lincoln, prepared by the Abraham Lincoln Association of Springfield, 
Minois, will supersede the older printed collections. For the Lincoln scholar 
and specialist the work of the late Professor J. G. Randall is, of course, 
imeplaceable, but for the general reader and the student requiring a less detailed 
bat equally first-class picture of the life and importance of Lincoln, Mr. 
Benjamin P. Thomas’s Abraham Lincoln (London, Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
1953, xii + 368 pp., 25s.) is ideal. Mr. Thomas, as the executive secretary of 
the Abraham Lincoln Association for more than twenty years and as an editorial 
tdviser of the new Collected Works, reveals here his intimate understanding 
of the relative values of the mountainous accumulation of material relating 
to Lincoln, and with deft touches brings to life not only Lincoln but all those 
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complex personalities and problems with which he had to grapple. This i 
no sustained, myopic eulogy, however, for the author is equally 

to condemn Lincoln for his faults as to praise him for his virtues, and in the 
process makes of him a fuller and more understandable figure. The work 
completed by an excellent fourteen-page commentary on Lincoln literature 
which should prove of the greatest value to every student of the brash 
frontier politician who under the pressure of great moral and political isgyy 
emerged not only as a statesman and liberal humanitarian but, to many, as 
the greatest of American presidents. A. A. Conway 


It is always refreshing to find American history being written in a 

other than English especially at a time when a drastic re-appraisal of thei 
ance of the industrialisation of the United States is being undertaken, yy. 
Shepard B. Clough’s Histoire économique des Etats-Unis depuis la Guemed 
Sécession (Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1953, viii + 201 PP, 
Frs.800) is abundantly supplied with statistical tables to drive home thé fact 
that the United States is unequalled in the modern world as a productin 
centre, a fact repeated so often that the European reader may become 
envious and slightly weary. One whole chapter on transport and commerce’ 
rendered suspect by a number of unaccountable errors. The Erie Canal wa 
not opened completely to traffic until 1825 (p. 89); some railroad construction 
took place in the U.S.A. before the 1840’s (p. 90); the Underwood tariff wa 
passed in 1913 not in 1916 (p. 103); and finally, legislation against railroad 
discrimination was initiated by Illinois and adopted by Minnesota in 18% 
(not 1871) and the validity of such legislation was upheld in the famow 
‘Granger’ case of Munn (not Mann) v. Illinois in 1876 (p. 76). A useful chapter 
by chapter bibliography is appended which is largely of secondary works but 
which does include a number written in French which might escape the notice 
of the Anglo-American reader. A. A. Conway 


It has been well observed that Lord Acton had a prophetic preoccupation 
with the very questions with which the twentieth century found itself pre- 
occupied. Mr. G. E. Fasnacht’s study, Acton’s Political Philosophy; an Analysis 
(London, Hollis and Carter, 1952, xiv + 265 pp., 21s.) is timely and well 
designed; he has analysed Acton’s contribution to political thought from a wide 
range of scattered sources without doing violence to its complexity and 
sometimes its contradictions. He has not always avoided repetition, and 
his enthusiasm may appear to some uncritical: these are minor aspects ofa 
sound and closely argued book which students of Acton’s political ideas wil 
find indispensable. Acton desired to subordinate power to conscience, ‘the 
secret monitor which is the audible voice of God’. He combined this outlook 
with the liberal belief in progress, and he had a lively sense of the American 
contribution to constitutional government in the development of federal 
institutions. For all his Catholic European background and cosmopolitan 
experience of the great world, Acton shows a singular sympathy toward 
English seventeenth-century radicals, with their influence on New England. 
He appreciated also Harrington’s understanding of the importance of the 
economic side of politics. He early realised the significance of Marx, and eves, 
says Mr. Fasnacht, tried hard to persaude Mr. Gladstone to read Das Kapital, 
whether with success is not evident. With his belief in conscience, and ia 
commonwealth as its political expression,—after Hobbes, he wrote, all liberty 
resided in the restoration of conscience, and, indeed, his outlook is strikingly 
similar in this respect to that of Hobbes's contemporary critics—Acton nevet 
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the nationalism of his time. This unfashionable view, expressed 
ip bis well-known prophecies of the disaster which this cult of national will 
would bring about, is here reinforced by less familiar and equally trenchant 
observations. Liberty can never result from unbridled will; it is the reward of 
elaborate contrivance: there must always be ‘a principle of government capable 
of resisting the popular current’, Acton perceived the increasing tension 
the Western democracies and the ‘tremendous power, supported by 
millions of bayonets, which grew up at Petersburg and which was developed 
by much abler minds, chiefly at Berlin: . . . it is the greatest danger to be encoun- 
tered by the Anglo-Saxon race.’ But he believed that the encroachments of 
ked their remedy through the combination of those threatened 
by it. He held that ‘achieved liberty is the goal of advancing civilization’, 
andhisideas are still salutary against doctrines of moral relativism and political 
irresponsibility. ‘Morality’ he wrote, quoting Sir Thomas Browne ‘is not 
ambulatory.’ Mr. Fasnacht has done good service to scholarship and the 
public by making so thorough and comprehensive an analysis of Acton’s 
political philosophy. J. E. Bowie 


In recent years a number of attempts have been made to express economic 
and social changes in the nineteenth century in precise statistical terms. 
Calculations have been made of foreign trade, industrial output, investment 
aid prices—to mention only a few. The resulting ‘indices’ and graphs 
have a convincing air about them which may deceive the unwary. The 
historian has to apply the same rigorous tests to conclusions presented in 
figures as to conclusions presented in any other way. Students unfamiliar 
with this approach to the elucidation of the facts of economic history may be a 
little surprised to learn of some of the methods employed by the new technique. 
The ‘trend’ in the production of a commodity may be calculated—not upon 
statistics of actual output—but upon sample figures covering only a part of 
the total output, or from figures of the output of the raw material employed 
in the manufacture, or even from statistics of the fluctuations of employment 
in the industry. Professor A. K. Cairncross’s Home and Foreign Investment, 
1870-1913: Studies in Capital Accumulation (London, Cambridge Univ. Press, 
1953, xvi + 251 pp., 30s.) is happily free from many of the criticisms that 
may be made of this technique. The author is careful to explain how he arrives 
at his indices and it is therefore possible to guess at the degree of error in the 
final result. The chapters on home and foreign investment—which give 
more reliable estimates than those of Hobson, Paish and others—and on 
internal migration are of special interest. There is an admirable account of 
the organisation of the British capital market in the nineteenth century. 
Professor Cairncross’s tables illustrating the fluctuations of various types 
of investment will long be used by both economists and historians as the 
most reliable estimates available. W. O. HENDERSON 


This astonishing book, J. Ramsay MacDonald in Thought and Action, 
by Benjamin Sacks (Albuquerque, Univ. of New Mexico Press, 1953, xix + 
SM pp. (frontis.), $8.00) is a study of MacDonald’s views, not of his career; 
it deals exhaustively with his opinions on gambling or the referendum, but 
deliberately omits his theory of socialism. The 1931 crisis appears only in 
the brief and embarrassed pages in which Professor Sacks tries to relate 
what the National prime minister said about tariffs or rearmament to the 
Views of the Labour leader expressed over most of a lifetime. The chapters are 
uranged topically, so that the author can never assess the evolution of Mac- 
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Donald's general outlook, or relate it to his changing career, The style is 
American; on p. 108 we read, ‘Quite self-disciplinary, considering his Prediles. 
tion for unicameralism, must have been MacDonald's frame of mind in } 
the discussions anent a reformed second chamber’, and on p. 124 ‘He wou 
certainly string along with’ certain anti-clerical views. The th 

is also American; Professor Sacks has exhumed all MacDonald's 

and periodical articles, and tried to check all his references (among which, 
curiously enough, the Webbs never appear). The book will be a useful 

for twentieth-century historians, and contains some interesting material 
But the author has aimed at completeness without exercising discrimination 
and, at best, 600 pages on MacDonald, omitting both his career and his soci 

are surely Hamlet without prince, court, or ghost. One is grateful for Professg 
Sacks’ immense labours, but regretful that they were not more usefully 
directed. Vereeniging is misspelt on p. 382. P. M. Witttams 


Among the papers which Lord Noel-Buxton left there was found, his 
biographer tells us, ‘a sad list headed ‘‘my lost causes’ ’. His life was, indesd, 
a paradox. The most selfless of men, he achieved considerable person 
successes: a long parliamentary career, ministerial rank, a peerage. He even 
left his mark on public affairs at home; apart from his numerous unofficial 
activities, his Agricultural Wages Bill was an important piece of legislation, 
But in foreign affairs, in which his real interest lay, every cause which he 
touched proved a lost one. In vain he preached common sense and moderation, 
first to the Turks, then to the Christian peoples of the Balkans; in vain he 
tried to mediate such a settlement in the Balkans as would have brought 
Bulgaria on to the Allied side in the First World War and resolved the differ. 
ences between her and her neighbours on a basis of equity. In vain, during 
the same war, he pleaded for a peace by agreement with Germany. In vais, 
in the ’30s, did he still seek for terms acceptable both to Hitler and to Hitler's 
neighbours. His public advocacy of self-determination for the Sudeten 
Germans, and of other concessions to Hitler’s Germany, brought him obloquy 
as an ‘appeaser’, yet he was a hater of violence and of everything for which 
Nazism stood. This little book (Noel Buxton: A Life, by Mosa Anderson, 
London, Allen & Unwin, 1952, 190 pp., 16s.) is a very timely refutation of 
the view, then and now so sedulously propagated, that sympathy with any 
part of Germany's case was always due to ‘Fascist’ and ‘reactionary’ sym 
pathies. Apart from this, the work is too slight to bring much that is new, 
beyond a few details on the Balkan mission of 1914 and its sequel. Butitis 
pleasantly written and gives an adequate picture of a charming and most 
admirable personality. C, A. MACARTNEY 


The most distinguished in a further collection of Professor Sir Lewis Namier's 
essays, Avenues of History (London, Hamish Hamilton, 1952, vi + 202 pp, 
15s.) is perhaps that on ‘Nationality and Liberty’, originally presented as 
paper to the Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei in Rome in 1948. But the list of 
titles is, as usual, varied, tempting the reader’s curiosity and reminding him 
of the surprising range and authority of Professor Namier’s historical judgment. 
He has not much to add to earlier conclusions about the coming of war in 1939: 
Hitler makes one or two appearances (‘crude and hysterical, full of virulest 
hatreds and envy’, ‘never before had a man so malignant attained such power), 
and Neville Chamberlain is occasionally mentioned, to be described more 
mildly but no more sympathetically than in the past. The essays (in the first 
part of the volume) which bear on continental history deal, indeed, for the 
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most part with broad themes: the functions of history, Toynbee’s survey of 
its course, the 1848 revolution, some Austrian and German developments dur- 
ing the last 150 years; those which follow deal with British history, and the 
yolume seems to be a farewell (temporary it is to be hoped) to recent diplomacy, 
«5 Professor Namier’s interest turns to the History of Parliament and the 
phic studies which are to accompany it. Two points in particular 
may be briefly noted. One is the conciseness of phrase; there is, for example, 
an admirable dismissal of a famous if tedious controversy in one sentence. 
‘The discussion whether history is an art or a science seems futile: it is like 
medical diagnosis; a great deal of previous experience and knowledge, and the 
scientific approach of the trained mind, are required, yet the final conclusions 
(to be re-examined in the light of evidence) are intuitive: an art.’ The other 
ig the sober estimate of the historian’s sphere and function. The great mass 
of the work, even of the masters of the craft, is devoted to studies of a prepara- 
tory character and primarily for the use of the profession. ‘One must plough 
and sow before one can reap; and it is in such studies that the historian 
receives his training and keeps up his efficiency.’ W. N. Mepuicotr 


Campaign histories by army commanders tend to be impersonal—at worst 
mere compilations by staff-officers dignified by the imprimatur. No work 
under the name of De Lattre is likely to fall under this condemnation; but 
though this book, The History of the French First Army [by Marshal de Lattre 
de Tassigny (trans. Malcolm Barnes), London, Allen & Unwin, 1952, 532 pp. 
(illus., maps), 42s.], bears the full mark of his dynamic personality, it remains 
none the less a sober and factual account of a campaign which in this country 
igstill too little known. In August 1944 the French First Army (then called, 
to its chagrin, ‘Army B’) landed in the south of France some 250,000 strong. 
Many of its members had already seen service in Italy with General Juin, and 
recruits from the F.F.I. quickly brought up their strength to well over 400,000. 
It was the exertions of this army, eight months of unremitting struggle against 
a stubborn and skilful enemy, that earned De Lattre his place among the 
victors when the final capitulation was signed at Berlin. This account of the 
campaign will interest all military scientists, not only for the clarity of its 
exposition but for the variety of the operations it describes. Here one can 
study the technique of assault-landing; the technique of siege in the murder- 
ous fighting for Toulon and Marseilles; the technique of pursuit, in the dash 
up the Rhéne and down the Danube (what splendid opportunities were given 
to the great cavalry leader by the Second World War!); and the technique of 
that most typical, necessary, but most easily-forgotten type of campaign, the 
tedious and bloody slogging inch by inch, through the depths of winter and 
against stiff resistance, which forced back the Germans from the crests of the 
Vosges and from the Belfort Gap towards the Rhine. But as with all military 
history, the campaign was only part of the story, and this book is a document 
for the political historian as well. The state policy of which French military 
activity was an expression was directed, not simply to the defeat of Germany, 
butto the re-assertion of France's position as a great power; and this considera- 
tion shaped all the strategic and many of the tactical decisions made by De 
latte. His army had to be foremost in the race up the Rhdne; he had to 
urive first on the Rhine ; he could not sanction for a moment the abandonment 
of Strasbourg; and in the invasion of Germany he refused the réle of flank- 
guard allotted to him: Ulm and Stuttgart had to be captured as the visible 

of a renascent nation. In the military sphere De Lattre caused 
the same complications as did De Gaulle in the civil. One's respect for this 
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very gteat soldier is enhanced by reading his book; but one is left with 
found sympathy for the American commanders under whom he served. 


M. E. Howaay 


Volume iv of the Victoria County History of Sussex [The Rape of Chichen 
edit. L. F. Salzman, London, Oxford Univ. Press (for the Institute of Historical 
Research), 1953, xviii + 239 pp. (illus., maps), 63s.) is devoted to the sixty. 
six parishes contained within the seven hundreds into which the Rape is 
divided. In this volume the dead hand of the original pro-forma by whid 
parish history was to be written still weighs heavily on the contributon 
The lover of rural England will know exactly what to find: the list of old build. 
ings; the manorial descents; the description of the parish church; and th 
history of the advowson. He or she will, of course, find nothing about the lan 
and the men who tilled it, or how they tilled it, or what was the social evolution 
of the village or hamlet communities contained within the parish. Sach; 
history, it could be argued, would be too long. But surely a new list of priorities 
in parish history could be established. The architectural descriptions in th 
present history are too long and detailed. The details of manorial descent 
become ridiculous. What is the significance of these moments in the history 
of the people of Mid Lavant . . . ‘His son William did homage to the King 
for these two virgates in 1320, and died in 1334 holding of the king } of} 
of 2 virgates by rent of 8s. 10d. for #y knight's fee’... ? Could we not know 
instead something about the social structure of the community at various time 
Were they arable farmers, or graziers, fishermen or artisans, or in what 
proportion were such occupations to be found? Among the fifty odd charming 
photographs in this volume (mostly of churches) is a map of Singleton msde 
in 1798. The map shows a village of closes, and of enclosed fields. Now 
enclosure mattered a great deal in village history—a good deal more than th 
assessment to an obsolete system of military service of small free holding, 
But we are not told about the more important event. The same point could k 
made with regard to countless items of village history. All local historiam 
now recognise that architectural history and manorial descents are only 
small part of their subject matter—is it not time that the Victoria Coumy 
History recognised this changing mood? R. H. Hittow 


Mr. Michael Robbins’ Middlesex (London, Collins, 1953, xiii + 456 pp. 
(illus., maps), 42s.] is the first volume in a new series—A New Survey of Englani, 
—to which every student of local history, professional or amateur, must wish 
unqualified success. The book, in conformity with the editorial design, is 
divided into narrative chapters on general subjects and a historical gazetteer— 
an arrangement which involves some overlapping. Mr. Robbins moves a little 
stiffly about the middle ages. Thus he does not quite bring out the importance 
of Ruislip in the economy of Bec and does not recognise that the reason why 
the Middlesex poll tax returns have not been published is that there ae 
none. Through the modern world he swings easily, particularly where he is 
relating the influence of terrain and transport upon urbanization, or surveyitg 
the character and importance of the markets that lay on the western exits 
London. The book says little about the government of Middlesex befor 
the County Councils Act. This is because it deals with the modern administs 
tive county alone; not only is the City of London excluded, but the more histor- 
ically significant parts of Middlesex outside the bars. From many points 
of view this is a misfortune. Middlesex since 1889 is an intractable theme— 
the rump of a medieval county, a section of a modern conurbation. Given 
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thetheme, however, Mr. Robbins has produced a book which will give great 
pasare to every type of reader, containing, as it does, not only a digest of 
the literature but the fruit of much imaginative observation. The 
illustrations are excellent both artistically and as documents. Unfortunately 
thenotes are not deposited at the foot of the pages. R. B. Pucr 


The township of Haslingden in Lancashire was one of a group of manors 
icieformied the medieval honour of Clitheroe. Extensive research carried 
catwhes copyhold tenure was abolished by the acts of 1922 and 1926 suggested 
that the peculiar tenurial conditions in the honour of Clitheroe in general 
gd Haslingden in particular constituted ‘a survival of... a pre-Conquest 
ture whieh is not met with elsewhere.’ This discovery led Mr. Thomas 
Woodcock, a local solicitor, to compile Haslingden: a topographical history 
(Chetham Soc. Publications, Third Sevies, vol. iv, Manchester Univ. Press (for 
theSociety), 1953, xiii + 181 pp. (maps), 35s.) ‘the fruits of actual practice 
of the law in the town of his birth for half a century’, much of it based on 
‘aiginal documents now scattered and, probably, in many cases destroyed.’ 
Mie Woodcock records not only the histories of the township and its various 
etates, so far as they are known, from the thirteenth to the nineteenth 
enturies, but also deals with the church, charities, markets and fairs. His 
hook will be of the greatest value not only to students of the hard facts of 
jal history, but also to those interested in the complexities of medieval 
jand tenure and manorial organisation. W. H. CHALONER 


Stratford-upon-Avon makes its first appearance in historical record at the 
dowofthe seventh century as the seat of an Anglo-Saxon monastic estate. This, 
the‘old tun’—which is still commemorated in the name of the street connecting 
theborough with its parish church—passed some time before the Norman Con- 

into the hands of the bishop of Worcester. A market was set up in 1196, 
and the first of three fairs in 1214, by which time the bishop had introduced 
burgage tenure and laid out burgage plots of uniform size on a site between the 
bridgeand the ‘Old Town’, a site which, by the way, did not include the parish 
church. Henceforth Stratford flourished as a market centre and a seignorial 
borough of the familiar type. In 1549 the bishop of Worcester parted with 
the lordship, and four years later Edward VI gave the place a charter of 
incorporation. To commemorate the four-hundredth anniversary of that event 
the mayor and corporation have published a well printed and excellently 
illustrated history of the borough, L. Fox, The Borough Town of Stratford- 
«Avow [Stratford-upon-Avon, the Corporation, 1953, 168 pp. (illus.), 
10s.6¢.}. Mr. Fox does justice to every aspect of Stratford’s history, political, 
economic, and topographical; and while not neglecting Shakespeare, he does 
ntallow him to ‘steal the show’. The book, which errs, if at all, only on the 
sdeofbrevity, might well be taken as a model by anyone who undertakes to 
witea concise history of an English market town. H. P. R. Frveere 


Thereis'a good deal of patiently gathered fact, relating to the abbey from 
itsfoundation down to 1952, together with a useful collection of documents 
inluding Welsh medieval poems in translation, in Mr. Vernon Price’s well- 
ilustrated Valle Crucis Abbey (Liverpool, Hugh Evans & Sons, 1952, xi +293 
Pe (illus:), 30s.). The author, who gives a careful and detailed description of 

and monastic buildings, has evidently a loving interest in the ruins 
atGlym'yGroes. His work is, however, in parts rather too detailed for the 
(merabreader; without being satisfactory to scholars. His handling of Welsh 
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names, for instance, is inexpert; his Latin is frequently bungled; his punetns 
tion and abuse of capital letters are infuriating and the proof-reading has bee 
careless. The book is written in a spirit rather romantic, and sometimes ony 
naive, than historically critical. G. P. Jonas 


Edmund Hyde Hall, whose Description of Caernarvonshire (1809-1811) 
capably edited by Mr. Emyr Gwynne Jones, is the second volume in the 
Caernarvonshive Historical Society's Record Series (Caernarvon, the 
1952, xvi+383 pp. (maps), 20s. (to members, 15s.)] belonged to a Jartaitas 
family, settled in Bangor, had Irish connexions and died in Dublin in {gu 
Since he knew no Welsh, though he had good sources of information on 
matters, he may be thought ill-qualified for his task; but he spent much tim 
and energy in seeing things for himself, traversing ‘exclusive of journeys along 
the public roads, above three thousand miles on foot, amidst bogs and pred 
pices’. His interests were by no means narrow, for he was something of a 
antiquary, an observer of popular customs and amusements, had an eye for 
agricultural conditions and noted developments in transport and communi- 
cation, quarrying and shipping. He was moreover temperamentally reasonabk 
and tolerant. There were indeed some aspects of Welsh life which he did not 
fully understand; but his endeavours resulted in a collection of informatin 
and observations of considerable interest and importance to students 
Caernarvonshire history in an age when the county’s ancient ways were being 
changed by influences from within and without. G. P. Jonns 


SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS 


Freedom and Compulsion: A Survey of European History between 1789 and 1939. 
By M. C. Morcan. London: Arnold. 1954. 344 pp. (maps). 15s. 

Europe since Waterloo. By Rospert Ercanc. Boston, Mass.: D. C. Heath 
& Co. (London; Harrap). 1954 (1955). xx + 836 pp. (illus., maps). 40s. 


There appears to be a difference of opinion between Mr. Morgan and his 
publisher concerning the scope and purpose of Freedom and Compulsion. 
Mr. Morgan states that it ‘sets out the main changes brought about by the 
Revolution and Napoleon in France and in Europe and then surveys the con 
sequences until 1939’; Messrs. Arnold claim, on the other hand, that its 
uniform with Mr. V. H. H. Green’s well-known text-book, Renaissance al 
Reformation. Mr. Morgan’s book is, in fact, wider in scope than his words 
would suggest, but it is considerably briefer and less comprehensive than th 
volume by Mr. Green. Freedom and Compulsion should not, indeed, be ® 
garded as a student's vade mecum. It is altogether too eclectic to serve suchs 
purpose. It can best be described as a collection of studies of those aspects 
the period 1789-1939 in which the author is himself interested, together with 
short accounts of those subjects which appeal to him less, but which, he teak 
izes, he cannot very well omit. The chapters in the first category are lucid, 
accurate and readable; those in the second category are so superficial as tobe 
almost worthless. Mr. Morgan writes well on ‘The National State and Relig 
ion’, ‘The National State and Socialism’, ‘The Habsburg Empire’, ‘The Russias 
Revolution’ and ‘The Absolute State’. He is at his worst in the chapter 
‘The Coming of the First World War’, in which he attempts to cover the 
ternational history of the period 1878-1914 in six and a half pages, in the count 
of which he makes no reference to the Balkan Warsof 1912-13. Nevertheless, whe 
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dealing with a topic that interests him Mr. Morgan displays learning and 


Vivacity is not, however, a term that anyone is likely to apply to Dr. 
's Europe since Waterloo, the style of which suggests that English is 
not the author’s mother-tongue. Dr. Ergang’s prose calls for much persever- 
ance on the part of the reader. Moreover, too many of his pages—particularly 
in the opening chapters—are cumbered with clichés and stale generalizations 
that leave the impression that he has drawn too freely on existing and often 
obaolete text-books. So far as the period 1815-1914 is concerned, Dr. Ergang 
says little that cannot be found in more readable and, incidentally, less ex- 
ive works, and a good deal that is tendentious. His account of the out- 
break of the 1914 war (pp. 364-8), for example, is altogether too favourable to 
the Central Powers. ‘Several members of the Serbian cabinet, including the 
minister, were aware of the plot’ writes Dr. Ergang, a propos of the 
assassination at Sarajevo ‘and had they wished to do so they could easily have 
prevented the crime.’ He gives no evidence in support of this statement, which 
ig at least open to question, nor does he mention the warning given to Bilinski 
by the Serbian representative in Vienna. He attributes the Russian mobiliz- 
ation order of 29 July to the desire to acquire Constantinople—a curious piece 
of logioand describes it as ‘equivalent to a declaration of war’. Such arguments 
ate reminiscent of the Kriegsschuldfrage polemics of the ‘twenties and ‘thirties 
and should not have found their way into what is intended to be a student’s 
text-book. 

On the other hand, Dr. Ergang’s account of events since 1914, which con- 
stitutes the second half of his book (nearly 400 pages), is much more useful. 
In particular, his chapters on Germany between the collapse of 1918 and 
Hitler's accession to power are notable for a freshness and discernment which 
suggest that they are the fruit of personal experience. Moreover, Dr. Ergang 
catties his survey down to the Foreign Ministers’ Conference of January 
1954. These closing chapters form a welcome, although of course very pro- 
visional, introduction to recent history. It should be added that the illustra- 
tions to Ewrope since Waterloo are copious, well chosen and well reproduced. 


C. H. D. Howarp 


The writers of history books are constantly faced with two problems, 
the need to find a new method of presentation or the search for topics which 
have not already been written about. Mr, F. C. Avis has found the answer to 
the second of these problems in his book Historical Bodyguards (Kenyon Press, 
Slough, 1954, 112 pp., 9s.) The book opens with a short simple essay on polit- 
ical philosophy. Democracy is contrasted with dictatorship, the need for 
bodyguards in dictatorships is explained and the danger of such bodies of armed 
men seizing political power is illustrated by mentioning the power of the 
Mamelukes. The remainder of the book consists of twelve chapters, each 
dealing with a different bodyguard, ranging from Xerxes’ Immortals to Hitler's 
S$. The contents of the chapters vary considerably. Those on Xerxes’ 
Immortals and the Varangian Guard give interesting information about life 
mancient Persia and in the Eastern Empire. The sections on the Mamelukes 
and. the Nazi S.S. include an outline of the history of Egypt and Hitler's 
Germany, while the essays about the Praetorian cohorts and the English 

are purely descriptive. It is a pleasantly written book, interesting 
for children aged 13-15 years; a copy could be placed in libraries for the use of 
readers of this age. 
I, J. SANDERS 
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The new series called History Bookshelves (edit. Catherine B. Firth 

Ginn) has been produced to provide children of primary-school age with lit 
reference-books to supplement their class text-books or encourage i 

reading and investigation. The broad field covered by History Bookshelf |: 
Before the Norman Conquest, by A. F. Titterton [ 1955, 6 vols., each 32 
(illus.), 4s.6d. the set] is the pre-Conquest period, and within it six odjatin 
dealt with in separate booklets designed for children of eight. They are accm. 
panied by a Teachers’ Booklet (6d.) containing a preface, author's notes ayj 
suggestions for further reading, with a list of sources for the illustrations 
employed. One of the booklets deals with the pre-Roman period (Brijais 
before the Romans), two with the Roman occupation (Roman Towns oy 
Country Houses and Roman Soldiers), one with the Anglo-Saxon period 
(Homes of the Angles and Saxons), and two with subjects covering the whok 
or most of the period (Ships and Sailing and Books and Writing). it 
would be presumptuous, as it would be impracticable, for your reviews 
to criticize the teaching method employed. The approach, however, 
seems to him thoroughly sensible and one which should appeal to 
children without misleading or confusing them. As far as he can 
there are no major, and few minor, inaccuracies—nothing which couk 
not be modified or amplified by reference to the bibliography. A few pointy 
which might have been improved upon are mentioned. Glastonbury war 
does not get more than an indirect reference; on the other hand, the paragraph 
on Samian ware could be misleading; the account of Verulamium is a littk 
confused—four gates are spoken of, but only three appear on the plan, a 
plan into which one would be hard put to it to fit Watling St.; in the same 
account the term ‘chorus’ is used where surely ‘orchestra’ is intended, and to 
describe the chorus as ‘helping to make the play more cheerful or moresai’ 
is unworthy of the editor. In dealing with the Romans it would not dovany 
harm to a conceited generation to lay even greater emphasis on the Romans 
ingenuity and thoroughness in such tasks as the making of roads and building 
of houses and bridges. But the comparison of the Roman legion with th 
British infantry regiment is a mistake: the two are quite different in six, 
organisation, and function. It is often more salutary and _ illuminating t 
consider not so much the respects in which we resemble the ancients as thos 
in which we differ from them. B. R. Regs 


The Crusades, by R. R. Seliman, [Methuen’s Outlines, (edit. S. E. Ellacott), 
London, Methuen, 1955, iv +73 pp. (illus., maps), 8s.6d.] is a good little book 
for use in schools. An accurate and well-balanced account is given of the whole 
movement, starting with the rise of Mahomet, and ending with the fall o 
Granada. The theme is the crusade against Islam, in Syria, Egypt and Spain— 
only passing reference is made to the wars of the Teutonic Knights, and the 
internal crusades within Christendom. The treatment includes not only aa 
account of the main events, but indicates the place of the crusades in our 
civilisation, by brief excursions into the development of the art of war, the 
growth of commercial intercourse, and the advancement of learning, associated 
with them. The book is therefore at once a good summary of a complex deve 
lopment, and is susceptible of elaboration in various interesting ways by the 
skilful teacher. The text is illustrated by a number of maps and plans which 
express it graphically, and there are careful topographical sketches of famous 
fortifications and notable buildings. More fanciful are the reconstructed battle 
scenes and imaginary portraits of great men. They no doubt stimulate the imag 
ination, and care has been taken to get the details right. Martian J. TOOLEY 
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the colour and romance of badges, flags and coats of arms lies the 
complicated science of heraldry, which demands from the heralds a 
most detailed and expert knowledge. The general reader wishing to learn the 
dements of this subject has until now been faced with the task of master- 
ing the overwhelming mass of detailed information which is contained in 
handbooks on heraldry. This difficulty has been removed by Iain Moncreiffe 
sd Dom Pottinger, the authors of Simple Heraldry Cheerfully Illustrated 
[Edinborgh, Nelson, 1953, 63 pp. (illus.), 10s.6d.] Although it is said in the 
introduction that the book is not an exhaustive study, the volume does contain 
amazing amount of information presented in a clear and most attractive 
way. All the heraldic subjects discussed are illustrated by coloured drawings, 
and amusing cartoons lighten the burden of knowledge which is presented to 
the reader. The book opens with a description of a full heraldic achievement, 
after which there are two main sections. The first is descriptive and deals 
withpersonal arms, the arms used by officiais, towns and nations, while the 
royal arms and those of Her Majesty’s servants, household and forces are 
considered. The second section lists and illustrates heraldic terminology. 
The tinctures, metals and furs which colour the shield are described, ordinaries 
weexplained and the method of partitioning shields and the flora and fauna of 
heraldry are considered. There is a simple account of the science of blazon- 
ingacoat of arms. This book is of the greatest value for anyone who wishes to 
begin @ study of heraldry and should be available in every school library. 


I. J. SANDERS 


FILMSTRIPS 


The Hunters of the Stone Age (30 frames); The Farmers of the New Stone 
Age (24 frames); The Bronze Age (28 frames); The Iron Age (26 frames). 
London; Unicorn Head Visual Aids, Ltd. 1954. Monochrome. 12s. 6d. each 
strip. 


These four monochrome filmstrips, intended for the 9-15 age group, are 
planned to give a general impression of changing physical, economic and 
technological conditions through the main cultural divisions of prehistory. 
Bach strip is, however, self-contained and could therefore be used for an indi- 
vidual lesson. The treatment of the archaeological material is attractive, and 
generally suitable to the age group for which the filmstrips are planned. It 
is possibly a little unfortunate, however, that the title of the first filmstrip 
refers to the culture period as the ‘Stone Age’ and not as the ‘Old Stone Age’, 
particularly as the word ‘New’ is used in the title of the filmstrip which deals 
with the succeeding food-producing cultures. The great weakness of these 
four filmstrips, however, lies not in the treatment, but rather in the material 
itself which has been selected for illustration. The weakness, from the stand- 
point of the teacher in Britain, derives from the fact that these filmstrips 
have been compiled and produced in Sweden, so that they naturally draw on 
Scandinavian archaeology for their evidence and examples. While this is 
tacelient for comparative purposes, it does mean that these filmstrips, if 
wedas an introduction to British prehistory, could be completely misleading, 
«d-would at all times have severe limitations. 

Iw The Hunters of the Stone Age for example, vegetation maps are given, 
but these cover the Scandinavian region alone, so that nothing can be seen 
of the vital question of Britain's physical relationship to the continental 
mainland. Climatic successions are quoted in the accompanying script, and 
itiv‘of course extremely dangerous to transfer these to Britain even though 
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they are perfectly accurate for Scandinavia. In the same category of criticism, 
it would create a false impression in the minds of children if they were to assum 
that the Mesolithic in Britain was as fully developed a culture as that whic, 
existed in Scandinavia, and which is here portrayed. This criticism is ley 
applicable to the filmstrip entitled The Farmers of the New Stone Age, bor 
many frames are here devoted to illustrations of the technique of work 
with flint, and as such have a universal relevance. In addition the thieq 
so frames which illustrate megaliths are sufficiently general to apply to Britais 
Unfortunately, however, the frame on settlement in this period is one of, 
Scandinavian marsh settlement, and has little in common with the 

camps which are so characteristic of the Neolithic in Britain. Of the ty 
filmstrips devoted to the Age of Metal, that of the Iron Age is, for reagoy 
outlined above, quite unsuitable for introductory work in Britain, for th 
typology of the articles is purely Scandinavian, and the settlement-patten 
has little in common with that which then existed over the major part 9 
Britain. The filmstrip on the Bronze Age however has universally relevant 
illustrations both of the techniques of bronze smelting and casting, and of ty 
customs of burial under tumuli. 

The above criticisms should not detract from the value of these filmstrip 
either as examples of their craft or for use in any comparative studies, Link 
and parallels obviously exist between Scandinavian and British prehistory, 
and in detail these are illustrated by these filmstrips, though only incidental) 
and never deliberately. It is extremely dubious therefore whether they an 
of any real value as aids to introducing prehistory to the 9-15 age grou. 
Were the words ‘in Scandinavia’ to be added to the title of each filmstri 
there would be little ground for criticism. GarRETH THOMAS 


Life in Roman Britain. By M. Marries (Background to the Classics Series), 
London: Common Ground (1951) Ltd. 1954. 34 frames in black and white; 
36 pp. notes. 16s. 6d. 

Mr. Marples has provided an excellent summary illustration of civilian lit 
in Roman Britain (the conquest and defence of the province being covered ins 
companion strip). Nine frames illustrate the towns, with plans of Londinium, 
Silchester and Caister-next-Norwich, restorations of Silchester, Londiniu 
and the gates of Verulamium, photographs of the walls at Colchester, th 
gateway at Lincoln, the great swimming-pool at Bath, and the theatred 
Verulamium, though there is nothing to show specifically what a forumora 
basilica looked like. Chedworth provides four frames illustrating the vila 
supplemented by a photograph of excavations at Lullingstone and anotherd 
a well-known reconstruction of an early British farm (actually pre-Romaa) # 
Little Woodbury. Ten well-chosen frames illustrate pottery (Samian, Ne 
Forest and Castor ware), glass, silver table-ware and utensils from the Milder 
hall Treasure, costume, jewellery, lamps and coins, and two frames are devoted 
to mining. The last four frames cover religion—Celtic and Roman gods, Math. 
raism and Christianity. Rather surprisingly, no photograph of a Roman road 
is included in the strip. The three map-frames showing the roads of Roma 
Britain, the distribution of villas, and the location of mining areas, aretlt 
only unsatisfactory parts of the strip, the maps being quite 
distorted by being drawn in perspective like relief blocks viewed from th 
south. Mr, Marples is to be specially commended for relying on photographs 
of actual objects wherever possible, and for using only well-au 
archaeological models for the few reconstructions which he employs. Hs 
copious notes, firmly based on Collingwood and other standard authorite 
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we not merely an ample and judicious commentary on the frames: they 
amount to a summary description of Romano-British civilian life in all of its 
portrayable aspects. He is careful to note the limitations of his material, and 
teachers will find they can depend on these frames and notes for 

all they require to make the subject live for their classes 
R. F. TREHARNE 


The Vikings (Europa Filmstrips). London; Unicorn Head Visual Aids, Ltd., 
1954, 32 frames, in black and white; 3 pp. notes. 12s. 6d. 

Thisfilmstrip, originally produced in Stockholm for Swedish schools, can be 
usd effectively in this country only if the teacher already knows a great deal 
about Viking archaeology and civilization. Although the extremely laconic 
notes, badly mimeographed on flimsy and inconvenient foolscap sheets, give 
identifications of the objects shown in the frames, they will be of little help to 
any teacher who is not well grounded in this field. The notes could, in fact, 
mislead anyone who is not aware that the lovely Oseberg ship was not (as the 
notes suggest) designed for long-distance voyages, but was rather a ceremonial 
state yacht: or that the well-known eleventh-century runes carved on the 
Piraeus lion now at the Arsenal, Venice, are a relic of Swedish soldiers serving 
in the Emperor’s Varangian Guard, and not of ‘one of the Vikings’ long ex- 
peditions to the East’. If a new, far more detailed and more explanatory 
st of notes, designed for teachers in British schools, were provided, in a more 
durable form, the strip could be of use, for it includes twelve good frames 
illustrating the skill of Viking craftsmen in metal-working, ship-building, 
catving in wood and on stone, and other frames demonstrating the range and 
variety of Viking trade with both the East and the West. Burial grounds of 
diferent periods, famous memorial stones, and fortifications also are illustrated 
and there are five careful modern reconstructions showing Viking ships putting 
to. sea for long voyages. The choice of material is, however disappointingly 
haphazard and scrappy, leaving several important matters inadequately 
covered, or even untouched—+e.g., the settlements in Iceland, Greenland and 
the British Isles. It seems probable that a more representative set of frames 
could be chosen from the illustrations in standard books easily available in this 
country. R. F. TREHARNE 


English Costume. By James Laver. Pt.i, 1200-1714; pt.ii, 1714-1901. 
London: Common Ground (1951) Ltd. 1954. Each part, 30 frames in black 
and white; 25pp. notes. 16s. 6d. each part. 

These two authoritative filmstrips are accompanied by full and useful 
teaching notes which include introductory remarks on the types of illustration 
wsed-and on the general history of costume in England as well as clear des- 
criptions of the frames. There is also a list of books for further reading. An 
interesting feature of the first strip is the use of photographs of rubbings of 
Monumental brasses. These give an excellent impression of costume and have 
thesecondary value of arousing the curiosity of children who have not met a 
brass rubbing, or perhaps even a brass, before. For the nineteenth century con- 

use is made of fashion plates. These of course are excellent as illus- 
tations of costume and the word ‘fashion’ will assure them of the enthusiastic 
attention of girls; of the reaction of classes of boys the reviewer is not qualified 
judge. Portraits, caricatures and pictures of social life are used for the seven- 
‘nth and eighteenth centuries. These are all helpful illustrations although 
some the detail is less clear than in the brass rubbings and the fashion 
plates. The only criticism of the strips that one would wish to make is that 
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the first of them covers too long a period. There are eleven frames only for the 
period 1200-1500 and nineteen for the period 1500-1714. Perhaps this is 
unavoidable but one would think that some drawings of details and parts of 
costumes might have been included. Evia Watusy 


Queen Elizabeth I. By C. A. Burtanp, 33 frames; 33 pp. notes; Olig 
Cromwell. By D. J. Davigs. 35 frames. 29 pp. notes (Lives of Great Rulm 
Series; in black and white). London: Common Ground (1951) Ltd. 1%) 
16s. 6d. each strip. 

These two examples of historical filmstrips are both highly to be recomitig. 
ded. The compiler of each has faced a tremendous problem of 
with considerable success. With a few legitimate exceptions (for example, th 
map of Elizabethan voyages), all the illustrations chosen are from conte 
porary or near-contemporary sources, and the immediacy of their impacti 
therefore great. Mr. Burland has covered the early life and the reign 
Elizabeth I in 33 frames. He has contrived to illustrate not only the mije 
political events but also the social life of the Elizabethan court, while th 
pomp and mystique of its formal occasions are well brought out by then 
production of the painting attributed to Gheeraerts of the queen on progres 
The flowering of the English literary tradition is exemplified by a contempony 
drawing and a modern reconstruction of an Elizabethan theatre. The mm 
difficult problem of pictorial expression of the more abstract political a 
religious events of the reign is solved by such devices as the inclusion of pap 
of the Prayer Book of 1559, and of the title-page of the Martin Marpril 
Tracts. If anything of great importance has been omitted, it is perhaps 
contemporary print of parliament in session, particularly regrettable as th 
introduction to the accompanying notes rightly emphasises the importanted 
the legislative activity of the reign. Mr. Davies too has not neglected 
bring out aspects of the less serious activities of the Stuart gentry, for exampk 
the engraving of a stag-hunt from a work entitled The Gentleman's Recrealia, 
while Speed’s map of Huntingdon and Loggan’s print of Sidney Suma 
College bring home vividly the setting of Cromwell's earlier years. It ispe 
haps an overemphasis of the importance of the battle of Naseby to dewh 
3 frames to it out of 35, and the value of the title-pages of pamphlets 
bringing out the significance of such things as Ship Money is limited, but ther 
are good cartoons of Laud and of Puritans worshipping. 

The written notes are in each case accurate, sober and intelligent. Theya 
in simple language (the life of Elizabeth more than that of Cromwell) baté 
not shirk an attempt to explain fundamental issues. Mr. Davies in particila 
has handled the complexities of seventeenth-century politics with great ai 
Both strips are therefore suitable for use at several levels, and an experienced 
teacher will be able to extract a huge amount of material for detail 
comment. The lists of books for further reading should satisfy both teaches 
and senior pupils. J. N. Bau 


TRANSLATIONS, REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS 


Huco Hassincur's Geographische Grundlagen der Geschichte (Freiburg 
Breisgau, Herder, 1953, xii+392 pp. (maps), DM 18.80 sown, 22 bound) ist 
second and revised edition of a well-known German work, first published 
1931 a8 @ geographical introduction to the series Geschichte firender Vile. 
To fulfil this purpose, Professor Hassinger, after opening with a substastid 
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yction on general considerations of historical geography, turns to a brief 
of the basic geographical factors in Europe, Asia and Africa in turn, 
snd then to a concise summary of the conditions in which the earliest civili- 
utioas developed in Egypt, Mesopotamia, Asia Minor, Arabia, India and the 
fur Bast. The geographical background of the early Mediterranean civili- 
uations from Palestine and Syria to Spain is next briefly sketched, after which 
ome short surveys of the geographical factors affecting the rise of the Euro- 
pean nation-states and the spread of Western civilization over the New World 
wd Australasia. A concluding chapter outlines briefly the geographical 
isfigences upon the political and economic development of the great empires 
from ic times to the present day. The scale of the work necessitates 
etteme condensation, and the treatment of familiar countries and regions is 
very sender and the material elementary, though on less familiar areas most 
rades may find new points made. One great merit of the book is that its 
wutok is not deterministic: geography is represented simply as offering 
and imposing limitations upon the free development of human 

utivity and culture. There is a substantial bibliography. 


in die alte Geschichte, by HERMANN Benctson (Munich, C. H. 
Pack’'sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1953, viii + 197 pp., DM 11.0) is the second 
jevied) edition of a most useful introduction to the study of ancient history, 
witten for university and other advanced students. It consists of a series 
of trief explanatory essays, each furnished with useful short reading-lists, 
oi thegeographical and chronological scope of ancient history, the development 
of meearch since the Renaissance, the bearing on ancient history of the pre- 
nquisite studies of chronology, geography and anthropology and of the aux- 
iliarysciencesand technical branches, and a long section on the source-materials, 
uderstood in the widest sense. A brief but useful account of the relevant 
and aids to study, and a substantial classified select bibliography 
drawing on the literature of the principal European languages, complete the 
handbook: Though designed for German use, it would, if translated, prove 
of great use to British students. 


Early Christian, Byzantine and Romanesque Architecture, by Ceci STEWART 
(London, Longmans, 1954, xiv-+288 pp. (illus., plans, maps), 30s.) is vol. ii of 
the new five-volume edition of a well-established manual, the late F. M. 
Sumson’s History of Architectural Development, originally published in three 
Volumes (1905-11). Mr Stewart, while retaining the method and technique 
which characterized the original work, has entirely revised and largely re- 
Wittesthe text to accommodate the important results of the last 30 years’ 
Workin these fields, adding new chapters made possible by the enlarged scale 
this edition. The text is explicit and concise (though in the first section 
moretechnical terms need explanation), the plans simple and clear, and the 
photographs are well chosen and perfectly reproduced. The three periods 
covered by this volume together form a natural unity, and the book should 
fove'a most serviceable manual for students of architectural history and a 
weft teference-book for the historian’s private library. 


The Western Fathers, translated and edited by F. R. Hoare [‘The Makers of 
Chnstndom’ Series (general editor CuristopuzR Dawson), London, Sheed 
wd Ward, 1954, xxxii-+ 320 pp., 18s.] includes the ‘Life of St. Martin of Tours’ 

Severus, with three letters and two dialogues on St. Martin by 
thetameaathor, Paulinus the Deacon's ‘Life of St. Ambrose’, the ‘Life of St 
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Augustine’ (of Hippo) by St. Possidius of Calama, the ‘Discourse on the Lip 
of St. Honoratus’ by St. Hilary of Arles, and the ‘Life of St. Germanny 
Constantius of Lyons. The translations are skilfully rendered in good moden 
English, free alike from archaisms and colloquialisms, and the editor supplies 
adequate annotation for persons, places, customs and beliefs mentioned in ty 
texts, together with a brief but illuminating introduction on church organiza. 
tion, pre-Benedictine monachism, and the cult of the saints in this early period, 
These early ‘Lives’ yield exasperatingly little firm ‘historical’ fact, but they 
leave a vivid impression of the overheated atmosphere of the early church, 
with its fierce intolerance and rigid orthodoxies, its unseemly personal rivaltie 
and squabbles, its crude superstitions and its thirst for miracles. Yet, through 
all this unappetising stridency, the greatness and the heroic quality of thes 
early leaders of the church shine forth somehow, misty but undeniable, 


The Ecclesiastical History of the English Nation, by Brpz, is now reissued in 
the new and larger format of Everyman's Library (no. 479, London, Dent, 
1954, xxiii + 382 pp., 6s.). The text, which includes his ‘Life and Mirada 
of St. Cuthbert’ and his ‘Lives of the Abbots of Wearmouth and Jarrow, 
remains John Stevenson’s translation (1890) as revised and annotated by 
L. C. Jane (1903): Professor David Knowles writes a short introductio 
on Bede's place in the preservation and development of classical and Christian 
learning in the Dark Ages. 


The OrpNaNcE SuRvEY Map of Monastic Britain; North Sheet (edited by 
R. Nevit_e Hapcock and D. E. Easson), South Sheet (edited by R. Nevau 
Hapcock) (Chessington, O.S. Office, 1954, 1955, scale 1:625,000, 18 pp., 26pp. 
text and index, 9s. each) is the second edition of a map first published in 199 
(reviewed by Professor M. Deanesly in History, xxxviii, 256-7) and incorporate 
much new detail gathered by the editors or communicated by other historias 
and antiquarians since the first edition appeared. Each sheet, in addition b 
having its own separate introduction, is now separately indexed, and th 
representation has been both clarified and simplified by the introduction d 
red symbols (instead of black only) to show the smaller houses and for sever 
other purposes. 


The Structure of Spanish History, by AMERICO Castro [Princeton Univ. Pres 
(London, Cumberlege), 1954, xiv-+689 pp. (illus.), $9.00 (72s.)] is a substar 
tially revised and enlarged translation by E. L. Kine of an important wor 
first published in Brazil in 1948, Espatia en su historia. After two cloudy 
introductory chapters setting out the purpose and scope of the book, the 
author characterizes the various periods of Spanish history from the Visigothic 
age onwards, seeking to discover the essentially Spanish qualities in the history 
of the Spanish people. He draws heavily on the literary sources down tothe 
‘Golden Age’, emphasizing particularly the nature and importance of the Amb 
and the Jewish elements. There is much fascinating discussion of an ext® 
ordinary medley of topics, and readers with some knowledge of Spanish history 
will find stimulation and enlightenment, as well as opinions to question, is 
this highly personal interpretation of Spanish history. 


Examples of English Handwriting, 1150-1150, edited by H1pa E. P. Gaia 
(Essex Record Office Publications No. 21, Chelmsford, Essex Education Ctee., 
1954, viii+33 pp. (28 plates), 10s. paper covers, 12s. 6d. cloth] consists of 
‘Examples from Essex Parish Records’ (part i—a reprint of More Examples 
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English Handwriting, first published in 1950) and ‘Examples from Other Essex 
Archives’ [part ii, replacing Some Examples of English Handwriting (1949) by 
anew and improved selection of full-sized transcripts chosen from a wide range 
of local records dated from c. 1152 to 1638]. After the brief introduction 
contributed by Dr R. W. Hunt (on the scripts) and Mr N. R. Ker (on the 
abbreviations), each opening shows a photographic reproduction of a docu- 
ment (or of part of a document) faced by a page of translation, with brief 
notes and comments. It provides a limited but useful collection of examples 
covering some six centuries and might profitably be used as an inexpensive 
practical textbook for teaching palaeography to students wishing to study at 
first hand the sources and techniques required for writing local history. 


The Open Fields, by C. S. and C. S. Orw1n (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1954, 
riv+-190 pp. (illus., map), 30s.) is the second edition, revised and abridged, of 
a work first published in 1938 (reviewed by Mr. C. Johnson in History, xxiii, 
360-61), which speedily became both a classic and a centre of vigorous contro- 
versy. Dr. and Mrs. Orwin have now omitted, for reasons of economy, the 
details of the descent of the manor and the sub-manor of Laxton, the tran- 
script of the Laxton Terrier of 1635, and other non-essential local material. 
They have incorporated new material on the extent of the open fields in 
England and Wales, and on the vexed question of the divisions between ‘strips’ 
in the open fields, strengthening their case for rejecting the view that the 
‘strips’ were divided by baulks of unploughed turf. Revisions on points of detail 
occur also in other parts of the book, which, in its new form, will prove much 
easier for non-specialist readers to digest. 


Essays in Economic History, edited for the Economic History Society by 
Professor E. M. Carus-Witson (London, Arnold, 1954, viii+438 pp., 45s.) 
reprints 19 articles from the Economic History Review and 3 from Economic 
History, originally published between 1926 and 1946, and not subsequently 
incorporated in any later publication. The articles are selected for their proved 
usefulness to students, and are reprinted with little correction, though each 
author was invited to add, if he so wished, a brief postscript calling attention to 
any points on which later research might have modified or strengthened his 
views. Five of the articles deal with medieval topics, eight with the sixteenth, 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and nine with the period since 1800: 
while fifteen deal with specifically English (or British) topics, the rest relate 
to France, Spain, Holland and the British Empire, and some to general trends 
in economic history. The articles chosen have become essential reading for 
their several topics, and while the two periodicals from which they are re- 
printed are neither rare nor inaccessible, it is helpful to students and teachers 


tohave so much of the cream of recent work in economic history skimmed off 
into one dish. 


In Medieval Merchant Venturers: Collected Studies (London, Methuen, 
1954, xxxii+314 pp. (maps, tables), 30s.), Professor E. M. Carus-WILson 
seven articles which she had previously published on various important 
aspects of the English cloth industry and export trade, and one on the Gascon 
wine-trade with England, during the later middle ages. Although these studies, 
printed in Power and Postan, English Trade in the Fifteenth Century, 

in the Economic History Review and in the Bulletin of the Institute of Historical 
) can hardly be counted difficult of access, there was a good case for 

them into one volume, since the articles on the cloth industry and 
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export trade, despite their author’s warning that they are only ‘an interim 
report on work that is still in progress’, amount virtually to a 
account of the development of the English woollen industry and of the 
export trade in cloth from about a.p. 1200 to the end of the middle ages, 4 
different arrangement of the separate papers would have enhanced this jn. 
pression ; actually they are arranged in order of date of publication. A usefy 
20-page introduction pulls the book together by a succinct account of th 
development of the organized body of Merchant Adventurers and of the rig 
of the export trade in woollens at the expense of that in wool in the fourteen) 
and fifteenth centuries. 


Dante’s Monarchy : and Three Political Letters (Library of Ideas, edit. Isaug 
Bern, STUART HAMPSHIRE and RICHARD WOLLHEIM) is a new translation, 
by Donatp NicHo.t, of the De Monarchia and the three letters 
associated with it (London, Weidenfeld and Nicholson, 1954, xxi+121 pp, 
9s. 6d.). It is the more welcome in that previous English translations are al 
out of print, and this relatively cheap, well-produced version, in natu 
present-day English without archaisms, will be a boon to university students 
of political thought and of history. Mr. Nicholl’s brief introduction emphasing 
the urgency of purpose which compelled Dante to set down and to justify hs 
vision of peace for Italy and for the whole Christian world. The short but 
numerous footnotes will help beginners. Mr. CoLin HARDIE provides a not 
on the chronology of Dante’s works. 


The Chronicle of Jean de Venetie, translated by JEAN Brrpsatt and, afte 
her death, edited and annotated by Professor R, A, NEwnatt [Records of 
Civilization: Sources and Studies, No. L, New York, Columbia Univ. Pres 
(London, Cumberlege), 1953-4, x + 354 pp., 40s.] is a beautifully produced 
English translation of the Latin chronicle written by the Provincial of th 
French province of the Carmelite order at various dates between 1359 and 
1368, to narrate events in France for the years 1340 to 1368, with the periods 
1358-60 and 1363-5 as the centres of interest. Although neither in mats 
nor in style one of the great medieval chronicles, it is valuable for its account 
of the effects of the Hundred Years’ War and the Black Death upon Northen 
France, and for its notices of the Jacquerie, of the part played by Etienm 
Marcel in the events of 1357-8 in Paris, and of the manoeuvres of Charlesd 
Navarre. Professor Newhall writes a full, scholarly and discriminating into 
duction, establishing the probable limits of the dates of composition, and als 
giving a much more likely explanation of the chronicler’s standpoint and pur 
pose than that which French writers have too readily adopted. Professm 
Newhall’s copious notes, bulkier than the text itself, are not only a great help 
in reading the chronicle, but also a substantial contribution to the history d 
these terrible years 


Europe from the Renaissance to Waterloo, by RopERT Ercan (New York, 
Heath (London, Harrap), 1954 (1955), xvii+758+Ixxviii pp. (illus., maps, 
40s.) is the second edition of a large-scale text-book, first published im 19%, 
and now reissued with a revised and enlarged bibliography on a generous scale 
though confined to works in English. It strikes a reasonable balance betwea 
political, economic and cultural history, and would be useful as a university 
textbook for outline courses, or as a short reference-book for upper-form work 
in schools, 
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Mole Europe to 1870 and Contemporary Europe since 1870, by Carttow 
| Haves (New York, Macmillan Co. (London, Macmillan), 1953, xii + 
(if, sil + 785 pp. (illus., maps), 40s. each vol.) replace the same author’s 

and Cultural History of Modern Europe, published in 1932, itself a 
sew version of his Political and Social History of Modern Europe (1916, 2nd 
edn, 1974) as a standard text-book for outline courses in universities and col- 
\eges. While using much of the material of the Political and Cultural History, 
thesew work contains much new matter and a generous equipment of new 
naps and reading-lists. In particular, by placing the division between the 
tyovolumes at 1870 (instead of 1815), it allows a fuller treatment of the last 
90 years, and its standpoint has become more specifically American and 
‘hiantic’. While political matters receive most attention, the substantial 

of economic, social, intellectual and artistic developments give the 


bodk'a special value for its purpose. 


The Instructions suv le Faict de la Guerre of Raymond de Beccarie de Pavie, 
Sueur de Fourquevaux, edited by Miss G. Dickinson (London, Athlone Press, 
1954, cxlvili+112 pp., 50s.) is a facsimile reprint of the original edition of 1548 
ofthis famous treatise on the art of warfare, preceded by a long introduction 
byMis*Dickinson, dealing briefly with the contemporary military background 
of the Italian wars from 1499 to 1544, and then surveying in great detail the 
organization, equipment and discipline of the French army under Francis I, 
togetlier with a short account of Raymond's career and of his proposals for 
replacing the unreliable mercenary forces of the day with trained national 
levies; and of the sources which he used for his ideas. There are a glossary of 
technical terms and a good index. The excellent production of this book is 
worthy of the skill and learning with which it is presented. 


Volumei, 1624-1642 of the Complete Prose Works of John Milton, edited by 
DowM. Worre [New Haven, Yale University Press (London, Cumberlege), 
1953 (1954), xvii+1073 pp., $12.50 (82s.)] is the first instalment of a major 
sholarly enterprise planned by the Yale University Press ‘to present all of 
Milton's prose for the first time in strict chronological sequence, with full 
mites and introductions, and to trace Milton's intellectual development in the 
sting of seventeenth-century intellectual and political history.’ The work 
wilbe'aco-operative enterprise employing many American scholars, though 
Edinburgh and Toronto Universities are represented on the editorial board. 
Thisvolume includes nine separate works, or groups of works, dated before 
12 Bach is separately edited and annotated by one, or two, editors, a 
separate introduction being provided for each of the nine works, and those 
which Milton wrote in Greek, Latin or Italian are translated into good and 
charEnglish. While the tracts here re-published are in themselves not very 
important to any but specialists in this field, there is a considerable amount of 
intrinsic interest to be found in'them. But for historians generally, the chief 
valwe'of the book lies in Mr. Wolfe’s long introduction (210 pp.) tracing the 
wolution of Milton’s thought and work down to 1642, against the fully- 
depicted’ background of the political and intellectual ferment of the times. 
Thesealeof the work is lavish and the annotation exhaustive, taking virtually 
wthing for granted, whether variant readings or literary, historical or classical 
illusions: The whole work, when complete, should be permanently definitive. 


The"Encyelopédie’ of Diderot and D’ Alembert: Selected Articles, by J}. Loven 
(Ambridge Univ. Press, 1954, xvi + 227 pp., 15s.) is a selection of over 70 
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medium-length articles (in French), including some of the most ch 

and radical essays on religious, philosophical, political, social and 

ideas and reflecting the writers’ humanitarian and reforming outlook. Profesgor 
Lough’s short introduction explains and justifies his principles of selection, 


Seven Britons in Imperial Russia, 1698-1812, edited by Pater Putwy 
[Princeton Studies in History, vol. 7, Princeton Univ. Press (London, Canby: 
lege), 1952, xxxiv-+424 pp. (illus., maps), $7.50 (48s.)] consists of selection 
from the published accounts of seven separate British visitors to Russia ¢ 
the period named, edited with occasional footnotes, explanatory, comparative 
or critical. Mr. Putnam writes a substantial introduction comparing asi 
contrasting the progress of British and of Russian society and civilizatin 
during these eleven decades, and reviewing the development of British oop. 
tacts with Russia and the sequence of British visitors to Russia who have let 
any account of their impressions during the period: he also prefaces each 
group of selections with a short account of the visitor and of his stay in Russia. 


Scotland, by Sir Ropert Ratt and Georce S. Prype [‘Nations of th 
Modern World’ Series, London, Benn, 1954, 356 pp. (maps), 25s.] is the second 
edition of a highly successful survey of Scottish history, achievements and 
contemporary conditions, first published in 1934. The two chapters by thelate 
Sir Robert Rait, bringing the story down to the Act of Union, have ben 
slightly revised by Dr. Pryde to incorporate the results of recent work wher 
necessary, and the remaining eight chapters Dr. Pryde has completély r 
written in recognition of the great change in the life and prospects of Scotland 
in the twenty years since the desperate days of the ‘great depression’. 


British Overseas Trade from 1700 to the 1930's, by WERNER SCHLOTE, trans 
lated by W. O. Henpgrson and W. H. Cuatoner (Oxford, Blackwell, 1952, 
xvi+181 pp., 22s. 6d.) is the first of a series of studies of the quantitative 
development of the British economy, undertaken by the Kiel University 
Institut fir Weltwirtschaft. Using statistical data not previously assembled, 
the author, keeping strictly to statistical analysis and avoiding synthesis o 
discussion of causes, has examined the development of British foreign trade 
through 230 years of booms, slumps and normality, with the prices and com 
modity classes of exports and imports, the relation of the volume of foreign 
trade to the national income and to national production, and the changing 
distribution of British foreign trade. The translators present Dr. Schlote's 
work without any comment or criticism of their own, but add a list of receat 
books and articles on the subject. The book, with its masses of detailed 
statistical tables and its careful account of the methods employed in collecting 
the statistics, is a technical work of major importance for modern economic 
historians. 


Friedrich der Grosse, ein historisches Profil, by GERHARD RITTER (Heidelberg, 
Quelle und Mayer, 1953, 262 pp. (frontis.), DM 12] is the third edition of a 
interpretative study (without footnotes) originally published in 1936: th 
body of the work is little altered, but the introduction and epilogue have beet 
rewritten to meet the immensely changed political and moral circumstance 
in which the new edition appears. 


Napoleon's Letters, translated and edited by J. M. THompson, and originally 
published by Messrs. Blackwell in 1934 (reviewed by the late F. C. Montague 
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ig History, xix, 356-7) is now included in the Everyman's Library (new, 

format, no. 995, London, Dent, 1954, 309 pp., 6s.). It includes 292 
letters, beginning with the fifteen-year-old cadet at Brienne in 1784, writing 
to his great-uncle Lucien, archdeacon of Ajaccio, and ending with his famous 
wtter of surrender, written on 13 July 1815 to the Prince Regent of England. 
Theletters, selected to illustrate every side of Napoleon’s character and career, 
ae alive with his personality, and the translation preserves their taut vigour. 
Dr. ’g short introduction explains how Napoleon’s correspondence 
was dictated and written, and how it has been preserved, edited and published 
at different times. His short notes stating the context of each letter and 
identi persons named, his chronological list of the letters selected, and 
hig brief subject-index, add much to the interest of this fascinating volume. 


South African Explorers, edited by Eric Axetson [The World's Classics, 
n0, $38, London, Oxford Univ. Press, 1954, xxv + 366 pp. (map), 5s.) gives 
21 long extracts from accounts by explorers, missionaries and hunters who 
played their parts in the discovery and opening-up of South Africa from Vasco 
da Gama’s voyage in 1497-8, to Frederick Selous’s expedition across the Zam- 
pesi in 1888, While few of the extracts are great literature, they are all lively 
and interesting, and together give a representative picture of the way in 
which most of S. Africa (apart from the Transvaal and the Orange River 
Colony) were opened up. Professor Axelson writes a brief but effective 
chronological summary of the process and stages of the work of discovery, 
placing each extract in its setting, and he also provides an excellent select 
bibliography of the subject as a whole. 


Rumours of Wars, by A. J. P. Taytor (London, Hamish Hamilton, 1952, 
ix+262 pp., 15s.) is a collection of short pyrotechnic essays and reviews, 
reprinted from The Times Literary Supplement, the Manchester Guardian and 
other daily, weekly or monthly journals, dealing chiefly with European and 
British history in the last 100 years, and especially since 1930, into which are 
rather oddly sandwiched two substantial articles, reprinted from the English 
Historical Review, on ‘The Prelude to Fashoda: the Question of the Upper 
Nile, 1894-5’ and ‘British Policy in Morocco, 1886-1902’. 


In the Nasi Eva, by Str Lewis Namier (London, Macmillan, 1952, vii+ 
24 pp., 12s. 6d.) reprints eleven essays, most of which were originally published, 
tither wholly or mainly, as review-articles in The Times Literary Supplement, 
the Manchester Guardian, The Listener and other periodicals of an unacademic 
character, as the stream of official documents, diplomatic memoirs and apologia 
of various sorts relating to the Nazi domination of Germany appeared in the 
years following the end of the recent war. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECENTLY RECEIVED 
(*indicates books of special value to readers of History) 
IMPERIAL AND COMMONWEALTH HISTORY 


‘The Name and Nature of the British Commonwealth (London: Cambridge 
Univ.’ Press, 1954, 31 pp., 2s. 6d.), Dr NicHoLAs MANSERGR’s inaegural 
kecture as Smuts professor of the history of the British Commonwealth in the 
University of Cambridge, is a thoughtful and penetrating analysis of the subtle 
aad changing relationships of the self-governing Dominions with Great 
Britain, with one another, and with the unique whole of which they are the 
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independent parts. Dr. Mansergh faces difficulties honestly and concludes that 
‘if Commonwealth unity is made more difficult of achievement’ by the great 
differences in experience and outlook of the various Dominions to-day, that 
unity ‘may be the more worth while to achieve’. Britain, her Peoples and ty 
Commonwealth, by Ropert B. EcktEs and RIcHARD W. HAtg, Jr. [MeGrep. 
Hill Series in History, New York, McGraw Hill, 1954, xi+794 pp, $6 
(48s.)] is a large and well-written text-book for American college students, ani 
also for general readers, covering ‘English history from the beginnings o 
geological time to the accession of Queen Elizabeth II’, but devoting nearly 
three-quarters of its space to the period since 1783, and emphasizing the im. 
portance of the colonies, the empire and the commonwealth increasingly agit 
nears our own age. It is good that so well-informed, up-to-date and under. 
standingly sympathetic an account of British achievements and aspirations s 
available to American students at the present time, and sixth-form libraries in 
this country could usefully include it. 


The Public Archives of Canada (Manuscript Division) makes steady ani 
rapid progress in publishing its invaluable Preliminary Inventories (Ottawa, 
Cloutier, v.d., 50 cents each—see History, xxxviii, 185-6, for the plan of th 
whole series and for details of the earlier Inventories issued). In the Record 
Group (blue covers) we now have No. 1, Executive Council, Canada, 1764-186) 
(1953, 28 pp.), listing the important political and administrative records of th 
two separate councils of Upper and Lower Canada, 1791-1841, and of th 
executive council of Canada, 1841-1867, together with the earlier minut 
books, reports and correspondence of their predecessors, 1766-1791; its short 
introduction outlines the constitution and functions of the executive coun 
of Quebec, 1764-1791, those of the two executive councils of Upper and Lowe 
Canada from 1791 to the union of the two provinces in 1841, and thereafter, 
those of the executive council of the United Province of Canada until th 
Dominion was constituted in 1867; useful appendices give (1) lists of th 
members of the several executive councils from 1791 to 1867, (2) a list of th 
executive council members of the provincial court of appeals, 1841-1849, ani 
(3) the full text of the important Report of 1818 on land policy in Upper 
Canada, 1783-1818. Record Group No. 8, British Military and Naval Recoris 
(1954, 28 pp.) lists all of the records accumulated by the British military an 
naval forces stationed in Canada until the last units were withdrawn from 
Halifax and Esquimault in 1906, the records having been handed over by th 
British government to the Canadian Public Archives. Record Group No. ¥3, 
Department of Finance (1954, 41 pp.), after listing the records of that depart 
ment and of its predecessors from 1784 onwards, has an appendix showing 
the senior administrative officers of the financial departments from 1764 
the present day; and the long introduction recounts the history of the finance 
department from the appointment of the first receiver-general of Quebec it 
1764 down to 1955. In the Manuscript Group (red covers), No. 2, Archivest 
la Marine, No. 3, Archives Nationales and No. 4, Archives de la Guerve (Paris) 
(1953, 34 pp.) is a composite volume listing three groups of transcripts, n0V 
kept at Ottawa, made from the Archives Nationales in Paris, of records 
relating to Canadian affairs from the French ministries of marine and of wa, 
and a miscellaneous group of general French records ranging from 1603 to 1793. 
Manuscript Group No. 5, Ministére des affaires étrangéres, Paris (1955, 449?) 
similarly lists transcripts of documents relating to Canada from the 
ministry of foreign affairs, addressed to England, the United States, Holland, 
France and Asia between 1592 and 1866, with an appendix of lists of French 
foreign ministers, 1622-1848, French diplomatic agents in England, 1624-1788, 
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ish diplomatic agents in France, 1761-1866, French diplomatic agents in 
the US.A., 1776-1797, and French diplomatic agents in Holland, 1710-1718. 
Manuscript Group No. 18, Pre-Conquest Papers (1954, 41 pp.) lists a miscel- 
laneous collection of private papers and single documents in the Public 
Archives and facsimiles, photostats and transcripts of other documents pre- 
served elsewhere, all relating to the period before 1763 (though some of the 
collections described extend beyond that date): this group includes some of 
the most interesting documents in the Public Archives. Manuscript Group 
No: 19, Fur Trade and Indians, 1763-1867 (1954, 30 pp.) describes the collec- 
tions ‘and single items in English relating to the fur trade and the Indians, 
including originals, reproductions and transcripts. Manuscript Group No. 21, 
Transcripts from Papers in the British Museum (1953, 31 pp.) lists copies of 
whole collections, single volumes, single documents and even extracts made 
over.a period of more than seventy years from originals in the British Museum 
of interest for Canadian history. Collections of the Brome County Historical 
Society (1954, 99 pp., $1.00) issued jointly by the Public Archives and the 
Society in the same format and style as that of the Preliminary Inventories, is 
part of a useful project by the Dominion archivist, Mr. W. Kaye Lamb, to 
make more accessible to researchers the valuable collections of local historical 
societies which undertake to classify and arrange their documents according 
toa plan worked out in conjunction with the Public Archives. 


Canada in the Making, by GzorcE W. Brown (London, Dent, 1954, vii+ 
151 pp.) reprints, with only minor alterations, six essays originally published 
between 1936 and 1944 in the Canadian Historical Review (of which Professor 
Brown was editor) and in the Annual Reports of the Canadian Historical 
Association (of which he was president) and in other places, together with two 
short papers not previously published: for historians in this country the most 
important of these essays will be ‘The Durham Report and the Upper Canadian 
Scene’, which reassesses the significance of the reform movement in Upper 
Canada and the Mackenzie rising of 1837, though other essays, on the religious 
and educational influences in Canadian development, and on Canada’s position 
in the Commonwealth and her relations with the rest of the New World, have 
also much interest. ‘Rise, Canadians!’, by Marcaret Betrasis (London, 
Hollis and Carter, 1955, xv +271 pp. (illus.), 21s.] retells in great detail and 
in quasi-fictional style, with heightened emotion and effective use of the 
tovelist’s art, the pathetic story of the futile revolt aroused by W. L. Mackenzie 
in Upper Canada in 1837, which led directly to the drafting of the Durham 
Report and to the triumph of the principle of responsible government in the 
British colonies of settlement. Your Local Government, by DonaLp C. RowAT 
(Toronto, The Macmillan Co. (London, Macmillan), 1955, xii+148 pp., 18s.] 
describes itself as ‘the intelligent Canadian’s guide to his municipal govern- 
ment’, and aims at describing in non-technical language the nature, organiza- 
tion and operation of Canadian local government, and at expounding some of 
the political and administrative problems now emerging: there is a short 
inttoductory chapter on the origin of the Canadian system of local government 
and the historical influences which shaped the present system. 


The Irish Exiles in Australia, by T. J. Kiernan (London, Burns, Oates and 
Washbourne, 1954, 196 pp. (illus.), 18s.) is an embittered and scrappy account, 
profusely illustrated by extracts from contemporary letters and reports, of the 
conviction of Irish rebels, of their transportation to Australia between 1791 
and 1868, and of the life and hardships of the transported convicts in Australia 

these years. Happy Highways, by G. V. Portus [Melbourne Univ- 
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Press (London, Cambridge Univ. Press), 1953, xii+294 pp. (illus), 30s.) iss 
breezy autobiography by a successful Australian who has been a 
scholar at Oxford, an Anglican minister in New South Wales, a W.E.A. lecture 
at Sydney and a professor of political science and economic history at Adelaide, 
as well as a keen enthusiast for rowing, cricket and rugby, in which last Sport 
he was ‘capped’ for England in 1908. Early Conflicts of Press and 

by G. M. Merxiejoun (Auckland (N.Z.), Wilson and Horton, 1953, xiv4 
124 pp. (illus.), n.p.), describes thedevelopment of the earliest New Zealandnew, 
papers in face of the coercive power of a government which sought to apply 
in New Zealand the harsh press laws of the penal colony of New South Wale, 
It is particularly remarkable for its account of the story of the government 
capture and destruction of the outspoken New Zealand Herald of Aucklay 
and of the unsuccessful attempt to establish an officially-sponsored paper ia 
place of the suppressed journal, after which episode the attempt at government 
control was abandoned, and a free press was built up by individual initiatiy,, 
The book incidentally has much to say about the foundation and early history 
of Auckland itself. The Grey Government, 1877-9 [Auckland Univ. Coll. Bullatis 
No. 45: History Series No. 5, Auckland, 1954, 63 pp., n.p.j, by T. G. Wisor, 
is a slight but praiseworthy study of ‘an episode in the rise of liberalism in 
New Zealand’. 


Two new volumes have appeared of the Argief-jaarboeh vir Swid-Afrikaanu 
Geshiedenis (Archives Year Book for South African History) edited by Dr A 
KrEsER and others (Cape Town and Pretoria: Government Printer): Sixtei 
Year (1953), vol. ii (1953, xii+391 pp. (illus., maps), n.p.) and Seventeenth Yu 
(1954), vol. i [1954, xiii+ 313 pp. (illus., maps), n.p.]. The first contains aloy 
doctoral thesis, in Afrikaans, by Dr. W. S. van der Westbruizen, on education 
in the Cape Colony under the general school commission from 1804 to 183), 
an M.A. thesis by Margaret Park on ‘The History of Early Verulam, 1850-180 
(an account in English of an important colonizing scheme organized in Natl 
by William J. Irons under Methodist auspices), and an M.A. thesis in Afrikaam 
by D. S. Spoelstra on the political development of the Transvaal from thee 
of the second Boer War to the granting of self-government in 1906. Th 
second volume consists entirely of an important study by *Dr. A. E. pu Ton, 
The Cape Frontier: a Study of Native Policy with special reference to the yean 
1847-1866, which draws upon a large mass of unprinted source-material 
make a definitive contribution to our knowledge of the development of British 
native policy in South Africa in the mid-nineteenth century, as well as dua 
dating the complicated and changing pattern of events on the eastern frontie 
of the Cape Colony. In the steadily progressing series Swid-Afrihaans 
Argiefstukke (South African Archival Records), Notule van die Volhsraad wm 
die Suid-Afrikaanse Republiek, deel v, 1864-1866, edited by J. H. Baeyte 
pach and D. C. Joupsrr (1954, xxxi+ 472 pp. (illus.), n.p.) and Nowe 
die Volhksvaad van die Oranje-Vrystaat, deel ii, 1856-1857, edited by w.B 
VAN DER Vyver and J. H. BreyTensacn (1954, xxi+579 pp. (illus.) a-p.)at 
respectively the fifth Transvaal volume and the second Orange Free Stat 
volume printing the record of the proceedings of the national assemblies of th 
two Boer republics, together with related official correspondence; both volume 
are entirely in Afrikaans. 


Mr. J. V. WiLv adds two more brochures to the increasingly useful Treas) 
of East African History series (London, Macmillan): in *The Story of the Ugands 
Agreement (1955, viii+112 pp. (illus., map), 2s. 8d.) he narrates in detail 
course of political relations between the British and the Baganda from th 
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first discovery of Buganda by Speke in 1862 and Baker in 1864 down to the 
definitive agreement concluded in 1900 between Sir Harry Johnston and the 
ts and chiefs of the kingdom of Uganda; and in The Uganda Mutiny, 
1897 (1954, vi+88 pp. (illus., maps), 2s.) he describes the mutiny of the 
Sudanese troops whom the British used to defend and police the Uganda 
te, and the prompt suppression of the mutineers and their mal- 

content Baganda allies. 

The Proceedings of the Indian Historical Records Commission, vol. xxix, pt. i 
(Bhopal, the Commission, 1953, ii+177 pp. (illus.), Rs.4 as. 14) prints the 
proceedings of the twenty-ninth session of the Commission, held at Bhopal, 
including reports from the several committees and the executive officials; 
pt. ii (ii+167 pp., n.p.) contains 28 short papers on various small topics and 

in the history of India from Aurungzib to the present day. National 
Archives of India, 1948-1952: a Quinquennial Review (Delhi, National Archives 
(1954), ii+54 pp., n.p.) describes the organization, staffing, facilities and ser- 
vices of the National Archives during the quinquennium and reports the 
principal accessions received and publications issued or prepared during the 
period, as well as expounding the immediate projects for future publication: 
it conveys an impression of a prodigious task courageously tackled with 
promising results in face of stinted financial resources and a grievous shortage 
of adequately trained personnel. *Descriptive Catalogue of the Secret and 
Political Department Series, 1755-1820, edited by V. G. Diu (Bombay Records 
Series, Descriptive Catalogues, edit. P. M. Josut, vol. i) [Bombay, Government 
Publication and Sales Dept., 1954, viii+652+-xlii pp., Rs. 5 as. 9 (9s. 3d.)) is 
a massive catalogue of the contents of the official ‘diaries’ of the secret and 
political department down to 1809, and thereafter of the political and the 
secret departments separately. Dr. P. M. Jcshi, as general editor of the series, 
supplies a brief introduction describing the main classes of documents in the 
Bombay Record Office and the departments of the E.I.C.’s administration 
which produced them, and he also states the policy adopted by the direction 
of the Bombay Archives for the future publication of these records. He adds 
asummary account of the political background of the events which form the 
subject-material of the diaries catalogued in the present volume. *Poona 
Affairs: Elphinstone's Embassy, pt. ii, 1816-1818, edited by G. S. SARDESAI 
(Bombay, Director of Archives, 1953, xvi+522 pp., Rs. 28 as. 7 (44s. 6d.)) is 
vol. 13 of the big series of English Records of Maratha History: Poona Residency 
Comespondence (edited by Surt JADUNATH SARKAR and Suri G. S. SARDESAI); 
the despatches which it prints cover the last phase of Anglo-Maratha rivalry, 
the final British victory in the third Maratha War with the Peshwa (1817) and 
their settlement of the conquered territory (1818). Dr. P. M. Joshi writes a 
thort introduction narrating the events which led up to the outbreak of war 
and the deposition of the Peshwa, and Dr. Sarkar gives a brief account of 
i ’s genius in handling the delicate situation and in reorganizing the 
administration of the annexed Maratha territories. Sindhia as Regent of Delhi 
(1787 and 1789-91), translated and edited by JADUNATH SARKAR [(Persian 
és of Maratha History, edit. P. M. Josut, vol. ii), Bombay, Director of 
Archives, 1954, ii+68 pp., Rs. 2] gives English translations of a number of 
news-letters which are useful source-material for the history of northern 
India at a crucial stage in Sindhia’s brilliant career when he strove to prevent 
the final crumbling of the Moghul empire by bolstering it up with Maratha 
ioe omen Selections from Baroda Records (New Series, edit. P. M. 
» i, Sayaji Rao II, 1826-1835, edited by V. G. Josmi (Baroda, 
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selection of letters in Marathi (with English summaries) illustrating all sides 
of this important Maharajah’s reign: Dr. P. M. Joshi supplies a brief historia) 
introduction. 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

*A Short History of American Life, by NELSON MANFRED BLAKE [MeGray. 
Hill Series in History, New York, McGraw-Hill, 1952, xiv+732 PP. (illus.), 
$5.75 (49s. 6d.)] is a synthesis of American economic, social and cultural hi 
from 1607 to the present time, emphasizing ‘the transplanting of E 
institutions to American soil and the modification of the Old World heri 
in its new environment’, and almost completely avoiding military, diplomatic 
and political history. Liberally illustrated with excerpts from contemporary 
sources and with photographs of original paintings, it is full of interesting 
information and lively comment: it would prove a useful ‘companion’ volum 
for British students reading a general course of American history. *Geom 
Sandys, Poet-Adventurer: a Study in Anglo-American Culture in the Seventeenth 
Century, by RicHARD BEALE Davis (London, Bodley Head, 1955, 320 pp. 
(illus.), 30s.) is a closely-detailed biography of George Sandys (1578-1644), 
the seventh son of Edwin Sandys, archbishop of York, a traveller in th 
Levant, an explorer, colonist, soldier and administrator in Virginia, a privy 
council expert in England on colonial affairs, and a scholar, poet and observer 
throughout his life: it is a remarkable study of a typical late-Renaissance 
Englishman of fine character and many parts, who played a distinguished rok 
in both English and American history. *County Court Records of Accomath- 
Northampton, Virginia, 1632-1640, edit. Sustz M. Ames [American Logi 
Records, vol. vii, Washington, D.C., The American Historical Association, 1954, 
lxxii+189 pp., n.p.] are the oldest records hitherto published in this series, 
and the oldest continuous county court records in America: Miss Ames writes 
a long introduction which not only gives a complete analysis of the courts 
proceedings, identifying in great detail the persons, places and incidents men- 
tioned in the record, but also provides a valuable account of the economic and 
social conditions at a very early date in the history of this tidewater settlement 
on the Eastern Shore of Virginia. *Plockhoy from Zurik-zee, by LELAND and 
Marvin Harper (Mennonite Historical Series no. 2, Newton (Kansas), Men 
nonite Historical Ctee., 1952, x +255 pp. (illus.), n.p.] is an account of the life, 
work and writings of Pieter Cornelis Plockhoy (c. 1620-c. 1700), a Dutch Men- 
nonite social reformer who came to England in 1658, submitted to Cromwella 
scheme for establishing a universal Christian state under a single magistracy, 
left England at the Restoration, migrating to the Dutch colony of New 
Netherlands, and, in 1663, founded on the banks of the Delaware at Swane- 
dael an ‘ideal commonwealth of love and equality’, which was destroyed ia 
1664 during the Anglo-Dutch war. The latter half of the book is devoted toa 
reproduction of Plockhoy’s four most notable treatises, and to their annotation 
and the discussion of their authorship. Parkman's ‘History’ : the Historian ass 
Literary Artist, by Ot1s A. Pease (The Wallace Notestein Essays, vol. i, Yak 
Historical Publications, New Haven, Yale Univ. Press (London, Cumberlege), 
1953, xii+86 pp., $3.00 (20s.)) is a study of ‘the general structure and th 
literary qualities of Parkman’s historical writings, summarizing the mas 
themes and analyzing the significant qualities of (his) style and craftsmanship 

The Federalism of James A. Bayard, by MoRTON BORDEN [Columbia Studies 
in Social Sciences no. 584 (Faculty of Political Science of Columbia University), 
New York, Columbia Univ, Press (London, Cumberlege), 1955, viii + 256 pp, 
32s.) is a detailed account of the political career and of the developing ideasd 
the Anglophile lawyer from Delaware who served from 1797 to 1813 in both 
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houses of congress, who led the Federalist party in the house of representatives 
in 1901-2, the period of the ‘great judiciary debate’, who was one of the 
ministers responsible for the Treaty of Ghent (1814), and who was at all times 
a great American patriot. The Old Dominion and Napoleon Bonaparte: a Study 
in American Opinion, by Joseru I. Snutim [Columbia Studies in History, 
Economics and Public Law no. 572 (Faculty of Political Science of Columbia 
University), New York, Columbia Univ. Press (London, Cumberlege), 1952, 
332 pp., 30s.] is an exhaustive study of contemporary public opinion in Vir- 
ginia regarding Napoleon, down to 1809, when ‘the general pattern of opinion 
became fixed.’ Dr. Shulim argues that Virginia, despite local peculiarities, was 
reasonably representative of American opinion in general, and that the political 
leadership provided by Virginians to the federal government in these years 
necessarily gave national significance to Virginian views. *The American 
Frontiersman: a Case-Study in Reversion to the Primitive (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1954, 23 pp., 2s. 6d.) Professor R. A. BILLINGTON’s inaugural lecture 
from the Harmsworth chair of American history in the University of Oxford 
for the session 1953-4, deals vividly with the effect of ‘frontier’ environment 
on the trappers and hunters ‘who had not only abandoned but renounced 
civilization’, and whose deliberate reversion to the primitive played an im- 
portant part in producing some of the characteristic features of American life. 
*Presidential Succession, by RutH C. Sirva (Univ. of Michigan Publications: 
History and Political Science, vol. xviii, Ann Arbor, Univ. of Michigan Press 
(London, Cumberlege), 1951, viii+-213 pp., $3.50 (28s.)] studies the constitu- 
tional problems arising from the death in office of the president of the U.S.A. 
or from his inability to discharge his duties. Miss Silva shows that the original 
intention of the constitution was not that, in such cases, the vice-president 
should automatically become president and serve as such for the unexpired 
portion of his predecessor’s term of office, but that he should become acting- 
president until a new president could be elected. She shows how this intention 
was altered when in 1841, on the death of President Harrison, Vice-president 
John Tyler assumed the presidency, and how this precedent was followed in 
the six subsequent cases of vacancy; she discusses fully the anomalies and 
inconveniences arising from this constitutional ‘usurpation’, and proposes 
remedies for these dangers and for the even more uncertain position which 
atises when the president, though living, is unable, through illness or otherwise, 
to perform his duties. 


Federal Debt-Management Policies, 1865-79, by Robert T. PATTERSON 
(Durham (N.C.), Duke Univ. Press (London, Cambridge Univ. Press), 1954, 
xi+244 pp., 34s.) is a technical study of the way in which, during the ‘Recon- 
struction’ period down to the point at which specie payments were resumed, 
the federal government managed the ‘large and unwieldy debt’ and the ‘fiat 
paper currency’ which were the legacy of the Civil War, and of the influence of 
this important aspect of federal fiscal and monetary policy upon the national 
economy. The Southern Claims Commission, by FRANK W. KLINGBERG [Univ. 
of California Publications in History, vol. 50, Berkeley and Los Angeles, Univ. 
of California Press, 1955, xi-+-261 pp. (map), $3.50] is a close examination of 
the persistence of Unionism in the Confederate States after the outbreak of 
the Civil War, based on the discovery of over 22,000 claims made by professed 
Unionists after the end of the war for payment for supplies furnished to the 
Federal armies during the campaigns. The Catholic Indian Missions and 
Grant's Peace Policy, 1870-1884, by Pater J. RAutLt (Studies in American 
Church History (edit. P. Guilday and J. T. Ellis, vol. xli, Washington, D.C., 
Catholic Univ. of America Press, 1953, xx +396 pp. (illus., maps), $5.00) 
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gives a detailed account of the work of the Catholic clergy and sisters 

the Sioux Indians in the Dakota Territory in response to President Grant's 
invitation to help in his ‘Peace Policy’, announced in 1870 as a new effort to 
pacify and settle the Indian tribes of the West, and of the struggles of thes 
missionaries for justice and welfare for the Indians against the political coy. 
ruption which constantly threatened to undo their work. José Marti, Bpic 
Chronicler of the United States in the Eighties, by MANUEL PEpRo Gonzatgz 
{Chapel Hill, Univ. of North Carolina Press (London, Cumberlege), 1953, 
xv+79 pp., $3.00 (24s.)] sketches the life and work of a great Cuban patriot, 
who, as an exile living in the United States from 1880 to 1895, published a 
stream of articles in Latin-American newspapers, presenting the United States 
to Spanish America in a manner which made him the foremost interpreter of 
North American civilization to the Latin-American countries. Arid Domaiy: 
the Sante Fe Railway and its Western Land Grant, by WM. S. GREEvER [Stanford 
Univ. Press (London, Cumberlege), 1954, x+184 pp. (maps), $4.00 (32s)] 
narrates the handling, by the Santa Fe Pacific Railroad, of its grant of 10} 
million acres of ‘low mesas, erosion valleys, dry washes and stands of yellow 
pine and Douglas fir’ in New Mexico and Arizona; the author concludes that, 
‘with a few minor exceptions, the Santa Fe-Pacific conducted its business with 
strict honesty, showing due consideration for the welfare of the public in 
general’, and making a real contribution to the development of New Mexico 
and Arizona, ‘while earning a good profit for itself.’ *Woodrow Wilson, by 
H. Have Bevtort (London, Athlone Press, 1955, iv-+22 pp., 3s.), the Creighton 
Lecture in history for 1954, is an ‘interim report’ on the career of one of the 
most famous and least understood of American presidents; it is a severely 
critical, yet not an unsympathetic account, nearly half of which is devoted to 
his academic career, and which is concerned throughout with the character 
and equipment of the man in relation to the tasks which confronted him. 


*The Uprooted: from the Old World to the New, by OscaAR HANDLIN (London, 
Watts, 1953, viii+310 pp., 15s.) is a well-written, imaginative and pitiful 
study of the lot of those millions of peasant immigrants who sailed from 
Europe to the United States in the century following 1820 and who, failing to 
master their changed environment, drifted into the status of a propertyless 
industrial proletariat severed from its roots in tradition, nationality, religion 
and culture. Professor Handlin, himself a second-generation American, writes 
all the time from the standpoint of the individual immigrant, and achieves 
study of deep and moving poignancy. It is, however, too supercharged with 
pity and indignation to be a fair or a complete picture, and it takes no account 
of those who, though uprooted, successfully transplanted themselves; and the 
reader is left wondering why, if the result of immigration was inevitably such 
heart-rending unhappiness, the stream of immigrants continued to flow » 
strongly and for so long. *The American People in the Twentieth Century, by 
Oscar Hanpuin (Cambridge (Mass.), Harvard Univ. Press, (London, Cumbet- 
lege), 1954, xi+244 pp., $3.75 (30s.)] is a vivid and readable analysis of the 
many different racial and national groups which make up the 150,000,000 
inhabitants of the U.S.A., of their diverse origins, traditions and circumstance, 
of the ways in which they adapted themselves to their new home (or failed to 
do so) and of the difficulties and obstacles which they encountered in the 
process, It makes fascinating and instructive reading, even though, in hs 
preoccupation with the Negroes, the Italians, the Irish, the Germans, the Poles, 
the Ukrainians, the Chinese and the Japanese, Professor Handlin has little 
thought to spare for the original Americans who began it all. Black Moses, by 
Epmunp Davip Cronon (Madison Univ. of Wisconsin Press, 1955, xvii-+278 
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pp. (illus.), $5.00] is a well-written and sympathetic account of Marcus Garvey, 
the self-chosen leader of the American Negroes, who, from 1917 to 1925 strove, 
by means of his Universal Negro Improvement Association, his Black Star 
Line of ships, his newspaper the Negro World, and whirlwind campaigns of 
demagogic charlatanry, to create an all-Negro republic in Africa and a better 
life for Negroes everywhere. Mr. Cronon tells the fantastic tragi-comedy with 
a constant eye for what is socially and politically significant. Structure of 
American Life, by W. LLoyp Warner (Edinburgh Univ. Press, 1952, xiv+ 
260 pp., 18s.), the Munro lectures delivered in the University of Edinburgh in 
1950, is a sociological study of ‘some of the significant and important aspects 
of the social structure and symbolic life of America’, in which the author and 
his team of social anthropologists and other social scientists have applied to 
their fellow-countrymen the techniques previously employed in investigating 
the social life of primitive peoples in Australia, New Guinea, Polynesia and 
Africa in an attempt ‘to explain the meaning and reason in what Americans 
say and do.’ The American Adventure, by BERTRAND M. WAINGER [New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1955, xvi+-727 pp. (illus., maps), 31s. 6d.) is a large and lavishly 
illustrated textbook for junior high schools in America: it emphasizes the way 
in which the people of the United States developed the characteristic ‘American 
Way of Life’. 
LATIN AMERICA 
*William Robertson and his ‘History of America’, by Professor R. A. Hum- 
purEys (London, The Hispanic and Luso-Brazilian Councils, 1954, 28 pp., 
n.p.), the first Canning House annual lecture, delivered in 1954, is a gracefully- 
written account of the famous Edinburgh historian’s great work on the Spanish 
discovery and conquest of America, assessing the place of the book in the 
historiography of Latin America. *Histoive du Mexique, by Francis WEy- 
MULLER [‘Que sais-je?’ Série, no. 574, Paris, Presses Universitaires, 1953, 
128 pp. (map), Frs. 150] is a remarkable feat of judicious selection and com- 
pression, devoting about half of its space to the Spanish conquest and the 
colonial period, and the rest to the era of revolt and independence and to 
contemporary Mexico. The author avoids reducing his story to an indigestible 
mass of facts and dates, and keeps his main outline not only clear but readable. 
"Tlaxcala in the Sixteenth Century, by CHARLES Gipson [New Haven, Yale 
Univ. Press (London, Cumberlege), 1952, xvi-++300 pp. (illus., maps), $6.00 
(40s.)} is an important contribution to our knowledge of the Spanish empire: 
it is an historical account of that remarkable province on the central Mexican 
plateau which, having fiercely preserved its independence against the encom- 
passing Aztec empire, was defeated by Cortés and became his invaluable ally 
in the conquest of Mexico. Under Spanish control, Tlaxcala throve at first as 
‘an ambitious and successful community, with a strong tradition of indepen- 
dence and privilege, managing its own affairs and developing a high degree of 
local patriotism based on the preservation of its own traditions’; but after 
1550 decline set in, owing to adverse changes of Spanish policy, and the 
province became an undifferentiated part of the Spanish empire in Mexico. 
Indians of the Andes: Aymaras and Quechuas, by HaRotD Osporne [The 
International Library of Sociology and Social Reconstruction (edit. W. J. H. 
Sprott), London, Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1952 (illus., map), 25s.) is a 
iological study of the ‘Indian’ races which, under the leadership 
of the Incas, built up the greatest and most advanced political system in the 
New World before the Spaniards came. Mr. Osborne, starting with the origins 
of man in South America, traces the evolution of the distinctive Inca civiliza- 
tion and goes on to show how the natives have resisted both extermination 
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and Europeanization in the colonial era and subsequently in the age of inde. 
pendence, retaining even to-day the culture and traditions inherited from th. 
prehistoric past. Petroleum in Venezuela: a History, by Epwin Lizvwsy 
(Univ. of California Publications in History, vol. 47, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
Univ. of California Press, 1954, viii+-160 pp. (maps), $2.00] is an account of 
the development of Venezuelan oil production under the powerful stimulus of 
competition between rival international companies in the years immedi 
preceding World War I, of the rivalry of British, French and U.S. interests ip 
the inter-war years, of the effects of the great depression, and of the vast 
expansion since 1939. The author also describes the impact of this development 
on the economic and social life of Venezuela, showing how the companic 
resisted, until overcome by compulsion, all recognition of social and economic 
responsibility on their part, pursuing repressive labour policies until 
‘democratic’ pressure forced them to give way after 1945; but he also show 
that although the Venezuelan government now receives vast amounts in taxes 
from the companies, the money is largely wasted in peculation, corruption and 
heavy military expenditure, very little being done for social welfare. 


(The above section includes certain items which had been sent for review, 
but which, for lack of space, could not be noticed at the length originally 
intended: in these instances, the review or notice has been abbreviated. 

—Ep1Tor] 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Tue BATTLE OF THE MEDWAY 


Lord Raglan, of Cefntilla Court, Monmouthshire, writes:— 

Mr. Burn gave an account of Hosidius’s adventures in factual terms, and 
when challenged to produce his authority asks how Hosidius’s near-capture 
‘is most likely to have happened’. It is clear then that in Mr. Burn’s view 
what actually happened and what in his opinion was most likely to have 
happened are the same thing. But the whole value and interest of history lies 
in its being a record of what happened and not of what somebody thinks most 
likely to have happened. The first lesson that we learn from it is that people 
have seldom done what we should have expected. Anyone who had told usin 
1930 what Hitler was going to do would have been regarded as a lunatic. 
Mr. Burn is of course not the first of his line. Freeman stated at length and 
in factual terms what in his opinion was most likely to have happened in the 
days of the Norman Conquest. Round showed that many of his opinions were 
erroneous, but not before they had been accepted as facts and had found 
their way into the text-books. Mr. Burn’s article, like Freeman's book, is an 
example of that confusion of fact with theory which it should be the primary 
object of all scientifically-minded persons to avoid. 

Mr. A. R. Burn, of the department of history, Glasgow University, replies:— 

Lord Raglan’s statement that in my view ‘what actually happened and what 
in [my] opinion was most likely to have happened are the same thing’ makes 
no distinction between belief and certainty. Of course I believe my opinion to 
be right; otherwise it would not be my opinion. It does not follow that! 
should be very surprised if new evidence (or a different theory based on the 
same scanty evidence, if Lord Raglan or anyone else would like to state one) 
were to convince me that I should change my views. In the meantime, t 
remains a well-known convention in historical writing to use the narrative 
form, although the number of facts in history, of which we have any business 
to say that we know how they occurred, is not so large as Lord Raglan, perhaps, 
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, indeed, on a strict use of the words ‘fact’ and ‘know’, it is small to 
vanishing point. While thinking about his letter, I have found my eye caught 
by a phrase in a Times Literary Supplement front-page article, in which Pro- 
fessor Pierre Renouvin, writing on Europe in the nineteenth century, is com- 
mended for producing a book ‘in which readers come to feel growing confidence, 
as the nearest present approach to the probable truth’; though he has not, one 

found it necessary to forswear telling his tale in ‘factual terms’. What 
Professor Renouvin does do is to warn his readers of the lack of certainty, 
arising both from the fallibility of writers and, he adds, ‘the gaps in available 
information’. And this is in dealing with western Europe one hundred years 
ago, at a time neither so remote that much of the written evidence has been 
lost, nor so recent that a serious proportion of it has not yet been made 
available. When we deal with remoter epochs, it frequently happens that the 
evidence is very scanty; but it does not follow that, when we have better 
documentation, we have ‘the facts’. I do not think I can do better at this 
point than to quote another scholar, well-known to readers of History, in a 
letter dealing with precisely our present controversy: 

‘All writing of history involves not merely a statement of the evidence from 
our sources, but also a good deal of comment and interpretation of that evi- 
dence; and in proportion to the scantiness of the information provided by our 
sources, we have to make up by a correspondingly larger dose of comment 
and interpretation. The whole point is, therefore, not that a historian should 
not comment and interpret, but how reasonable his comment is, and how 
probable his interpretation.’ 

What is really reprehensible in a historian is not to make it clear what, in 
his narrative, is his own interpretation, and what comes from his sources; as 
also, so far as can be made out, what those sources themselves are worth. 
This (i may beg leave once more to remind readers, who may well have for- 
gotten it since the beginning of this correspondence) I did, quoting the one 
source in extenso. I am by no means certain that everything Dio tells us is 
true; Iam certain that he is so far from telling us the whole truth, that to 
transcribe his narrative without some attempt to fill up the more serious gaps 
would leave a story scarcely intelligible. ‘What actually happened’ in 43 is 
not now knowable. I do not accept the view that the terms ‘evidence’ and 
‘fact’ are interchangeable terms. What passes for fact in history is what it is 
unreasonable to disbelieve; and we cannot by any means always achieve even 
that standard of probability. When we cannot, there is room for difference 
of opinion; but surely that does not mean that we should either take a biblio- 
latrous view of ancient texts, or decline to hold any opinion at all? 


NOTES AND NEWS 


In icy weather and with frozen snow covering the ground for most of the 
time, the forty-ninth annual general meeting of the Association was held at 
from Monday, 3 January to Thursday, 6 January 1955: the 

attendance averaged about 230 members. The lectures and most of the 
meetings were held in the Music Hall, where a rest room and a conference office 
were also provided. Members were accommodated either in the many good 
hotels and boarding houses of Shrewsbury, or at the Shropshire education 
Committee's adult college at Attingham Park, a large and handsome eighteenth- 
century mansion belonging to the National Trust and situated four miles from 
the town: a special bus service was arranged for members staying at Attingham. 
were given by Dr. Lionel Butler, fellow of All Souls College, Oxford, 
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on ‘The History of Shrewsbury’ on Monday afternoon ; on Tuesday 

Mr. R. Birley, headmaster of Eton College, on ‘History and Story’; and o 
Wednesday evening by Mr. A. H. Dodd, professor of history in the Uni 
College of North Wales, Bangor, on ‘Borderers and Highlanders’.* As Shreyy. 
bury is not a university town with a large number of resident dons at hand, 
no attempt was made to arrange discussion-groups offering a wide choice over 
the whole field of history as at Cambridge: instead, four discussions wer 
announced, dealing with problems of history teaching or with local history. 
Mr. F. W. Brooks opened one discussion on ‘Local History as a Branch 
Activity’, and another group had for its subject “The Future of the English 
Country House’, a subject highly appropriate for a conference of historiang 
meeting at Shrewsbury. Professor G. Barraclough provoked a lively and 
searching discussion on ‘The Teaching of History in Schools and Universities’, 
and Mr. W. H. Burston led a discussion on ‘Social Studies and the 
Teacher’, a topic on which historians are all too prone to let key positions fall 
undefended into the hands of ignorant carpet-baggers. The authorities of 
Shrewsbury School hospitably accommodated the four discussion groups, and 
Mr. J. B. Oldham, the School's librarian, kindly opened the library for inspec- 
tion throughout the period of the conference, and gave an introductory talk 
on the history of the school and on the treasures in his charge. Miss C. M. Hill, 
the county archivist, arranged an exhibition of records relating to famous 
Shropshire men, and gave a short talk upon the records, and Professor Donald 
Atkinson gave a special lecture on Viroconium (Wroxeter) and on the Roman 
remains in the Rowley’s House Museum, which owes so much to his skilled 
excavations and care. An admirable programme of visits was arranged, and 
if the wintry chill took some of the edge off members’ enjoyment of these, at 
least a strong argument was provided for those who agitate to transfer the 
annual meeting to the Easter vacation, and who could justly say what an 
admirable centre for historical gatherings Shrewsbury would prove in weather 
warm enough to let us stand and admire. For those who liked to combine 
shelter and distances, an impressive choice of country mansions and old 
churches was provided—Attingham Park, Pitchford Hall, Longnor Hall 
Stokesay Castle, Tong and Boscobel; for the hardier spirits, Mr. L. C. Lloyd 
and Mr. M. Rix led walks round medieval and Georgian Shrewsbury, and com 
ducted parties to the Abbey Church, St. Mary’s Church and Rowley’s Hous 
Museum. The indomitable Lt.-Col. A. H. Burne led a bold sortie to the site 
of the battle of Shrewsbury, and Professor Atkinson’s party showed truly 
Roman fortitude in visiting Viroconium. The mayor of Shrewsbury, Alderman 
Ellis Jones, gave a civic reception and tea in the great hall of Shrewsbury 
Castle on Monday afternoon; members were received at tea on Tuesday aftet- 
noon by Mr. J. B. Oldham and Mr. John Salmon as president and chairman ol 
the Shrewsbury branch; and the annual dinner was held on Tuesday evening 
in the elegant eighteenth-century ballroom of the Lion Hotel. 

The annual general business meeting of the Association was held at the 
Music Hall on Tuesday afternoon. Dr. H. Butterfield, M.A., LL.D., Litt, 
professor of modern history in the University of Cambridge, was u i 
elected president of the Association for the years 1955-7, and the retiring 
president, Professor W. N. Medlicott, was thanked by Professor 
on behalf of the Association, in a speech which paid discerning and wel 
justified tribute to the qualities of devotion, patience and thoroughness, # 
well as to the long experience in the affairs of the Association, which Professor 


} Published in 1955 as Historical Association Pamphlet, G30. 
* To be published in History, no. 143. 
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Medlicott has shown in his conduct of the Association’s business throughout 
his term of office. The six retiring vice-presidents, Mr. F. W. Brooks, Mr. E. H. 
Dance, Professor C. M. MacInnes, Miss H. M. Madeley, Mr. F. J. Routledge 
and Dr. Margaret Sharp were unanimously re-elected for a further term of 
three years. On the postal ballot, the following elections to the council were 
made: on the national vote, Mr. J. Salmon, Miss M. Reeves, Mr. J. C. Revill 
and Mr, C. D. Howard; on the regional votes, Miss A. Strong (group 1), Mr. 
J. M. Bestall (group 3), Professor S. B. Chrimes (group 7) and Mr. G. A. 
Shillidy (group 10). The remainder of the business of the meeting, though 
essential to the proper conduct of the Association’s work, was largely formal, 
but from some of the reports presented by chairmen of committees and from 
remarks made on the motion to adopt the Annual Report, it was evident that 
members would like the Association to speak with more authority on all 
matters relating to the teaching of history, and to give more guidance and help 
to teachers in the schools: the problems of the history teacher in the secondary 
modern school were particularly urgent. The hon. treasurer, Mr. C. T. H. 
Sharp, warned the meeting that the balance shect, while reflecting the stability 
of the Association at the present time, should not be allowed to conceal real 
anxiety about future prospects in the face of steadily rising costs and in the 
absence of large reserves. Votes of thanks were passed with acclamation to 
Mr. John Salmon and his helpers, who had been responsible throughout for 
the organization and arrangement of the meeting, to the president and 
members of the Shrewsbury branch, to the mayor and corporation, to the 
headmaster of Shrewsbury School, to the lecturers, discussion leaders, and 
leaders of excursions and visits, who had done so much to ensure that this 
meeting, though smaller than usual in recent years, should enable those who 
attended it to take away an impression of friendly intimacy and companionship. 
* * * * * 


The council of the Association met on Saturday, 16 October and on Saturday, 
27 November 1954 at the Association’s headquarters in London, on Monday, 
January and on Thursday, 6 January 1955 at Shrewsbury, and on Saturday, 
5 March 1955 in London. Professors G. Barraclough and A. H. Dodd have 
been elected to vacancies in the number of vice-presidents, and Mr. H. C. Davis 
and Mr. C. P. Hill to vacancies among members of the council. The propaganda 
and development committee (chairman, Mr. H. A. T. Simmonds) reported that 
acircular sent in the summer of 1954 to all new honours graduates in history 
in universities in England and Wales had brought in 96 new members, and that 
a letter to training colleges had resulted in four more colleges becoming cor- 
potate members. It was also proposed to invite all university teachers of 
history who were not already members to join the Association: to active 
members it seems a scandalous thing that such an invitation should be neces- 
saty, since it is probable that university teachers profit more, in their pro- 
fessional capacity, from the Association’s activities than any other professional 
group. The Dulwich and the Merthyr Tydfil branches had been closed for 
lack of support, but the Windsor, Eton and district branch, which had been 
in danger of closing, had been reorganized with Slough as its centre, and was 
in a flourishing condition. A large new branch had been started at Croydon, 
aided by a loan of £10 from the council for launching expenses, and prospects 
of reviving the North Staffordshire branch, with the University College of 
North Staffordshire as centre, and of starting new branches at Kingston-on- 
Thames and in the Farnham-Frensham area were being examined. It cannot 
too often be emphasized that the establishment of vigorous new branches is 
the best possible way of extending the Association’s influence and usefulness. 
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Financial matters have occupied an increasingly important part of ty 
council’s deliberations, and have been a continual cause of concern tO’ the 
general purposes committee. Although examination of the balance-sheet 
would suggest that the Association, with over 8,000 members, has Teached 4 
position of stability and soundness on the basis of the present scale of acti 
the prospects for the near future are disquieting. Creeping inflation is remons. 
lessly pressing expenditure upwards on salaries, printing, postages ay 
materials, yet the income of the Association remains fixed as long as meniber. 
ship does not increase. Indeed, such are the services provided for memben 
that it has been argued with conviction in council that an increase in member: 
ship would bring little or no financial easement for the central funds unkg 
the new members largely joined as headquarters members, so that their entin 
subscriptions would be available for central funds. At the same time, mot 
branches, faced with heavy advertising and postal charges and travelling 
expenses for visiting lecturers, are finding it impossible to make ends met 
without resorting to additional branch levies or to other means of raising extn 
funds, and are tending to rely increasingly on lecturers who live near at hand, 
so as to reduce their expenses on fares—which, though it has some advantage, 
seriously limits the possibility of drawing up a varied and attractive lectun 
programme for most branches. It is plain that, even at present prices, and 
with most of the Association’s work being done as a labour of love or of duty, 
free of charge to the members, both headquarters and branches are trying 
do too much on the present subscription of 7s. 6d., an absurdly low figuretp 
pay for any member who makes even average use of the Association's services, 
With prices rising steadily, a new increase in the subscription is inevitable, 
even without any suggestion of extending the scope of the Association's 
activities. Behind all this is the knowledge that, although we have no presat 
cause to think that any change is impending, the tenure of the Associations 
present headquarters is extremely precarious, in that no lease is legally possibl, 
so that the Association might, at any moment, be forced to seek new premiss 
at very short notice, with purchase as the only possible solution of the difi- 
culty. No adequate reserve exists for such a contingency. Finally, new 
members of council and new recruits to the Association, visiting headquarten 
for the first time, frequently exclaim in astonishment that the offices of the 
Historical Association of England and Wales should prove to be a smal 
basement reached by a narrow alleyway opening off a drab thoroughfare is 
an unfamiliar part of London, and that the Association should have no foom 
big enough to accommodate the meetings of its own council, nor space for mon 
than three committees to meet simultaneously. They expected efficient anl 
adequate office-space with committee and council rooms, a staff big enough 
to discharge the Association’s business without undue pressure, and paid 
salaries and wages which would enable the Association to obtain the fullest 
measure of highly-qualified help that it needs, and with funds sufficient ® 
enable it to advertise its activities and services, to intervene in public mattes 
of professional and academic concern, and to play its part in the national aad 
the international organization of the study and teaching of history. Aa 
association of this kind should surely be able to finance a programme d 
publications which would give full scope to the immense amount of work that 
is done by its various committees, and to support a journal with sufficielt 
space to cover the entire range of historical studies professed in the motto 
the Association, and to notice all of the more important books which appes, 
year by year, on both the academic and the pedagogical aspects of our subject 

To create an Association functioning on this scale requires a subscripts 
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much larger than the present sum, even if membership were to increase by a 
gbstantial figure. Yet any substantial increase in the subscription would 

result in a considerable fall in membership, especially among the 
branches, where a substantial part of the membership consists of men and 
women of strictly limited means, whose interest in history is personal rather 
than professional, and who join much more for the branch activities—lectures, 
excursions, and the pleasure of meeting other people with like interests—than 
for the sake of the publications and the professional side of the Association's 
work. The Association cannot afford to lose these members—not merely in 
the sense that it needs the support of their subscriptions, though that is true 
enough. It cannot afford to lose them because their membership is a sign that 
the Association is successfully fulfilling one of its two principal aims, the inter- 

of current historical knowledge and scholarship to the educated, 
non-professional ‘layman’ and the maintenance of true historical standards 
and guidance for such members of the general public as care to make use of 
the Association’s existence. These men and women are valued members of the 
Association: we want more, not fewer of them, and there is room in the 
Association for all who profess an interest in history, provided they seek the 
truth, and not sensation, romance or fantasy. Any increase in the subscription 
which drove out these members in large numbers would be disastrous: such a 
loss would probably force many branches to close altogether, with still further 
repercussions on the membership figures. Worst of all, we would become a 
purely professional organization, and we would have renounced the unique 
and characteristic responsibility which the Association has for fifty years been 
trying to discharge. 

This is the dilemma which is presenting itself to the council with ever- 
increasing urgency and clarity: the subscription must be increased, but if, in 
taising the subscription sufficiently for present and future needs, we incur a 
serious loss of membership, we may alter fundamentally the character of the 
Association. What sort of an Association do we want? Members of council 
answer this question in different ways, and the clash of opposite views has at 
times been both sharp and strong: on occasion, members have sometimes 
forgotten that all members of council, whatever their views, presumably seek 
the strength and success of the Association. So far the tendency has been, 
after much argument and even rescinding of earlier decisions, to adopt com- 
promise solutions, minimize the risks, and postpone the major decision. The 
danger of that method is, of course, that we may fall between two stools. 
Possibly the solution may lie in having two main levels of subscription—a 
lower rate, at the present 7s. 6d. level, for members whose real interest is 
latgely confined to branch activities, with occasional annual general meetings 
and the organized tours, and whose subscriptions would, after paying a modest 
levy to headquarters, be used mainly for branch activities; and a higher rate, 
at least double the present figure, which alone would entitle members to 
receive the publications of the Association. [History would remain, as at 
present, a matter of separate subscription, probably at a much higher price 
than the present, if the journal is to cover the field properly and to be given 
the substantial amount of paid assistance required to ensure regular and 
up-to-date appearance coupled with scrupulous editorial care.) If every 
wiversity teacher of history and every grammar school history-teacher would 
do his plain duty in joining the Association (at the suggested higher rate of 
subscription), the Association would be assured of the funds, and, even more, 
of the moral support which would enable it to turn to the crying problem of 
the teaching of history in the secondary modern and the primary schools, 
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while at the same time doing all that it should to interpret scholarship to th 
educated general public at large. 

How far we are still from such a result may be seen from the fact that th 
Council, very reluctantly and purely for lack of means, has had to infory 
committees that travelling expenses cannot be allowed to committee membey 
who are not members of council, though as a concession to strong Protests 
from the examination committee and the teaching of history committes, it 
was agreed that a special case might be made where a committee, in order 
carry out its duties properly, needed the help of someone who was not a mem. 
ber of council and who lived too far from London to be able to attend com. 
mittees at his own expense (as, for example, when the examinations committees 
considering the syllabus and papers of one of the more distant regional 
amining boards, and requires the help of a teacher preparing pupils for th 
examinations of that board). The publications committee (chairman, Professor 
S. T. Bindoff), feeling very strongly the restrictive effects of its present alloc 
tion, decided that it could, for 1954-5, maintain its recent reduced rate of 
publication (three general Pamphlets, the Annual Bulletin of Historical Lita 
ture, one Helps for Students of History pamphlet, and three reprints of earlier 
Pamphlets). It has, however, had to take into account, to a greater extent than 
its members would wish, the consideration that each individual pamphlet 
should pay, through sales, for its production costs, a criterion which may debat 
some very desirable pamphlets from publication. Pamphlets G27, Edward Ill 
and David II, by Dr. E. W. M. Balfour-Melville (by agreement with th 
Scottish Historical Association), G28, English History through Foreign Eys, 
by J. W. Hunt, and G29, Penruddock's Rising, 1655, by A. H. Woolrych, wer 
issued ; Mr. R. Birley’s address at Shrewsbury, on ‘History and Story’, woul 
appear as the third general pamphlet for the year, and in the Helps series, th 
Bibliography of Medieval History was in the press. The programme for 19554 
included The Great Charter, by J. C. Dickinson, Common Errors im Scollith 
History (by agreement with the Scottish Historical Association), Luther, by 
Gordon Rupp, Zwingli, by Professor G. R. Potter, and a pamphlet on Calvin, 
The special pamphlet on The Historical Association, 1906-1956 was being pre 
pared, and a draft was in circulation: the pamphlet would be issued free d 
charge to all members shortly before the Jubilee annual general meeting it 
London. Professor G. R. Potter had been compelled, by pressure of specid 
duties, to resign the editorship of the Annual Bulletin of Historical Literatu, 
and his place had been taken by Professor R. R. Betts, assisted by Mr. C. H.D. 
Howard. Lack of funds was an important factor in the decision of the loa 
history committee not to take up the proposal of the Standing Conference fa 
Local History that the special pamphlet S3, County Records, listing the reco 
repositories of England and Wales, should be revised and reissued. 

The teaching of history committee (chairman, Mr. W. H. Burston) propos 
to issue a series of four-page leaflets giving sources of information and of visual 
material suitable for topics taught in secondary modern schools, a plan which 
it hoped, would not only prove of great use to teachers in those schools, bit 
would also earn an honest penny or two for the Association’s central funds 
The illustrations committee (chairman, Mr. A. T. Milne) has issued the first to 
of its series English History in Pictures, The Later Middle Ages, by Dt. 
Sharp, and Stuart Times, by Mr. E. S. de Beer, two beautifully printed 
in colour, to the issue of which the council attaches great importance. The 
special sub-committee on the Atlas of Modern History has begun intensive wott 
on considering the criticisms and suggestions of a large number of expet 


* Published subsequently as G30, The Undergrowth of History. * Now published as G31 
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5 ists on the drafts of maps submitted to them for comment. The exam- 
inations committee (chairman, Mr. J. W. Hunt) was tenaciously in correspon- 
dence with the Oxford and Cambridge examining board on the marking of the 
‘otdinary’ papers in British and in European history and on other matters 
also; the board’s replies having proved unsatisfactory, the correspondence was 
tobecontinued. Satisfactory replies had been received from London regarding 
the telatively poor marks given to candidates taking papers on the period 
4970-1939. A specimen paper on imperial history, drafted by Mr. C. R. N. 
Routh, was being circulated, with council’s approval, to all examining boards, 
whether at present they do or do not set papers in imperial history. 

The council, realizing fully the importance of the jubilee annual general 
meeting which would be held in London in January 1956, began early to make 

ions for it. In November 1954, with Mr. E. S. de Beer as chairman 
and Mr. H. C. Davis as organizing secretary, a special committee had been 
set up, consisting of one member from each of the seven London branches, the 
four London members of the general purposes committee of the council, and 
six other members, co-opted from the London area. The committee worked 
energetically and effectively, presenting to each successive council meeting 
new stages in the development of their plans for making the Jubilee meeting 
amemorable and successful occasion on a very big scale. A full report of these 
plans will be given later, but it is only fitting that the heroic and devoted 
labours of this committee should be specially acknowledged from the first. It 
was agreed that the fifty-first annual general meeting should be held at 
Southampton, in January 1957, on the invitation of the local branch. 

The council has appointed the following delegates and representatives at the 
meetings of the bodies named: to the Tenth International Congress of Histori- 
cal Sciences at Rome in September 1955, Professor G. Barraclough and Dr. 
Margaret Sharp; to the British National Committee of the International 
Congress of Historical Sciences, the president (Professor H. Butterfield), the 
chairman of the international committee (Professor G. Barraclough) and the 
editor of History (Professor R. F. Treharne); to the committee of the Anglo- 
American Conference of Historians, Professor W. N. Medlicott; to a conference 
of university teachers and sixth-form teachers of history, held at Cambridge 
in 1955, Mr. J. W. Hunt; for consideration by the Secondary Schools Examina- 
tion Council as a possible member of its history panel, Mr. L. W. Herne; to a 
conference of the National Committee for Visual Aids in Education, a member 
tobe nominated by the illustrations committee. At the request of the National 
Book League to the council, Mr. A. T. Milne agreed to advise the League on 
a projected exhibition of current books on English history. The council circu- 
lated to branch secretaries, at the request of the Council for British Archaeo- 
logy, a revised memorandum prepared by that body on the Ancient Monuments 
Acts, and asked the secretaries to give it the widest possible publicity. 


The twelfth session of the Association’s vacation school for revision courses 
in history returns to Aberystwyth after an absence of eight years, and will be 
held from Tuesday, 31 July to Friday, 10 August 1956, with Professor R. F. 
Treharne as director. The seminars planned are (1) The Lancastrian Consti- 
tutional ‘Experiment’ (Professor S. B. Chrimes, professor of history in the Uni- 
versity College of S. Wales and Monmouthshire, Cardiff); (2) The Tudor Crisis, 
1529-1570 (Mr. J. Hurstfield, reader in modern history, University College, 
London); (3) Competition and Growth in the New World, 1660-1739 (Mr. J. S. 

ye fellow and tutor of Keble College, Oxford); (4) The Growth of an 
Industrial Civilization : England, 1770-1870 (Mr. H. L. Beales, reader in 
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economic history in the London School of Economics and Political Science); 
(5) English History, 1870-1914 (Mr. N. C. Masterman, lecturer in modern 

in University College, Swansea) ; (6) The Disintegration of the Peace Se 
1919-1939 (Professor P. A. Reynolds, professor of international relations in tly 
University College of Wales, Aberystwyth). The school will be run in cloge eg. 
junction with the revision courses in Welsh History to be directed for the Uy. 
versity of Wales by Professor David Williams, professor of Welsh Historyin th, 
University College of Wales, Aberystwyth: it is expected that discussion 
excursions and one or more special lectures may be arranged in comma, 
Members attending the school will be accommodated in single study-bedrooms 
(with running water) in the University College’s new hall of residence, Panty. 
celyn, alongside the National Library of Wales: they will have the use of th 
facilities of the College library, and seminars will meet in the College build. 
ings. The inclusive fee for tuition, use of libraries and books, and accommods. 
tion with full board is £17 10s. (£17 for members of the Association); wives ¢ 
members can be accommodated at a charge of £11. The fee for membership 
of the seminars, without accommodation, is £6 10s. (£6 for members of th 
Association). A deposit of £2, non-returnable in case of withdrawal, is payabk 
on registration, the balance being due before 9 July. The last date for registr: 
tion is 31 May 1956, and applications for registration forms, and all othe 
enquiries, should be addressed to Mr A. A. Conway, 8 Rheidol Terrace, Aber. 
ystwyth). Members are reminded that local education authorities generally 


make grants to teachers attending the school. 
. » s * a 


Professor Walter James Harte, who died at Exeter on 19 November 1954, 
a founder-member and an ex-president of the Historical Association, was bom 
at Wells in 1866, educated at Bath College and at Worcester College, Oxford, 
and after teaching at Bath College, at Bancroft’s School and at Victoria 
College, Jersey, was appointed to the chair of history at the Royal Albet 
Memorial College, Exeter, in 1901. He was one of the most active promotes 
of the transformation of that institution into the University College of te 
South-West, and he continued his devoted association with the College lom 
after he retired from the chair of history in 1931. He published books 
Drake and on the control of foreign policy in the British commonwealth, aml 
an annotated edition of Hooker’s History of Exeter, and he helped to edit tie 
Royal Historical Society’s useful Handbook of British Chronology (1936), 
well as contributing occasional articles to History and to other learned journal’ 
In 1906 he had seconded Mr. G. M. Trevelyan’s motion that a Historial 
Association be formed; he was elected to the first council and remained: 
member of council, in one capacity or another, until he died. He was electel 
a vice-president in 1918; he served on the publications committee from 1913 
to 1936, on the propaganda and organization committee from its first meeting 
in 1926 until 1936, acting as its chairman from 1929 to 1932, on the villag 
history (later the local history) committee from its start in 1926 until 1936, 
the international committee from 1936 to 1942, and on the library committe 
for the same period. He founded the Exeter branch of the Association in 1906, 
thus making it one of the earliest of the Association’s branches, and he worked 
as its secretary until 1925, stimulating its members to produce the plone! 
Leaflet No. 9, A Bibliography of Exeter, and giving the branch that 
start which has helped to explain its vigour to the present day: in 1939, whea 
he returned to Exeter at the outbreak of the war, the branch was delighted ts 
make him its president. In 1932, he became president of the < 
holding that office with quiet commonsense and kindly geniality until 19%. 
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Local history became increasingly his special interest, characterizing much of 
his work both inside the Association and outside it. That he has not lived to 
ge the jubilee of the Association which he helped to found and for which he 
did $0 much over more than thirty years is a matter of the deepest regret to 


us all. 
* * * * * 

Mr. F. C. Mather, of the history department of the University of South- 
ampton, writes :— 

George Radclifie Mellor died at his home on 8 June 1955 at the age of 72. 
Afirm supporter of the Historical Association, and a member of the Central 
London branch, Mr. Mellor was elected in 1949 to the library committee, and 
compiled A School Library List of History Books for Pupils in Secondary Schools, 
which appeared as No. 10 of the Association's Teaching of History Leaflets. It 
is characteristic of his immense energy and thoroughness that he was not con- 
tent to draw up a list from other catalogues, but made it his business to visit 
in person practically every publisher in London to discover what was actually 
available in 1951, when the list was published. A graduate of London Uni- 
versity, from Birkbeck College, he enjoyed a distinguished and varied teaching 
career. From the headship of a primary school he passed into the grammar 
school ‘stream’, and was from 1924 on the staff of the Woodhouse School, 
Finchley, where he became senior master and senior history master. He was 
a keen sportsman and a most effective teacher, as Mr. A. T. Milne of the 
Institute of Historical Research bears witness from experience of working 
under his guidance as a young student teacher. During the second World 
War he was seconded to the responsible post of sub-group-controller of the 
Civil Defence. But Mr. Mellor had long been drawn irresistibly to historical 
research. He had taken his M.A. in 1935 with a thesis on ‘British Policy in 
Relation to Sierra Leone, 1808-52’, describing the implementation by the 
government, under the influence of Zachary Macaulay and the African Insti- 
tution, of a policy of exercising a trust on behalf of the liberated Africans. 
This principle of trusteeship fired his imagination, and he retired at the end 
of the war to paint its picture upon a broader canvas. The result was a volume 
entitled British Imperial Trusteeship, 1783-1850, which appeared in 1951. At 
his death he left behind the typescript of a further work on ‘The British 
Crusade Against the Foreign Transatlantic Slave Trade, 1812-41’. A little, 
stout, cheerful man with a twinkle in his eye, Mr. Mellor was a familiar figure 
in the Public Record Office, where he gave freely of his advice to young 
tesearchers and to all who needed it. Mr. E. K. Timings of the Round Room 
writes that he ‘had come to rely upon his wisdom and understanding’. As a 
scholar, as a teacher and, above all, as one who loved his fellow men, he will 
be remembered with gratitude by all who knew him. 


* * * * * 


Professor Carl Stephenson, who died at his home at Ithaca (N.Y.) on 3 
October 1954, was one of America’s foremost medievalists. Born at Fayette 
(lowa) on 10 August 1886, he was the son of a fellow student of C. H. Haskins 
in the famous seminar of H. B. Adams at the Johns Hopkins University. He 
was educated at De Pauw University, and from 1909 to 1912 held a teaching- 
post in government and history at Harvard University, where he obtained the 
Ph.D. degree in 1914. He was assistant-professor of history at the University 
of Arkansas in 1912-13, was then appointed instructor in history and govern- 
ment at Princeton University, and in 1915 he went to St. Louis as assistant- 
Professor in history in Washington University. From 1920 to 1930 he was 
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assistant-professor at first, and then professor of history in the University of 
Wisconsin, and in 1930 he was elected to the important chair of history x 
Cornell University, which he held until his retirement in the summer of 1954, 
A clear and lively lecturer, he was also a stimulating, careful and sympathetic 
director of post-graduate studies. He was a member of several American 
historical societies, and sat on the council of the American Historical Associa. 
tion from 1942 to 1946, In 1924 he was awarded a fellowship for study ig 
Belgium, and in 1931 he held a Guggenheim fellowship for study in Frang, 
The contacts which he made on these occasions with Henri Pirenne and many 
other European medievalists, and his visits to conferences and meetings ip 
this country too, made him particularly well qualified to interpret to his 
fellow-countrymen the work of medievalists in Britain and in Europe, and le 
established a high reputation by his own teaching and writing, especially in 
the field of feudal studies. His first important book, and the one by which he 
is still best known, Borough and Town: a Study of Urban Origins in England 
(1933), challenged established doctrines and led to a vigorous and useful con- 
troversy, not yet wholly extinct, on this thorny topic. His little popula 
sketch, Medieval Feudalism (1942) is one of the best introductory surveys o 
the subject in English; and a selection from his historical articles, Mediewl 
Institutions: Selected Essays (edited by B. D. Lyon) has been published 
recently in the United States, though it is not yet well known over here, 
” * * * s 


Professor R. F. Treharne has asked the editorial board of History and th 
council of the Association to release him from his duties as editor as soon asa 
successor can be found and can take over the work. The board and the council 
have accepted his resignation, and have agreed to provide funds on a sufficient 
scale to allow for a substantial amount of paid assistance to be available far 
his successor, who will thus, it is hoped, be freed from the burden of routine 
work, such as proof-reading, compilation of indexes and lists of contents, a, 
and also from responsibility for the details of accounting and finance. In this 
way, it is hoped, the new editor will have time to seek out suitable contrib 
tions and to concentrate his attention on broad matters of policy, without 
wholly abandoning the prospect of continuing his own personal research ani 
writing. [The editorial board announces with pleasure that Professor A: B 
Cobban, professor of French history in University College, London, hw 
accepted its invitation to the editorship, and will be responsible for producing 
History from the beginning of 1957: offers of contributions and books for 
review should, from now onwards, be addressed to Professor Cobban.] 





ENGLISH HISTORY 
IN PICTURES 


In response to many requests from teachers and students the Historical 
Association is sponsoring books illustrating English History from 
contemporary sources, Each book contains an introduction, followed 
by full-page reproductions of carefully selected manuscripts, drawings, 
paintings and engravings. 8 are in black and white, and 8 in colour. 
All the pictures are fully described and should prove invaluable in 
the classroom or the library. 


The first two titles are: 


ENGLISH HISTORY IN PicrurES .. . The Later Middle Ages 
Edited by Margaret Sharp 


ENGLISH HISTORY IN PICTURES . . . Stuart Times 
Edited by E. S, de Beer 


It is hoped that further titles will be issued from time to time. 
of by 7} inches. Paper boards. 8s. 6d. each. 


Sem 


EVERYDAY HISTORY 


EDITED BY M. E. Beggs-Humphreys, B.A. 


History with a difference. The story of history, say the authors of 
this unusual series, is like a journey through time with occasional 
stops for exploration. Pupils are encouraged to explore also—to 
add by their own initiative to the facts presented. Generously 
illustrated with comparative examples, old and new, of craft, sport, 
art, architecture, commerce and many other subjects. 


8} by 6 inches. Boards. Books I and II, 7s. od. 
Books Ill and IV, in preparation 
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WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON 


LTD. 
30-32 FLEET STREET, LONDON EC, 











18 small History 


reference books for pupils 


of 8 years upwards 
(3 shelves of six 
32-page booklets) 


THREE HISTORY BOOKSHELVES 


History Bookshelves, edited by Catherine B. Firth, are not textbooks for regular use bya 
whole class. They are for children working individually and alone, either in combination 
with a good textbook such as History First Series or to supplement oral teaching. The 
booklets are not sold separately, but only in complete Shelves. 


1 BLUE SHELF BEFORE THE NORMAN CONQUEST 
by A. F.. Titterton Set of 6 for 4s. 6d, 


Books and Writing Roman Soldiers 
Britain before the Romans Roman Towns and Country Houses 
Homes of the Angles and Saxons Ships and Sailing 


2 GREEN SHELF THE MIDDLE AGES 
by A. F. Titterton Set of 6 for 4s. 64. 


The Bayeux Tapestry Life in a Manor House 
English Castles A Port and a Pilgrim 
English Monasteries Work on a Manor 


3 YELLOW SHELF UNDER TUDOR RULERS 
by Catherine B. Firth Set of 6 for 4s. 6d, 


Bible and Prayer-books Elizabethan Schools and Schoolboys 
Elizabethan Houses and the Things Inside Girls at Home 
Elizabethan Playtime Ships and Seamen 


A Teachers Booklet accompanies each Shelf, price 6d. 


SEND FOR LOAN COPIES 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD., 18 Bedford Row, London, W.C.1 


Please send a loan copy of History Bookshelves Blue Shelf . . . Green Shelf... Yellow 
Shelf . . . Prospectus of the series . . . Prospectus of first series . . . (Tick what is wanted) 
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Write or telephone for full information 
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56 Ili Park Street, London, N.! 
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SCOTTISH 
HISTORICAL REVIEW 


Vol. XXXV_ No. 119 _—April 1956 


CONTENTS 
Articles 


‘Odd-looking, dull men.’ A Historical 
Fallacy. By Lilian E. C. MacQueen 


The Dalnotter Iron Company. 
By George Thomson 


‘In fere of werre.’ 
By M. Dominica Legge 


Document 


The Scottish Reform Movement and 
les Grey 1792-1794: fresh corres- 
ce. By Prof Edward Hughes 


Review Short Notices Notes 
and Comments 
The Scottish Historical Review is pub- 
lished twice yearly (in April and October) 
by Messrs Thomas Nelson and Sons 
Ltd., Parkside Works, Edinburgh 9; it 
may be obtained from any bookseller or 
direct from the publisher. The annual 
subscription is 158. post free; single 
issues np be purchased for 7s. 6d. 


(Postage 4d.) 


Completely new revised edition 


A HISTORY 


OF POLAND 
O. Halecki 


The eight hundred years of 
Poland’s independent history are 
described, and new chapters in- 
clude accounts of Poland’s rebirth 
after World War I, of her twenty- 
one years of independence, and 
of her outstanding contribution 
to the Allied cause in World War 
II, and a clear picture of her trial 
during ten years of Russian- 
imposed Communist denomina- 
tion, 2Is. 


Prospectus post free 
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Recent volumes in 


EVERY MAN’S 
LIBRARY 


MACAULAY, Lord. Tue History 
OF ENGLAND. Complete text in 
2,450 pages; new Introduction by 
Douglas Jerrold. 4 vols. Nos. 
34-7. 7s. each. 


GIBBON, Edward. THE DECLINE 
AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
Complete text. Notes by Oliphant 
Smeaton; new Introduction by 
Christopher Dawson. 6 vols. 
Nos. 434-6, 474-6. 7s. each. 


THE ANGLO-SAXON CHRON- 
ICLE. Newly translated by G. N. 
Garmonsway. No. 624. 6s. 


BEDE, The Venerable. Ecctesi- 
ASTICAL HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
NaTIon. New Introduction by 
David Knowles, with Bede’s Lives 
of St Cuthbert and Northern 
Abbots. No. 479. 6s. 


* Send for 36-page list of 
Everyman’s Library (over 500 
Authors), and particulars of 270 
volumes in the larger format to 
Dents, Bedford St. London WC2 
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THE CONGRESS OF ARRAS 1435 
A Study in Medieval 
Diplomacy 
BY JOYCELYNE GLEDHILL DICKINSON 
42s. net 





A SELECT LIST OF WORKS ON EUROPE 
AND EUROPE OVERSEAS 1715-1815 
Edited for the Oxford Eighteenth 
Century Group by J. S. BROMLEY and A. GOODWIN 
7s. 6d. net 


A HISTORY OF THE CRUSADES 
VoLuME I: The First Hundred Years 
EDITED BY MARSHALL W. BALDWIN 


96s. net 
(University of Pennsylvania Press) 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE 
OTTOMAN DYNASTY 


BY A. D. ALDERSON 
80s. net 


MUHAMMAD AT MEDINA 


BY THE REV. W. MONTGOMERY WATT 
42s. net 


ECONOMIC PROBLEMS OF THE CHURCH 
From Archbishop Whitgift to the Long Parliament 
BY CHRISTOPHER HILL 
42s. net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Edited by Peter Quennell and Alan Hodge 


History 


TODAY 


An intelligent appreciation of history is vital to the 
understanding of present world trends. What is happening 
today—what will happen tomorrow—have an immediate 
connection with events that occurred one hundred, five 
hundred, even one thousand years ago. 

The key to present problems often lies in the remote past, 
and to understand today and forecast tomorrow, one must 
have studied yesterday. 

Hence the continued success of History Topay. Its 
scope ranges from prehistoric times to the aftermath of 
the Second World War: and it deals with every form of 
human activity—painting and literature, music, architec- 
ture, science, philosophy and political thought. 

Members of the Historical Association can obtain 
this essential magazine on more advantageous terms 
than the general public. With the July issue, the retail 
price of HISTORY TODAY was increased from 2/6 
to 3/- and the annual subscription rate from £1. 14. 6d 
to £2. Despite ever rising costs of production, the 
Publishers are making subscriptions to HISTORY 
TODAY available to all members of the Historical 
Association at the exceptional annual rate of £1. 13. 0, 
including postage. By subscribing to HISTORY TODAY, 
you will assist the Historical Association and receive 
your monthly copy regularly below the retail price. 

All existing subscriptions will continue without 


interruption until expiry. Please complete the form 
below. 


DETACH ALONG THIS LINE 
History Topay, 72 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2. 


Iam a member of the Historical Association and should like to enter 
my name as a subscriber to History Topay for twelve months, 
commencing with the issue. I enclose my 
cheque/P.O. for £1 133. 
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‘a story of courage... in all 
our military annals I know 


of none more movin ig 
Sir Arthur Bryant in his Foreword 


SOLDIER’S GLORY 


GENERAL SIR GEORGE BELL 
A remarkable book, vivid, exciting, entertaining and valuable as a source 
book, It is a great soldier’s own account, based on daily journals, of 
active service in the Peninsular and Crimean Wars—he was always in the 
thick of it—and in Canada and the U.S.A. in the early roth century, 
336 pages. 21s. net, 


JOHN PHILIPOT’S ROLL 


of the Constables of Dover Castle and the Lord Wardens of the Cinque 
Ports, 1627 
FOREWORD BY SIR WINSTON CHURCHILL 
An historic volume containing biographical details of each of the 75 persons 
included, with the coats of arms of many of them reproduced in 8 pages 
of colour. With an Introduction and Notes by Francis W. Steer, F.S.A. 
21s. net 


LONDON: G. BELL AND SONS, LTD. 
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Catalogue 670* 


SERVICE FOR 
HISTORIANS BOOKS ON 
Microfilmed copies of news- THE BRITISH 
papers, periodicals, original |} COMMONWEALTH 
documents, out-of-print pub- 
lications and manuscript music. excluding the 
UNITED KINGDOM 


Particulars of these and other services 
available from .. . WwW 


UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS History, Politics, 
Inc. (G.B.) Ltd. Economics, Natural 


Dering Yard History, &c. 


67 New Bond Street * Gratis on application 


cose W.1 W. HEFFER & SONS, Ltd. 
yiair 1933 3-4 Petty Curry, Cambridge. 








The Cradles of Western Civilization 
E. K. MILLIKEN M.A. 


Mr Milliken’s latest book describes the main social and political features 
of the various ancient civilizations of the Eastern Mediterranean. The 
book is profusely illustrated and includes the usual helpful aids to teachers. 

7s. 6d. 


A Social and Economic History of 
Britain: 1760-1955 


PAULINE GREGG, Ph.D., B.Sc.(Econ.). 


This new edition brings up to date a book which, while giving a broad 
review of the period, will serve as a practical introduction to the original 
sources of information. Second Edition ready October 1956. 22s. 6d. net 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO. LTD 
182 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 


THE 
IRISH 


te g HISTORICAL 
peeeree: RSUDERS ASSOCIATION 


i R. Dudley Edwards and T. W. Moody 2 


Vol. IXNo.36 Sept. 1955 10s. 6d. 


1906-1956 
The house of lords and Ireland in the 
age of Peel, 1832-50 

By David Large, M.A., B.Litt 


The Irish wine trade, 1614-15 
By Hugh Kearney, M.A. 
Writings on Irish history, 1954 
Seventeenth Annual Report of the Irish 
Committee of Historical Sciences, The story of the first fifty years, and 
1954-55 of the able and vigorous persons who 
REVIEWS AND SHORT NOTICES founded the Association, set against 
the background of the great develop- 
} Annual subscription 20s., post free, ment in the study of history during 


payable to the treasurer: the fret half of the 20th century. 
F.8.L. LYONS, M.A., Ph.D., 2. ore of the 20th century 


Trinity College, Dublin 2s. 6d. 


Published b Published for The Historical Association 
| HODGES FIGGIS & CO. LTD. by 
DUBLIN GEORGE PHILIP & SON LTD 





A. REDFORD 


Manchester 
Merchants and 
Foreign Trade 


Vol. Il, 1850-1939 


This book by Professor Redford, 
leading economic historian and his- 
torian of Manchester, is probably the 
most important yet written on the 
work of any British Chamber of 
Commerce. Its main purpose is to 
analyse the problems which have 
troubled Manchester business men 
throughout the period, and to trace 
the development of commercial 
opinion. 305. net, 


WILLIAM OF OCKHAM 


Opera Politica 
Vol. lll 
edited by H. S. Orrter 


‘The appearance of this third volume 
in the series of William of Ockham’s 
political writings, with critical text 
and introductions, handsomely pub- 
lished by the Manchester University 
Press, will be welcome... to 
medievalists .. .”’ Blackfriars. 

555. net, 


R. B. TATE 
Joan Margarit 
i Pau 
Cardinal-Bishop of Gerona 
‘A straightforward and scholarly 
biography of an ecclesiastic, states- 
man and humanist who played a not 
unimportant réle in the turbulent 


reign of John fl of Aragon.’ English 
Hisorical Review. 18s, net, 


MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 


Feudal Britain 
1066-1307 


G. W. S. BARROW 


This is a scholarly survey of 
European and British his- 
tory, suitable for use in 
Sixth Forms and Universi- 
ties. Particular attention is 
paid to the bibliographies. 
The author deals fully and 
informedly with the prob- 
lem of the unification of 
Scotland and the English 
attempt at conquest. 


October About 25s. net. 


The Later 
Plantaganets 


1307-1485 
V. H. H. GREEN 


author of 


The Hanoverians and 
Renaissance and Reformation 


‘... The author must be 
as near to the ideal of a 
neutral assessor as it is 
possible to get. He is 
thorough without being 
boring, lucid without be- 
coming banal, and he has 
written a book to which 
every student of history 
should turn with gratitude.’ 
—Times Educ Supp. 
20s, net. 


EDWARD ARNOLD 
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A History of 
Early Medieval Europe, 476-911 


MARGARET DEANESLEY 
Emeritus Professor of History in the University of London 


A history of the changeover from Europe as organized by the Roman 
Empire, with its historically single emperor, army and civil service, 
to a Europe divided between the Germanic kingdoms of the west 
and the old, civilised Byzantine empire at Constantinople. Pro- 
fessor Deanesly traces the fusion ot Greco-Roman and Germanic 
cultures while not omitting the political history. With the publi- 
cation of this title Methuen’s History of Medieval and Modern Europe 
in eight volumes is complete. 


Methuen 


The Cambridge Historical Journal 


Contents Volume XII, No. 1, 1956, 12s. 6d. net. 


Gregorian Reform in Action: Clerical Marriage in England 1050-1200 
By C. N. L. Brooke, Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 


The Pardon of the Clergy, 1531. By J. Scarisbrick, Assistant Lecturer 
in History at Queen Mary College, University of London, 


The English Revolution and Locke’s Two Treatises of Government, By Peter 
Laslett, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


The Establishment of the Sierra Leone Protectorate and the Insurrection 
of 1898, By J. D. Hargreaves, Lecturer in History, University of Aberdeen. 
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